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PREFACE. 



Ih publishing a teria of Tolvmes intended for the instraetion of joath, it 
is difficult to avoid repetition in writing the prefaces to eadi. I wfil, 
however, attempt to point ont the peculiar characteristics of the presdnt 
Tolnme, and its relation to the three bj which it is accompanied. 

My reasons for avoiding the stiff classification of artides by which 
Enfield's ** Speaker" was distingoished, were these. Firstly, there was a 
temptation held ont to read only snch pieces as were sufficiently horrible, 
sentimental, or otherwise, as the head-line might suggest. Secondly, 
there was as much inconsistency in style as there was affectation of eon- 
nstency in arrangement. These two evils were only to be met by the 
system which Mr. Charles Knight (to whose honoured name in literature I 
gladly acknowledge the idea of the present plan) has so successfdlly pur- 
sued in his " Half Hours." To enjoy the thoughts of a variety of writers 
— ^to study the interpretation of those thoughts in the wondrous vaiieti^ 
of our language — ^to meet with a perpetual contrast — ^in which the nuaily 
vigour or the courtly smoothness of prose is illumined and refined by the 
fiery heroism or the graceful softness of poesy — such, to my own fee^g, 
has ever be^i the grand object of a book which should teach, not only to 
read, but to think. 

But a more serious objection, which clung to old works of a similar duk- 
racter, will be found removed in the present one. Not only were the 
extracts at times ill chosen, but words and phrases, unfit for the ears of 
youth, were suffered to remain in passages where their presence or absence 
was a matter of perfect indifference, and where the moral beauty of the 
author's meaning was impaired by his yielding to the coarseness which the 
refinement of English society has long since excluded from the language of 
ordinary life. 

Passages of various writers, in which the most sacred things were held, 
80 to say, in a solution of doubt or ridicule, have been carefolly excluded 
from this, as from its companion volumes ; while, it is hOi)ed, a rich store 
of the real gems of English literature will be found collected together, 
foxnuBg a treasury whence the reader may at once derive information alike 
profitable to his life as a student and a Christian. 



ir PBE7ACE. 

If my readers oompbdn that they do not find certun fitronrite passages 
included in this Tolume, I mnst remind them of two things; firstly, that 
spaoe, although a relatiye term according to the axiom of Sir Isaac Newton, 
becomes a tenibly definite one in the compilation of a book ; and, secondly, 
that many of the fayooiite " pieces*' for reading or recitation, will pro- 
bably be fonnd hi the other '* Helps to Beading." 

The printing and general style of the volume will, I think, leaye no 
reason to complain of want of spirit on the part of the publishers, while 
the Ulusferations may certainly challenge comparison both as to number and 
quality, with those of any work ever put forward at a similar price. The 
names of Harvey, Gfilbert, Birket Foster, Weur, McConnell, and others, in 
ooigunctbn with those of the brothers Dabdel, as engrayers, are sufficient 
to settle the question of comparison between the present work and any of 
those from which we first became acquainted with '* Hamlet and Ghost," 
w "Grongar Hill." 

The brief biographical outlines are intended merely to give an idea of the 
daie of the writer's existence, and thereby serve as a sort of index to the 
character of his style. The notes, though necessarily brief, will, I trust, 
remove such difficulties as generally distress the young reader, without 
obtruding on him that mass of over-annotation which is so prevalent in the 
present day, and which, without rendering the student a whit more inde- 
pendent of the teacher, prevents him thinking for himself. Teasing a 
young mind with the minute elaborations of mere verbal details too 
fr^equently impairs its percei>tion of the whole. 

With the sincere hope that this, and its fellow volumes may contribute 
maae humble share to the aU-pervading movement in favour of education — 
that they may contribute to elevate and inspire some taste for diving 
« deeper and deeper still" into the great works of the men which these brief 
extracts so feebly represent, I take fiirewell of my readers. The labour of 
their compilation has been greater than might at first appear ; but should they 
make but a few of the young prefer the book to the play-grdund — should 
they lead some poor boy (whose means have been scant, whose temptations 
have been many) — should they lead some young soul from the despair of 
ignorance to the hope and inspiration of that knowledge which alike becomes 
the man and the Christian, my end will have been frilly answered ; and 
I shall venture to hope that a Press and Public (to whose verdict I have 
80 often, and so satis&ctorily, appealed), wiU recognise these efforts to 
make good reading cheap, and to combine the power of the artist and the 
author for the instruction of our Knglish youth, and the wholesome enter- 
tainment of our English fireside. 

THBODOBB ALOIS BUCKLET. 
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61asgffto ittiljmifg. 

This diseonrse was delivered on the 18th November, 1837, when Sir Robert 
occupied the office of Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. The melan- 
choly death of this " Nestor of politics," and invaluable man, is too recent an 
event to render a biographical sketch of his career necessary ; but the beautiful 
remarks here laid before the reader carry us back to the days of his early suc- 
cesses at Christ Church, Oxford. Sir Robert Peel, as having Iiimself achieved 
the highest honours the University could confer, both in classical literature and 
mathematics, has left behind him a name to be reverenced, and an example to 
be imitated, by every reader of these volumes. For the sake of clearness his 
observations have been here arranged under different heads. 



I should not be acting in conformity with the established usage 
of the University, I should still less be acting in unison with my 
own feelings, if I did not on this occasion address myself im- 
mediately to those who are pursuing their studies within these 
walls. Yes, let me, who have not survived my sympathies with the • 
feelings and aspirations of academic youth, who have drunk from 
the same pure spring from which you are allaying the thirst for 
knowledge, who nave felt the glow of your emulation, and have 
panted. Eke you, for academic distinction — let me, after being 
engaged in the active scenes of public life, and buffeted by the 
storms and contentions of party, — ^let me bring the living tes- 
timony of practical experience to confirm the truth of those pre- 
cepts, to enforce those exhortations which you hear from the higher 
authority of the distinguished men of TVTiom your instruction is 
the immediate and peculiar province. Let me assure you, with 
all the earnestness of the deepest conviction, founded on the 
opportunities of observation which public life wA \asJ«st^<5s«»s^ 

B 
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with the world have afforded, that your success, your eminence, 
your happiness, are much more independent of the accidents and 
caprices of fortune, infinitely more within your own control, than 
they appear to be to superficial observers. There lies before you 
a boundless field of exertion. Whatever be yom* pursuit, what- 
ever be the profession which you may choose, the avenues to 
honourable fame are widely open to you, or, at least, are obstructed 
by no barriers of which you may not command the key. Does 
the study of theology engage your attention ? Is the office of 
the sacred ministry to be your destination? To what nobler 
aim can you dedicate your faculties and acquirements than to 
vindicate the great principles of om* common faith, to defend them 
from the assaiSts of infidelity, to establish them on the only foun- 
dation on which the spirit of free inquiry will allow them to rest — 
the authority of Scriptural truth ? But be not content with me- 
diocrity. Aspire to that eminence which has been attained by 
the great preachers of other ages, the honom-ed champions of the 
Protestant rehgion. Why should you despair of attaining it P 
Bring to your sacred functions the spirit by which they were ani- 
mated, treasure up the same stores of professional learning, make 
them available by the command of the same simplicity of style 
and energy of expression ; above all, enforce the precepts you 
inculcate by that highest argument, the pure example of your 
own lives, and despair not of exercising a moral influence like 
that which they exercised, and founding a reputation lasting as 
theirs. In the commanding authority of your station — in the 
frequent opportunities for me public exertion of your powers — 
in tne eagerness with which men will listen to truths mat con- 
cern their eternal interests, if they be but enforced (and they 
too frequently are not) with the same measure of earnestness, 
of ability, and of eloquence, with which their worldly interests 
are defended, — in these things you will find all that can satisfy 
the highest ambition for honouraole fame. Is science your pur- 
suit P " The great ocean of truth," to quote the expression of 
Newton, " the great ocean of truth" lies expanded before you. " I 
do not know," said he, at the close of his illustrious career, " what 
I may appear to the world ; but to myself I seem to have been 
only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, finding sometimes a 
brighter pebble or a smoother shell than ordinary, while the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me." Each subsequent 
advance in science has served, not to contract the field of inquiry, 
but to extend it on every side. It haa served, like the telescope, 
to make us familiar with obiects before imperfectly comprehended; 
but, at the same time, hj the obscure vision of thmgs unknown, of 
relations and dependencies of which we had no conception, it hsA 
shown us the comparative nothingness of human knowledge. Are 
you destined for tne legal profession P or are vou ambitious of dis- 
tinction in the public service of your country r Surely liie recent 
competition for this office, which now entitles me to address you, 
ispresnaiit wiHh signal proof that wbateyec be the place of your 
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natiyiiy, whatever be the accidents of your birth, tiie highest dis- 
tinctions are accessible to all, and that no national jealousies 
remain to obstruct your advancement, or to envy you the posses- 
sion of them when obtained. 

Cultivation qfthe Mind, 

Mental discipline, the exercise of the faculties of the mind, the 
quickening of your apprehension, the strengthening of your 
memory, flie forming of a sound, rapid, and discriminating judg- 
ment, are of even more importance than the store of learning. If 
you will consider these faculties as the gifts of nature, by far the 
first in value, — ^if you will be persuaded, as you ought to be, that 
they are capable of constant, progressive, and, therefore, sdmost 
indefinite improvement, — that Tby arts similar to those by which 
magic feats of dexterity and bodily strength are performed, a capa- 
city for the nobler feats of the mind may be acquired, — ^the first, 
the especial object of your youth, will be to establish that control 
over your own minds, and your own habits, that shall insure the 
proper cultivation of this precious inheritance. Try, even for a 
short period, the experiment of exercising such control. If, in the 
course of your study, you meet with a difficulty, resolve on over- 
coming it ; if you cannot, by your own unaided efforts, be not 
ashamed to admit your inability, and seek for assistance. Prac- 
tise the economy of time ; consider time, like the faculties of your 
mind, a precious estate, — ^that everv moment of it weU applied is put 
out to an exorbitant interest. I do not say, devote yourselves to 
unremitting labour, and forego all amusement ; but 1 do say, that 
the zest of amusement itseli; as well as the successful result of 
application, depend in a great measure upon the economy of time. 
\Vnen you^have lived half a century, you will have seen many 
instances in which he who finds time for everything, — for punc- 
tuality in all the relations of life, for the pleasures of society, for 
the cultivation of Hterature, for every rational amusement, — is the 
same man who is the most assiduous and the most successful in 
the active pursuits of his profession. Estimate also, properly, the 
force of habit. Exercise a constant, an unremitting vigilance over 
the acquirement of habit, in matters that are apparent^ of entire 
indifference, that perhaps are really so, independent of the habits 
they engender. It is by the neglect of such trifies that bad habits 
are acquired, and that uie mind, by tolerating negligence and pro- 
crastination in matters of small account, but &quent recurrence, — 
matters of which the world takes no notice, — ^becomes accustomed 
to the same defects in matters of higher importance. If you will 
make the experiment of which I have spoken ; if, for a given time, 
you will resolve that there shall be a complete understanding q€ 
everything you read, or the honest admission, "tt^afc ncwl $tfi ^^r^* 
understand it ; that iJiere shall be a strict Tegat^ \» \Saft ^Nse^"^ 
tion of tune; ^hat there shall be a conataxit stersx^vS^e ^j^^^osit \^^ 
jMxads^ of bad habits ; a constant effort, "wb^^ <»2a ot^ ^*^ Taa»- 

b2 
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from within, to master the mind, to subject its varions processes to 
healthful action, — ^the early fruits of this experiment, the feeling of 
self-satisfaction, the consciousness of Rowing strength, the force 
of good habit, will be inducements to its continuance more power- 
ful l^an any exhortations. These are the arts, this is the patient 
and laborious process, by which, in all times and in all professions, 
the foundations of exceUence and of fame have been laid. Is it 
possible to consult tiie works of any man of real eminence, who 
Las left a record of the discipline by which his own mind was 
trained, without finding abundant proofs that it was not by trust- 
ing to the inspirations of genius, but by constant perseverance, and 
vigilance, and care, that success was obtained F Take as an 
eminent example of this, the account which Cicero gives of his own 
early education. Mark the intentness on one object — ^mark how 
every occupation, amusement, foreign travel, society, the conver- 
sation of the lightest hour, all were made ancillary* to the one 
great purpose of improving the mind, and fitting it for the high 
ranctions to which its faciuties were to be applied. Speaking of 
himself, he says : — " During this whole time I nave been engaged 
night and day in meditating upon every class of study. ... So 
given was I to this great teacher, Diodotus, and to his many and 
various pursuits, than no day passed without the practice of exer- 
cise in oratory. . . . Both friends and physicians exhorted me to 
give up pleading, but I thought it preferable to run any risk, 
rather than lose tne glory I hoped to attain as a speaker." Observe, 
I beseech you, when the same great man was engaged in foreign 
travel, how different were his occupations from those of many who 
trust to the inspiration of genius, and who complain of the want of 
success without having resorted to any one of the means by which 
success is to be attSned! Again he says: "When I reached 
Athens, I spent six months with Antiochus, a most noble and ex- 
perienced philosopher of the old school, and, under this first-rate 
author ana teacher, I again renewed that study of philosophy 
which had never been intermitted, which had been cultivated from 
my earliest youth, and had ever been on the increase. . . . After 
this, I travelled throughout Asia, accompanied by some first-class 
orators, with whom, by their own consent, I assiduously practised. 
Not content with this, I came to Rhodes, and again studied under 
Molo, whose pupil I had been at Rome. ... I may seem to have 
said too much about myself; but the purport of my whole dis- 
coorse is, not that you should marvel at my wit and eloquence, in 
which I am far deficient, but at my toil and industry." When such 
records of perseverance in study and in mental discipline are pre- 
sented to us, they abate, in some de^ee, our wonder at the 
accomplishments and acquirements which were the legitimate 
results. 

* Subservient, from anciUa, a female slayo. 
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Hoto to Grapple with and overcome Difficulties, 

I have said that the £eld for exertion is boundless ; I have said 
tiie avenues to distinction are free; and that it is within your 
power to command an entrance to them. I repeat, with the earnest- 
ness of the deepest conviction, that there is a presumption, amount- 
ing ahnost to certainty, that if any one of you will determine to be 
eminent, in whatever profession you may choose, and will act with 
unvarving steadiness m pursuance of that determination, you will, 
if hearth and strength be given to you, infallibly; succeed. Yes, 
even if what is called genius shall have been denied to you, you 
have faculties of the mmd, which mav be so improved by constant 
exercise and vigilance, that they shall supply me place of genius, 
and open to you brighter prospects of ultimate success than genius, 
unaided by the same discipline, can hope to attain. There may be 
— ^there are, no doubt — original differences in different persons, in 
the depth and in the quality of the intellectual mine ; but, in all 
ordinary cases, the practical success of the working of that mine 
depends, in by far the greatest degree, upon the care, the labour, 
the perfection of the machinery which is appUed to it. Do I say 
that you can command success without difficulty P No ; difficulty 
is the condition of success. " Difficulty is a severe instaractor, set 
over us by tiie supreme ordinance of a parental guardian and legis- 
lator, who knows us better than we know ourselves, as he loves us 
better too. Pater ipse colendi haud facilem esse viam voluit.* 
He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves and sharpens our 
skill. Our antagonist is our helper. This amicable conflict with 
difficulty obhges us to an intimate acquaintance with our object, 
and compels us to consider it in all its relations. It will not suffer 
us to be superficial." These are the memorable words of the first 
of philosophic statesmen, of the greatest orator of modem ages, at 
least if it were allowed to judge of oratory by the compositions it 
has bequeathed to posterity, without reference to the aid it has 
derived from the authoritative position or the physical quaUfications 
of the speaker. They are words which, if this office hath authority 
in your eyes, should have especial weight with you ; for their illus- 
trious author, Mr. Burke, trom. this place,t and on an occasion 
similar to the present, might have exhorted the youth of this uni- 
versity by the example of his own life, as well as by the eloquence 
of his precepts, to seek the antagonist which is also our helper. 
Enter, then, mto the amicable conflict with difficulty. Whenever 
you encounter it, turn not aside ; say not, " there is a Hon in the 
path ;" resolve upon mastering it, and every successive triumph 
will inspire you with that confidence in yourselves, that habit of 
victory, that will make future conquests easy. 

* ** The father [Joye] did not wish the task of ouItiy«LU!(nv\iC)\A vd.^*^! ^sckS^? 

— VlHOIIi. 

t Mr. Burke had been Lord Rector of the \3iil^«s^X.l ^i Q^a»\tfy«- 
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Classical Knowledge. 

The name, the authority, the example of Cicero, conduct me na- 
turally to a to^io which I should be unwilling to pass in silence — 
I allude to the immense importance to all who aspure to conspicuous 
stations in any department of public or learned professional life — 
the immense miportance of classical acquirements, of imbuing your 
nunds with a knowledge of the pure models of antiquity, and a taste 
for their constant study and cultivation. Do not disregard this 
admonition, from the impression that it proceeds from the natural 
prejudice in favour of classical learning, which education at an 
English University may have unconsciously instilled, or that it is 
oflTered presumptuously by one who is ignorant of that description 
of knowledge which is best adapted to the habits and occupations 
of society in Scotland. Oh, let us take higher and more extensive 
views 1 Feel assured that a wider horizon than that of Scotland is 
opening upon you — ^that you are the candidates starting with equal 
advanti^e for every prize of profit or distinction which the wide 
circle ofan empire extended through every quarter of the globe 
can include. Bear in mind, too, that every unprovement in the 
means of communication between distant parts of that empire is 
pointing out a new avenue to fame, particmarly to those who are 
remote from the seat of Grovemment. This is not the plaee where 
injustice should be done to that mighty discovery, which is effect- 
ing a daily change in the pre-existmg relations of society. It is 
not within the college of Glasgow that a false and injurious estimate 
should be made of the results of the speculations of Black, and of 
the inventive genius of Watt. The steam-engine and the railroad 
are not merely facihtating the transport of merchandize,~they are 
not merely shortening the duration of journeys, or administering to 
the supply of physic^ wants, — they are speeding the intercourse 
between mind and mind — ^they are creating new demands for 
knowledge — ^they are fertilizing the intellectual as well as the ma- 
terial waste — ^they are removing the impediments whi^h obscurity, 
OP remoteness, or poverty may have neretofore opposed to the 
emerging of real merit. They are supplying j^ou, m the mere 
facility of locomotion, with a new motive for classical study. They 
are enabling you with comparative ease to enjoy that pm-e and re- 
fined pleasure which makes the paat predominate over the present, 
when we stand upon the spots where me illustrious deeds of ancient 
times have been performed, and meditate on monuments that are 
associated with names and actions that can never perish. They are 
offering to your lips the intoxicating draught that is described with 
such noble enthusiasm by Gribbon. " At the distance of twenty- 
five years, I can neither forget nor express the strong emotions 
which agitated my mind as i first approached and entered the 
Eternal City. Aner a sleepless night, I trod with a lofinr step the 
ruins of the Forum ; each memorable spot where Bomulus stood, 
or TuUy spoke, or Ceesar fell, was at once present to my ^e, and 
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several days of intoxication were lost or enjojred before I could 
descend to a cool or minute investigation." I need not recall to 
your recollection the earnest and eloquent exhortations to the 
study of ancient} and particularly of Attic, composition, which 
have been delivered from this seat. I need not remind you of the 
manifold facilities which that study affords you towards the com- 
prehension of the structure of modern languages, and towards the 
Formation of style on the purest models ; nor need I tell you how 
indispensable it is to the understanding of a thousand allusions to 
the usages and expressions and annals of classical antiquity, which 
are scattered with happy prodigality through some of the finest 
of modem compositions — allusions that have a " voice to the wise"* 
—that are intelhgible to those, but to those alone, who have been 
initiated in these delightful mysteries. Let me, however, attempt 
to bring from the examp»les of public life a practical confirmation 
of the feith of these maxims, and the wisdom of these exhortations. 
I ask you simply to pass in succession the names of those who have 
stood most conspicuous in the great arena of public competition, 
and to remark the proportion borne to the total number by those 
who have been emment for classical acquirements. I purposely 
exclude the remoter periods of our history, pre^ant as they are 
with examples in favour of the position I maintain ; because, when 
education was in a great degree confined to classical learning, the 
possession of it would almost necessarily accompany other superior 
qualifications for high public trusts. JBut take recent periods of 
our history — take the most recent preceding our own, when the 
means of acquiring various knowledge have been so extensive, that 
there is the opportunity for fair comparison between the several 
attainments wiuch may have assisted the competitor for public 
honours. What are the chief names (I am speaking of pubhc life) 
that have floated down and are likely to remain buoyant on the 
stream of time P Of the whole number, how large is the proportion 
of men eminent for classical acquirements and classical tastes ! In 
the judicial station there are Lord Mansfield, Lord StoweU, Lord 
EUenborough, Lord Tenterden. In poHtical life, Lord North, Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Lord Grenville, Mr. Windham, Mr. 
Canning — all pre-eminent for classical attainments. This, at least, 
is demonstrated, that the time devoted by them to classical studies 
had not obstructed their elevation. But surely there is a very 
strong presumption, from the proportion which they bear to the 
total number of distinguished men of their time, that classical 
learning, and the accomplishments derived from the study of it, 
must have fl^ven them great advantages in the competition for dis- 
linction. X^o doubt nigh, perhaps equal, eminence has been 
obtained in some few instances by men who have not cultivated, or 
who at least have not been remarkable for, classical acquirements ; 
but is there not strong reason to believe that, in their case» success 

* A proverb applied to words lued in the andent mysteries, and conld only 
be understood Iby the initiated. 
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would have been more easy and more complete, had sncli acquire- 
ments been superadded to their other qualifications P Do not, 
however, contemplate the men whom I have named merely amid 
the excitement ofpohtical or forensic contention; do not consider 
their classical knowledge merely as a useful instrument for the 
improvement of their style, and for gilding with the charms of 
happy illusion or learned illustration, me piH)lic displays of their 
eloquence. Follow them into the retirement of private fife, witness 
the refined taste with which classical studies have inspired them, 
and learn to estimate the compensation they have offered for the 
loss of power, or for the interruption of active employment. Take 
as examples the men the most prominent in recent poHtical history, 
the great rivak, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. In the case of each you 
have the most unexceptionable evidence as to the pursuits and 
studies in which they found relaxation and amusement, whenever 
the contentions and occupations of public life were intermitted. 
Lord Holland thus speaks of Mr. Fox in the preface to the " His- 
tory of the E^ign of James II." — " During his retirement, the love 
of fiterature and fondness for poetry, which neither pleasure nor 
business had ever extinguished, revived with an ardour such as few, 
in the eagerness of youth, or in the pursuit of fame or advantage, 
are capable of feeling. Hence it was, that in the interval between 
his active attendance in Parliament and the undertaking of his 
history, he never felt the tedium of a vacant day. It was more 
diflficult to fortify himself against the seductions of his own inch- 
nation, which was continually drawing him off* fi-om historical 
researches to critical inquiries, to the study of the classics, and to 
works of imagination and poetry. Abundant proof exists of the 
effect of these interruptions, both on his labours and on his mind. 
His letters are fiUed with complaints of such as arose from poHtics, 
while he speaks witJi delight and complacency of whole diiys de- 
voted to Euripides and Virgil." Still more recent testimony has 
been borne to the acquirements, the tastes, the studies of Mr. Pitt, 
by one who, combining the character of a statesman with the 
highest acquirements of a scholar, is an authority inferior to none, 
as to the importance and value of classical accomplishments. 

In a letter of the Marquis Wellesley, which has been made 
pubHc within a few weeks, he says of Mr. Pitt: — "He was per- 
fectly accomplished in classical literature, both Latin and Greek. 
The accuracy and strength of his memory surpassed every example 
which I have observed ; but the intrinsic vigour of his Tinderstand- 
ing carried him far beyond the mere recollection of the great 
models of antiquity in oratory, poetry, history, and philosophy ; 
he had drawn their essence into his own thoughts and language, 
and with astonishing facihtyhe applied the whole spirit of ancient 
learning to his daUy use. Those studies were his constant dehght 
and resort. At Holwood, in Xent, and at Walmer Castle, his 
apartments were strewed with Latin and Greek classics ; and his 
conversation with those friends who delighted in similar studies, 
frequently turned on that most attractiye oranch of learning. In 
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these pnrsaits, his (constant and congenial companion was Lord 
GrrenTule, who has often dechu:ed to me that Mr. Pitt was the 
best Greek scholar he ever conversed with. I have dwelt on this 
branch of Mr. Pitt's accomplishments, because I know not any 
source from which more salutary assistance can be derived, to 
chase from the spirits those clouds and va^urs which infest vacant 
minds, and, by self-weariness, render retirement melancholy and 
intolerable." How striking is the contrast between the retirement 
of these men and that of others, scarcely less eminent in public 
life, who had not congenial tastes for literary and classical studies. 
" Tliough he had not forgotten his classical attainments," says the 
biographer of Walpole, ** he had little taste for literary occupa- 
tions. He once expressed his regret on this subject to a friend 
who was reading in the library at Houghton. * I wish,* he said, 
' that I took as much delight in reading as ^ou do ; it would be 
the means of alleviating many tedious hours m my present retire- 
ment; but, to mv misfortune, I derive no pleasure from such 
pursuits.*" Surely these testimonies and these contrasts are 
pregnant with lessons of instruction. Surely they encourage us to 
acquire those liabits, and cultivate those studies, which, at the 
same tune that they are the highest solace and the most grateful 
relaxation from the cares of business and the world, are furnish- 
ing to him who takes delight in them, new capacity' for intellectual 
exertion, new stores of precious knowledge. " Dost thou believe,'* 
said the kindred spirit of antiquity — " dost thou think that, amidst 
such a variety of circumstances, aught can supply us with matter 
for conversation, unless we cultivate our minds ; or that our minds 
can bear such a constant stretch, unless we relax them by the 
pursuit of learning ?" Noble relaxation ! which, while it unbends, 
invigorates the nund — ^while it is relieving and refreshing it from 
the exhaustion of present contention, is bracing and fortifying it 
for that which is to come. 

Education based on Christian KnowUdge, 

Hitherto I have referred exclusively to the considerations of 
worldly advantage aiid worldly fame, as encouragements to early 
and continued exertion. We nave seen how powerful they were 
in animating the ambitious spirit of the Homan orator. And yet 
not one of tne motives by which he was stimulated is wanting to 
you. His field for competition was not more ample, his reward of 
success was not more splendid. You have a country as much en- 
deared to you by proud recollections— you have institutions, civil 
and religious, standing in equal need of your solicitude, and 
infinitely more worthy of your defence. But for you there are 
incitements to labour, to zeal in the cause of knowledge and of 
virtue, infinitely beyond any which could have animated the exer- 
tions of Cicero. The love of fraise, the hope of posthimious glory, 
were with him the chief springs of action — the great, the only 
reward of anxiety and labour. "Virtue," says he, "lecv^&is^^T^ 
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other reward of its toils or risks, beyond this sole one of praise and 
glory ; and this being removed, what is there, judges, what motive 
IS there in this small and brief career of life, why we should give 
way to toils so great and so oppressing P" You can give an answer 
to that appeal, which he could not anticipate. To you there will 
remain encouragements to exertion — compensations for toil and 
danger — should the hope of worldly praise and glory be obscured. 
You have the express command of God to improve the faculties 
which distinguish you from the beasts that perish. You have the 
awftd knowledge, that of the use or neglect of those faculties a 
solemn account must be rendered. You have the assurance of an 
immortality far different from that of worldly fame. By every 
motive which can influence a reflecting and responsible bemg — " a 
being of a large discourse, looking oefore and after" — hy the 
memory of the aistinguished men who have shed a lustre on these 
walls — by regard for your own success and happiness in this life 
— by the fear of future discredit — ^by the hope of lasting fame-^by 
all these considerations do I conjure you, while you have yet time, 
while your minds are yet flexible, to form them on modms which 
approach the nearest to perfection. Sursum corda ! * By motives 
yet more urgent — ^by higher and purer aspirations — ^by the duty of 
obedience to the will of God — ^by the awful account you will have 
to render, not merely of moral actions, but of faculties entrusted 
to you for improvement — ^by these high arguments do I conjure 
you, so " to number your days, that you may apply your hearts 
unto wisdom" — ^unto that wisdom which, directing your ambition 
to the noble end of benefiting mankind, and teaching you humble 
reliance on the merits and on the mercy of your B;edeem«r, may 
support you " in the time of your tribulation," may admoni^ you 
*' in the time of your wealth," and " in the hour of death and in 
the day of judgment" may comfort you with the hope of deHver- 
ance. 



WUITEHSiD. 

Born 1716, died 1785. Originally the son of a baker, he rose to high di»- 
tinction at Cambridge, and eventually became Foet-laureate, after th*<^Boe had 
been revised by Gray. 

A Grecian youth of talents rare, 
Whom Plato's philosophic care 
Had form'd for Virtue s nobler view. 
By precepts and/example too, 
Would often boast his matchless skill, 
To curb the steed, and guide the wheel ; 

* L«t your hearts be above t 
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And as he pass'd the gazmg throng, 
With graceful ease, and snaack'd the thong, 
The idiot wonder they express'd 
Was praise and transport to his breast. 

At length quite vain, he needs would show 
His master wnat his art could do ; 
And bade his slaves the chariot lead 
To Academus* sacred shade. 
The trembling grove confessed its fright ; 
The wood-nymphs started at the sight ; 
The muses* drop the learned lyre. 
And to their inmost shades retire. 

Howe'er the youth, with forward air, 
Bows to the sage, and mounts the car : 
The lash resounds, the coursers spring. 
The chariot marks the roUing ring ; 
And gath'ring crowds with eager eyes 
And shouts pursue him as he flies. 

Triumphant to the goal return'd. 
With nobler thirst his bosom bum'd.; 
And now along th* indented plain. 
The selfsame ta-ack he marks a^ain, 
Pursues with care the nice design, 
Nor ever deviates from the line. 

Amazement seized the circling crowd ; 
The youth with emulation glow'd ; 
Ev'n bearded sages hail'd the boy, 
And all, but Plato, gazed with jov ; 
For he, deep-jud^g sage, beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the field. 
And when the charioteer drew nigh, 
And, flushed with hope, had caught liis eye, 
" Alas ! unhappy youth," he cried, 
'* Expect no praise from me," and sigh'd: 
" With indignation I survey 
Such skill and judgment thrown away; 
The time profusely squander'd there, 
On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 
If well employ'd, at less expense. 
Had taught thee honour, virtue, sense, 
And raised thee from a coachman's fate, 
To govern men« and guide the state." 
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PLINY THE TOUNOEB. 

BoRK A.D. 23, perished a.d. 79. He is renowned as the author of a volaminons 
and interesting, though often inaccurate, work on Natural History. This 
epistle is fh)m a collection of letters by his nephew, Pliny the Tonnger, the 
intimate friend and correspondent of the Emperor Tr^an. 



Your request that I would send you an account of my uncle's 
death, in order to transmit a more exact relation of it to posterity, 
deserves my acknowledgments ; for, if this accident shall be cele- 
brated by your pen, the glory of it, I am weU assured, will be ren- 
dered for ever illustrious. Aid notwithstanding he perished by a 
misfortune, which, as it involved at the same time a most beautiM 
country in ruins, and destroyed so many populous cities, seems to 

Eromisc him an everlasting remembrance ; notwithstanding he has 
imself composed many and lasting works, yet I am persuaded 
the mentiomng of him in your immortal writings will greatly con- 
tribute to eternalize his name. Happy I esteem those to be whom 
Providence has distinguished with me abilities either of doing such 
actions as are worthy of being related, or of relating them in a 
manner worthy of being read ; but doubly happy^ are they who are 
blessed with both these uncommon talents; m the nimiber of 
which my imcle, as his own writings and your history will evi- 
dently prove, may justly be ranked. It is with extreme willing- 
ness, therefore, I execute your commands, and should indeed have 
claimed the task if you had not enjoined it. He was at that time 
with the fleet under his command at Misenum.* On the 23rd of 
August, about one in the afternoon, my mother desired him to ob- 
serve a cloud which appeared of a very unusual size ^d shape. 
He had just returned from taking the benefit of the sun, and after 
bathing himself in cold water, and taking a slight repast, was 
retired to his study : he immediately rose, and went out upon an 
eminence from whence he might more distinctly view this very un- 
common appearance. It was not at that distance discernible from 
what mountain this cloud issued, but it was found afterwards to 
ascend from Mount Vesuvius. I cannot give a more exact descrip- 
tion of its ^gure than by resembling it to a pine-tree, for it shot up 
to a great height in the form of a trunk, which extended itself at 
the top into a sort of branches ; occasioned, I ima^e, either by a 
sudden gust of air that impelled it, the force of which decreased as 
it advanced upwards, or the cloud itself, being pressed back again 
bjy its own weight, expanded in this summer ; it appeared some- 
times bright and sometmies dark and spotted, as it was either more 

* A inomontory of Sicily, so called from Miscnus, a faithful companion of 
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or less impregnated with earth and cinders. This extraordinaay 
phenomenon excited my uncle's nhilosophical curiosity to take a 
nearer view of it. He ordered a light vessel to be cot ready, and 
gave me the liberty, if I thought proper, to attend nim. I rather 
chose to continue mv studies, for, as it happened, he had given me 
an employment of that kind. As he was coming out of the house 
he received a note from Eectina, the wife of Bassus, who was in 
the utmost alarm at the imminent danger which threatened her; 
for, her viUa being situated at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, there 
was no way to escape but by sea ; she earnestly entreated him, 
therefore, to come to her assistance. He accordingly changed his 
first design, and what ho began with a philosophical, he pursued 
with an heroical, turn of mind. Ho ordered the galleys to put to 
sea, and went himself on board with an intention of assisting not 
only Rectinabut several others, for the villas stand extremely thick 
upon that beautiful coast. When hastening to the place whence 
others fled with the utmost terror, he steered his direct course to 
the Doint of danger, and with so much calmness and presence of 
mind as to be able to make and dictate his observations upon the 
motion and figure of that dreadful scene. He was now so nigh the 
mountain that the cinders, which grew thicker and^ hotter the 
nearer he approached, fell into the ships, together with pumice- 
stones and pieces of burning rock ; they were likewise in danger 
not only of being aground bjr the sudden retreat of the sea, but also 
from the vast fragments which rolled down from the mountain and 
obstructed all the shore. Here he stopped to consider whether he 
should return back a^ain, to which the pilot advising him, " For- 
tune," said he, " befriends the brave ; carry me to Pomponianus." 
Pomponianus was then at Stabise, separated by a gulf which the 
sea, after several insensible windings, forms upon that shore. He 
had already sent his baggage on board ; for though he was not at 
that time m actual danger, yet being within the view of it, and 
indeed extremely near, if it should in the least increase, he was de- 
termined to put to sea as soon as the ^dnd should change. It was 
favourable, however, for carrying my uncle to Pomponianus, whom 
he found in the greatest consternation: he embraced bini with 
tenderness, encouraging and exhorting him to keep up his spirits, 
and, the more to dissipate his fears, he ordered, with an air of un- 
concern, the baths to be got ready ; when, after having bathed, he 
sat down to supper with great cheerAilness, or at least (what is 
equaUy heroic) with all the appearance of it. In the meanwhile 
the eruption from Mount Vesuvius flamed out in several places 
with much violence, which the darkness of the night contributed to 
render still more visible and dreadful. But my uncle, in order to 
soothe the apprehensions of his friend, assured him it was only the 
burning of the villages which the country people had abandoned 
to the names ; after mis he retired to rest, and it is most certain he 
was so little discomposed as to fall into a deep sleep ; for, being 

Erethr fat and breathing hard, those who attended without actually 
eard him snore. The court which led to his apartment being now 
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abnost filled with stones and ashes, if he had continued there any 
time longer it would have been impossible for him to have made 
his way out ; it was thought proper, therefore, to awaken him. He 
got up, and went to Pomponianus and the rest of his company, who 
were not unconcerned enough to think of going to bed. They con- 
sisted together whether it would be most prudent to trust to the 
houses, ^^ch now shook from side to side with frequent and violent 
concussions; or fly to the open fields, where the calcined stones 
and cinders, though light indeed, yet fell in large showers, and 
tiireatened destruction. In this distress they resolved for the fields 
as the less dangerous situation of the two ; a resolution which, while 
liie rest of the company were hurried into it by their fears, my uncle 
embraced upon cool and deliberate consideration. They went out 
then, having pillows tied upon their heads with napkins ; and this 
was their whole defence against the storm of stones that fell around 
them. Though it was now day everywhere else, with them it was 
darker than the most obscure night, excepting only what light pro- 
ceeded from the fire and flames. They thou^t proper to go down 
farther upon the shore to observe if they might safely put out to sea, 
but they found the waves still run exteemely high and boisterous. 
There my tmcle, having drunk a draught or two of cold water, 
thrfew himself down upon a cloth which was spread for him, when 
immediately the flames and a strong smell of sulphur, which was 
the forerunner of them, dispersed the rest of the company, and 
obliged him to rise. He raised himself up with the assistance of 
two of his servants, and instantly fell down dead; suflbcated, as I 
conjecture, by some gross and noxious vapour, having always had 
weak lungs, and frequency subiected to a difficulty of breathing. 
As soon as it was li^t again, which was not tUl the third day after 
this melancholy accident, his body was found entire, and without 
any marks of violence upon it, exactly in the same posture that ho 
fell, and looking more luce a man asleep than dead. During all 
this time my mother and I, who were at Misenum-; — But as 
this has no connexion with your history, so your inquiry went no 
&rtiher than concerning my uncle's death ; with that, therefore, I 
will put an end to my letter : suffer me only to add, that I have 
faitnrally related to you what I was either an eyewitness of myself 
or received immediately after the accident happened, and before 
there was time to vary the truth. You wiU choose out of this nar- 
rative such circumstances as shall be most suitable to your purpose; 
for there is great difference between what is proper for a letter and 
a history, between writing to a friend and writing to the public. — 
Farewell. 
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•C BSBCHEB STOW. 
This muld-bnown utlioieia needs no paueeytio tmm our pen. Her busmk 
both u an advocate of humsnitr. and u * wltt]r and pctotcd writer tf OoliCB, 
muBt be known to evei? reader of thew Tdnniea. 




" O TopBT, poor child, J love you!" swd Etb, with a sudd 
_jTst of feeling, and laying her httle thin, white hand on Toper 
Bhoulder, " I love you, becauBc you haven't had any father, 



mother, or friends— because you've been a poor, abused child 
love you, and I want you to oe good. I am veiy unwell, Topsy, 
and I think I shan't hve a great while ; and it really grievea me 
to have you he ho naughty. I wish yon would try to be good for 
my sake ; it's only a httle while I ahall be with you," 

The round, keen eyes of the black child were overcast with 
tears ; laree, bright drops rolled heavily down, one by one, and fell 
on the little white hand. Yea, in that moment a ray of real belief, 
a ray of heavenly love, had penetrated the darkness of her heathen 
Bonll She laid ner head down between hei knees, and wept and 
Bobbed; while the beautiful child, bending over her, looked like 
the pictoie of scnne bright augel stooping to reclaim a ainner. 
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^SCHYLUS. 

JEscHYLus, son of Euphorion, was bom at Eleusis, b.c. 525. He is said to 
have written from seventy to ninety dramas, and is uniyersally renowned as 
the most sublime poet of antiquity, after Homer. 

CH0EU8. 

Speak now, and let us know the whole offence 
Jove charges thee withal ; for which he seized, 
And with dishonour and dire insult loads thee. 
Unfold the tale ; unless, perhaps, such sorrow 
Irks thee to tell. 

PEOMETHEUS. 

To tell or not to tell 
Irks me the same ; which way I turn is pain. 
When first the gods their fatal strife began, 
And insurrection ra^ed in Heaven — some striving 
To cast old Kronos j from his hoary throne, 
That Jove might reign, and others to crush i* the bud 
His swelling mastery — I wise counsel gave 
To the Titans, sons of primal Heaven and Earth ; 
But gave in vain. Then* dauntless stubborn souls 
Spumed gentle ways, and patient-working wiles. 
Weening swift triumph with a blow. But me. 
My mother Themis, not once but oft, and Earth 
(One shape of various names), prophetic told 
That violence and rude strength in such a strife 
Were vain — craft haply might prevail. This lesson 
I taught the haughty Titans, but they deigned, 
Scarce with contempt, to hear my prudent words. 
Thus baffled in my plans, I deemed it best, 
As things then were, leagued with my mother Themis, 
To accept Jove's proffered friendship. By my counsels 
From his i^rimeval throne was Kronos hurled 
Into the pit Tartarean, dark, profound, 

* Ftometheos, the son of lapetns and Clymene, incnrred the wrath of Zeus 
(Jupiter), by his conduct in teaching men the various art« of life, especially the 
use of fbre. For this he was doomed to be chained in a rayine on Mount Cau- 
casus, and, some say, with a vulture perpetually gnawing his liver (see *' Classical 
Dictionary.") The chorus in the present play (the noblest poem of ^schylus 
extant) are condoling with Prometheus on his sufferings, and he relates the 
manner In which he had served Zeus, and the ingratitude with which he had 
been treated. The translation is from the spirited pen of Mr. Blackie. 

t Saturn. It must not, however, be supposed that the Greek deities were 
precisely the same with the Latin ones, whose names are usually given as equl- 
Talents. In fact, the two mythologies are entirely distinct* 
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WitH all his troop of Mends. SucH was the kindness 

From me received Irr him who now doth hold 

The masterdom of Heayen ; these the rewards 

Of my great zeal : for so it hath been ever. 

Suspicion's a disease that cleaves to tyrants. 

And they who love most are the first suspected. 

As for yonr question, for what present fault 

I bear the wrong that now afflicts me, hear. 

Soon as he sat on his ancestral throne 

He called the gods together, and assigned 

To each his fair aUotment, and his sphere 

Of sway supreme ; but, ah ! for wretched man ! 

To him nor part nor portion fell : Jove vowed 

To blot his memory m>m the earth, and mould . 

The race anew. I only of the gods 

Thwarted his will ; and but for my strong aid. 

Hades had whelmed, and hopeless rain swamped 

All men that breathe. Such were my crimes ; these pains 

Grievous to suffer, pitiful to behold. 

Were purchased thus ; and -mercy's now denied 

To him whose crime was mercy to mankind : 

And here I lie, in cunning torment stretched^ 

A spectacle inglorious to Jove. 

CHOBUS. 

An iron-heart were his, and flinty hard, 
Who on thy woes could look without a tear, 
Prometheus ; I had liefer not so seen thee. 
And seeing iiiee, fain would call mine eyesight liar. 

FBOMETHSTJS. 

Certes no sight am I for friends to look on. 

CHOBXTS. 

Was this thy sole offence P 

FBOXOTHETIS. 

I taught weak mortals 
Not to foresee harm, and forestall the Fates. 

CHOETTS. 

A sore disease to anticipate mischance : 
How didst thou cure it r 

PBOHETHETTS. 

Blind hopes of good I planted 
In their dark breasts. 

CHOBTT0. 

That was a boon, indeed. 
To ephemeral man. 

PBOMXTHBUS. 

ISfaiy more, I gave ^em &ce. 



i*» 
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CHOBUS. 

And flame-faced Are is now enjoyed by mortals 

FBOMSTHEUS. 

Enjoyed, and of all acts the destined mother. 

CHOBITS. 

And is this all the roll of thy offendings 

That he should rage so fierce P Hathlie not set 

Bounds to his vengeance ? 

PBOMETHBTIS. 

[None, but his own pleasure. 

CHOBTJS. 

And when shall he please P Vain the hope ; thou see'st 
That thou hast erred ; and that thou hast to us 
Ko pleasure brings, to thee excess of pain. 
Of this enough. Seek now to cure the eyil. 

FBOMETHEUS. 

Tis a light thing for him whose foot's unwarped 
By misadventure's meshes to advise 
Aid counsel the unfortunate. But I 
Foreknew my fate, and if I erredj I erred 
With conscious purpose, purchasing man's weal 
With mine own grief. I Jmew I should offend 
The Thimderer, though deeming, not that he 
Would perch me thus to pine 'twixt earth and sky. 
Of this wild wintry waste sole habitant. 



V 



ABBUTHNOT. 

John Abbuthhot was bom near Montrose, in 1865, embraced the medical 
profusion, and became the intimate friend of Pope and Swift, forming with 
them a triumvirate, whose miited wit was devoted to satirizing the frequent 
abuse cf human learning, and the absurdities consequent thereon. He died in 
1736, after leading a Hfe as renowned for its integrity and beneyolenee, as for 
its iBtelleetnal superiority. 

The dav of the christening being come, and the house filled with 
gossips, tiie leyity of whose conversation suited but ill with the 
ffravity of Dr. Cornelius Scriblerus, he cast about how to pass this 
day more agreeable to his character ; that is to say, not witkoxs^ 

• This story, like the whole work flrom whence it to \i^«ii^ V^ VsA.«sv^«^*"^ 
ridienle the pedantry and passion for useless knowledf^ -w^^^^i t^k^^*^^^^*^**^, 
too great a atady of the ancients, and of the abetruBA witoaw** x%»«« v«5^ ^ 
0ocb matten aa are conversant with common life. 

o2 
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some profitable cooferencej nor wholly without observance of sc 
ancient custom. 

He remembered to have read in Theocritus, that the cradle 
Hercules was a shield : and beins possessed of an antique buckl« 
which he held as a most inestimaible relic, he determined to ha 
the infant laid therein, and in that manner brought into tl 
study, to be shown to certain learned men of his ac€[uaintance. 

The regard he had for this shield had caused him formerly t 
compile a dissertation concerning it, proving from the several pro 
perhes, and particularly^ the colour of the rost^ the exact chronolog3 
thereof. 

With this treatise, and a moderate supper, he proposed to enter- 
tain his guests, though he had also another design, to have their 
assistance in the calculation of his son's nativity. 

He therefore took the buckler out of a case (in which he alwajrs 
kept it, lest it might conlract any modem rust), and entrusted it 
to his housemaid, with orders that, when the company was come, 
she should lay the child carefully in it, covered with a mantle of 
blue satin. 

The guests were no sooner seated but they entered into a warm 
debate about the Triclinium,* and the manner of Decubitus^ of the 
ancients, which Cornelius broke off in this manner :— 

" Tins day, my friends, I purpose to exhibit my son before you ; 
a child not wholly unworthy of mspection, as he is descended from 
a race of virtuosi. Let the physiognomist examine his features ; 
let the chirographists behold nis pa]bi ; but, above all, let us con- 
sult for the calculation of his nativity. To this end, as the child 
is not vulgar, I will not present him unto you in a vulvar manner. 
He shall be cradled in my ancient shield, so famous through the 
imiversities of Europe. You all know how I purchased that 
invaluable piece of antiquity, at the great (thouffh indeed inade- 
quate) expense of aU the plate of our famihr, how nappily I carried 
it off, ana how triumphantly I transported it hither, to the inex- 

Eressibk crief of all Grermany. Happy in eveiy circumstance, 
utthat it oroke the heart of the great Melchior Insipidus!" 
Here he stopped his speech, upon sichtof themaid, who entered 
the room with the child : he took it in nis arms and proceeded : — 
" Behold then my child, but first behold the shield, behold this 
msty-^r rather let me call it this precious serugo ; behold this 
beautifiil varnish of time, this venerable verdure of so many ages !" 
In speaking these words he slowly lifted up the mantle which 
covered it, inch by inch; but at every incSi he uncovered his 
cheeks grew paler, his hand trembled, his nerves failed, till, on 
sight of the whole, the tremor became universal, the shield and the 
nfant both dropped to ^e ground, and he had only strength 
nough to cry out, " O God I my shield, my shield V* 

* The triclinium here means the arrangement of three couches round the 
aing tables of the ancients ; the decubUut refers to their habit of reclining, in* 
^ad of sitting, while at their meals. 
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The troth was, the maid (extremely concerned for the repntation 
of her own cleaiJiness, and her yonnff master's honour) had!scoured 
it as her hand-irons. 

Comelins sunk back on a chair, the guests stood astonished, the 
infant squalled, the maid ran in, snatched it up again in her arms, 
flew into her mistress's room, and told what had happened. Down 
stairs in an instant hurried all the gossips, where they found the 
doctor in a trance ; Hungary- water, Imrtshom, and the confused 
noise of shrill voices, at length awakened him, when, opening his 
eyes, he saw the shield in the hands of tlie housemaid. "O 
woman ! woman 1" he cried (and snatched it violently from her), 
" was it to thy ignorance, that this relic owes its rumP Where, 
where is iJie beautiM crust that covered thee so long P where those 
traces of time, and fingers as it were of antiquity P Where all 
those beautiful obscurities, the cause of much delightfrd disputa- 
tion, where doubt and uncertainty went hand in hand, and eter- 
nally exercised the speculations of the learned P And this the rude 
touch of an ignorant woman hath done away ! The curious pro- 
minence of the belly of that figure, which some, taking for the 
cuspis of a sword, denominated a Roman soldier; beholdshe hath 
cleaned it in like shameful sort, and shown to be the head of a nail. 
O my shield ! mv shield ! well may I say with Horace, * Non bene 
relicta parmula. "* 

The gossips, not at all inquiring into the cause of his sorrow, 
only asked if the child had no hurt ; and cried, ** Come, come, all 
is well ; what has the woman done but her duty, a tight cleanly 
wench, I warrant her ; what a stir a man makes about a bason,t 
that an hour ago, before her labour was bestowed upon it, 
a country barber would not have hung at his shop-door f" " A 
bason ! (cried another) no such matter ; 'tis nothing but a paltry 
old sconce, with the nozzle broken oflT." The learned gentlemen, 
who till now had stood speechless, hereupon, looking on the shield, 
declared tiieir assent to this latter opmion ; and desired Cor- 
nelius to be comforted, assuring him it was a sconce, and no other. 
But this, instead of comforting threw the doctor into such a violent 
fit of passion, that he was carried off ^oanin^ and speechless to 
bed, where, being quite spent, he fell mto a kmd of slumber. 

The bare mention of music threw Cornelius into a passion. 
" How can you dignify (quoth he) this modern fiddhng with the 
name of music P Will any of your best hautboys encoimter a 
wolf nowadays with no other arms but their instruments, as did 
that ancient piper, Pitliocaris P Have ever wild boars, elephants, 
deer, dolphins, whales, or turbots, showed the least emotion at 
the most elaborate strains of your modern scrapers; aU which have 

• ** Shield left not well 1" This is said by Horace, in reference to when he 
took flight from the decisive battle which established his patron Aagustos as 
emperor of Rome. 

t The reader wiU perhaps call to mind Don Qoizote's *• Mombrino's helmet,** 
which was nothing but a barber's brazen bason. 
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been, as it were, tamed and humanized by ancient mugjciani P* 
Whence proceeds the degeneracy of our morals P Is it not firom 
tiie loss or an ancient music, by which (says Aristotle) they taugiii 
all the virtues? else might we turn Newgate into a college of 
Doriant musicians, who should teach moral virtue to those people. 
Whence comes it that our present diseases are so stubboniP 
whence is it that I daily deplore my sciatica! pains P Alas ! be- 
cause we have lost their true cure by the melody of the pipe. All 
this was well known to the ancients, as Theopnrastus assures iu 
(whence Coelius calls it loca dolentia decarUare),! only indeed 
some small remains of this skill are preserved in we cure of the 
tarantula. Did not Pythagoras stop a company of drunken bullies 
from storming a civil house, by changing the strain of the pipe to 
the sober spond8eu8P§ and yet your modem musicians want art to 
defend then: windows from common nickers. It is well known 
that when the Lacedaemonian mob were up, they commonly sent 
for a Lesbian musician to appease them, and they immediatelT 

frew calm as soon as they neard Terpander sing : yet I don t 
elieve that the pope's whole band of music, though the best of 
this age, could keep his holiness's image from bein^ burnt on the 
fifth of November." — " Nor would Terpander hunself (replied 
Albertus) at Billingsgate, nor Timotheus at Hockley in the Hole, 
have any manner of effect; nor both of them together brinff 
Homeckll to common civility." — " That's a gross mistake (saia 
Cornelius very warmly) ; and, to prove it so, I have here a small 
lyra of my own, framed, strung, and tuned after the ancient 
manner. I can play some fragments of Lesbian tunes, and I wish 
I were to try upon the most passionate creatures alive." — " You 
never had a better opportunity (says Albertus), for yonder are 
two apple-women scolding, and just ready to uncoif one another." 
With that Cornelius, un£*essed as he was, jumps out into his bal- 
cony, his lyrsi. in hand, in his slippers, with his breeches hanging 
down to ms ancles, a stocking upon his head, and waistcoiU; of 
murrey-coloured satin upon his body. He touched his lyra with 
a very unusual sort of harpegiatura,^ nor were his hopes frus- 
trated. The odd equipage, the uncouth instrument, the strange- 
ness of the man, and of the music, drew the ears and eyes of me 
whole mob that were got about the two female champions, and at 
last of the combatants themselves. They all approached the bal- 
cony, in as close attention as Orpheus's first audience of cattle, or 
that of an Italian opera, when some favourite air is just awakened. 
This sudden effect of his music encouraged him mightily; and it 
was observed he never touched his lyre in such a truly chromatio 
aiid enharmonic manner as upon that occasion. The mob laughed, 

♦ So we are told of Orpheus. 

t The Dorian melody waa said to be of * serere. staid diaracter. 

% To charm a Bore place by singing. 

§ The spondee is a slow foot of two long syllables. 

t All these were low resorts for bear-baiting, and fucll like anuuements. 

T A quick, brilliant sort of prelude. 
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\mg, jumped, danced, and used many odd gettnres ; ail whicli lie 
adged to be caused hy the yarioiu strains and modulations. 
' Mark (quoth he) in this the power of the Ionian, in that you 
an see tne effect of the ^olian. ' But in a little time they began 
grow riotous, and threw stones; ComeHus then withdrew, but 
Tith the greatest air of triumph in the world. " Brother," said he, 
[ do you observe I have mixed unawares too much of the Phrygian ; 
mi^ht change it to the Lydian, and sofken their riotous tempers. 
$ut it is enough; learn from this sample to speak with veneration 
f ancient music. If this lyre in my unskilml hands can perfrom 
ach wonders, what must it not have done in those of a Timotheus 
r TerpanderP" Having said this, he retired with the utmost 
xultatbon in himself, and contempt of his brother ; and it is said 
ehaved that night with such unusual haughtiness to his family, 
liat they all had reason to wish for some ancient tibioen to calm 
is temper. 



mitt m)i 4ltwt 
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write a memoir of the greatest of English poets (bom at Stratford-on-Ayon, 
J64), is utterly beyond onr limits. Equally hopeless were the task of 
raising the efforts of the poet who was " for all time." As regards the extract 
3W presented, it is a noble and striking example of the terrible and pathetic 

1 poetry, and is so time-hononred in the recollectiim of our own childhood, 
lat we feel persuaded no book of the present character would be thought com- 
lete without it. 

JSdm, Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblm damn'd. 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell. 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
Thou com'st in such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee. I'll call thee Hamlet^ 
Xing, Father, Boyal Dane ; O answer me ; 
Let me not burst m ignorance ; but tell 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in earth, 
Have burst their cerements P* Why the sepulchre. 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inum'd. 
Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To cast thee up dgain P What may tms mean? 
That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel^f 
S^visit'st thus the glimpses of the moon. 
Making night hideous, and us fools of nature 

* A cloth in which the body was wrapped, flo called tnm. being iteeped in 
az icera). 

t Olans Kagnufl mentions the fkot thai the ancient Danish WiRion wed to 
9 buried in the annoor they bad wom dnxiiig life. 
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So Horribly to sliake our disposition, 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of onr souls P 

Say, why is thisP wherefore? what should we doP 

Ghost, Mark me. 

JIam, I will. 

Ghost, My hour is almost come, 
When I to sulph'rous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. 

Ham, Alas ! poor ghost ! 

Ghost Pity mo not, but lend thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold. 

Ham, Speak, I am bound to hear. 

Ghost, So art thou to revenge, when thou shalt hear. 

Ham. WhatP 

Ghost. I am thy father's spirit, 
Doom'd for a certain time to walk the night, 
And, for the day, confined to fast in fire. 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purged away* But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Wo\dd harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres. 
Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine : 
But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood ; list, list, oh list ! 
If thou didst ever thy dear father love — 

Ham. O Heaven ! 

Ghost. Kevenge his foul and most unnatural murder. 

Ham. Murder! 

Ghost. Murder most foul, as in the best it is ; 
But this most foul, strange, and unnatural. 

Ham. Haste me to know it, that I, with wings as swifl 
As meditation, or the thoughts of love^ 
May fly to my revenge. 

Ghost. I And thee apt ; 
And duller should'st thou be, than the fat weed 
That roots itself in ease on Lethe's wharf, 
Would'st thou not stir in this. Now, Hamlet, hear ; 
'Tis given out, that sleeping in mine orchard, 
A serpent stung me. So tlie whole ear of Denmark 
Is bv a forged process of my death 
BaDJcly abused:: but know, thou noble youth, 
The serpent that did sting thy father's life. 
Now wears his crown, 

* Shakspeare is gnilty of an anachronism in making the Danes believe in 
Boman-Catholio doctrines at this early period. 
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Sam, Oh, my prophetic soul ! my unde P 
Ghost. Ay, that incestuous, and adulterate beast, 

With witchcraft of his wit, with trait *rous gifts, 

(O wicked wit, and gifts that have the power 

So to seduce !) won to his shameM lust 

The wiU of my most seeming virtuous queen. 

Oh, Hamlet, what a falling off was there ! 

But soft ! methinks I scent the morning air — 

Brief let me be : Sleeping within mine orchard. 

My custom always in the afternoon, 

Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 

With juice of cursed hebony in a phial. 

And in the porches of mine ear did pour 

The leperous distilment. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother's hand. 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin ; 

No reck'ning made ! but sent to my account 

With all mv imperfections on my head ! 

Ham, Oh horrible ! oh horrible ! most horrible I 
Ghost. If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not ; 

But howsoever thou pursuest this act. 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 

Against thy mother aught ; leave her to Heav'n, 

And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge. 

To prick and sting her. Fare thee well at once ! 

The glow-worm snows the matin to be near. 

And 'gins to pale his ineffectual fire. 

Adieu, adieu, adieu ! remember me. 
Ham. Oh, all you host of heav'n ! O earth ! what else? 

And shall I couple hellP oh fie ! hold heart ! 

And you, my sinews, grow not instant old. 

But bear me stiffly up. Remember thee ! 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memoiy holds a seat 

In this distracted globe ! Remember thee 1 

Yea, from the tablet of my memory 

I'll wipe away all trivial fond records,* 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past. 

That youth and observation copied there ; 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 

Within the book and volume of my brain, 

Umnix'd with baser matter. 

* Impressioiu. 
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H08i.CS. 

Hd]L4jCB, born at VenniU, or Vemudam, s.c. <6, waa the ^ocen friend and 
«ompamon of Angostas Caesar and Maeoenas. The present Ode is a pleasing 
specimen of the grseefUl lyric poetry, to which, though in many instances bor- 
rowed from the Greek, the power of Horace, as an adapter, hat lent a grace 
and beauty never surpassed. 

TO SESTinS. 

Now winter melts in vernal gales, 
And grateful zephyrs fiU the spreading sails ; 

No more the ploughman loves his &e ; 
No more the lowing herds their stalls desire. 

While earth her richest verdure vields, 
Nor hoary frosts now whiten o'er tne fieldfi. 

Now joyous thro* the verdant meads, 
Beneath the rising moon, fair Venus leads 

Her various dance, and with her train 
Ofnymphs and modest graces, treads the plain, 

"Wiiile Vulcan's glowinc breath inspires 
The toilsome forge, and blows up aU its fires. 

Now crown'd with myrtle, or the flowr's 
Which the glad earth from her free bosom pours, 

We'll oflfer, in the shady grove. 
Or lunb, or kid, as Pan should best approve. 

With equal pace, impartial Fate 
Knocks at the palace, as the cottage gate, 

Nor should our simi of life extend 
Ourgrowing hopes beyond their destin'd end. 

When sunk to Pluto's shadowy coasts. 
Oppressed with darkness, and the fabled ghosts, 

In o more the dice shall there assign 
To thee, the jovial monarchy of wine ;* 

No more shall you the fair admire, 
The virgin's envy, and the youth's desire. 



There never was a finer morning seen than the Ist of November , 
I the sun shone out in its full lustre ; the whole face of the sk^ was 
t perfectly serene and clear, and not the least signal or wamm^ of 
that approaching event, which has made this once fiourishmg, 

* It was customary to east lots who should be the Idng or chief of the feast. 

t In the year 1756. The authorship of this article is uncertain. It has been 
{ ascribed to the Bev. Charles Davy, bat is more probably the wort; of a British 
\ BieidiMitrMident doling the awMoatastropfae. 
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opulent, and populous city a scene of the utmost honor and de- 
solation, except only sucn as served to alarm, but soaroelyleft 
a moment's time to fly from the general destruction. 

It was on the morning of this fatal day, between the Iiotitb of 
nine and ten, that I was set down in my apartment, just fi nialiing 
a letter, when the papers and table I was writing on besan to 
tremble with a gentle motion, which rather suiprised me, as Xconla 
not perceive a breath of wind stirring. Whilst I was reflecting with 
myself what this could be owing to, but without having the least 
apprehension of the real cause, the whole house b^zan to shake 
from the very foundation, which at first I imputed to the rattling of 
several coaches in the main street, which usually passed that way, 
at this time, from Belem to the palace : but on hearkening man 
attentivelr, I was soon undeceived, as I found it was owing to a.! 
strange, n*ightful kind of noise under ground* resembling tlia 
hollow distant rumbling of thunder. All this passed in leea '" 
a minute, and I must confess I now began to be alarmed, 
naturally occurred to me that this noise might possibly be the 
runner of an earthquake, as one I remembered, wmch had 
pcned about six or seven years ago, in the ishmd of Maid^^ 
commenced in the same manner, though it did Httle or 
damage. 

Upon this I threw down my pen, and started upon mr 
remaining a moment in suspense, whether I shoula stay in 
apartment or run into the street, as the danger in bo^ 
seemed equal ; and still flattering myself that this tremor 
produce no other eflects than such inconsiderable ones as had 
felt at Madeira ; but in a moment I was roused from my 
being instantly stunned with a most horrid crash, as if 
edifice in the city had tumbled down at once. The house I was SS 
shook witli such violence tliat the upper stories immediately feU* 
and though my apartment (which was the first floor) did not then 
share the same fate, yet everything was thrown out of its place, 
in such a manner that it was with no small difllculty I kept my 
feet, and expected nothing less than to be soon crushed to death, 
as the walls continued rocking to and fro in the frightfulleat 
manner, opening in several places ; large stones falling down on 
every side from the cracks, and the ends of most of uie raften 
starting out from the roof To add to this terrifying scene, the 
sky in a moment became so gloomy that I could now distinguish 
no particular object ; it was an Egyptian darkness, indeed, such as 
might be felt ; owing, no doubt, to the prodigious clouds of dust 
and lime raised from so violent a concussion, and, as some reported, 
to sulphurous exhalations, but this I cannot aflirm; how- 
ever, it is certain I found myself almost choked for near ten 
minutes. i 

As soon as the gloom began to disperse, and the violence of the 
shock seemed pretty much abated, tJie first object I perceiyed 
in the room was a woman sitting on the floor, wilh an infant in her 
armsi all covered with dust> pale and trembling. I asked her how 
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she got hith^, bnt ber conBtemalion was bo great abe could give 

me no account of lier escape. I suppose that when the tremor 
finrt began, she ran out of her own nonae, and finding liereelf in 
anch imminent danger from the falling stoncB, retired into the 
door of mine, which iras almoBt eontigiioufl to hers, for ahelter; 
and when the ahoclt increased, whichfilled the door with dust and 
rubbish, ran apstairs into mjr apartment, which waa then open t 
be it as it might, this was no time for cnrioaity. I remember (he 
poor creatore aaked me, in the atmost agony, if I did not t.hinlr 
the wrarld was at an end ; at the aame tmie ahe complWed of 



beins choked, and begged, for God'e eaVe, I would procnre her 
a little drink. Upon this I went to a cloaet whei« I kept a large 
jar of water, {which you know ia aometimea a pretty scarce com- 
modity in Lisbon,) but finding it broken in pieces, I told her she 
must not now think of auenchmg her thirst but saving her life, aa 
tlie honae waa jnat falling on our beads, and if a second shock 
eame, would certain^ burv us both. I bade her take hold of my 
aim, and ibat I wonld endearonr to bring her into Bome place of 
aeonrity. 

I shall alff^rs look upon it as a particular providence tliat I 
happened on thi« occasion to be undressed j tor had I dressed 
D^aelf as proposed when I got out of bed, in order to bre^ast 
with a friend, I should, in alTpTobability, hare run into the street 
at the beginning of the shock, as the rest of the people in the 
honae did, and, conaequently, have had niy brains daaned out, as 
every one of them had. However, the imminent dancer I was in 
did not hinder me from considering that my prcaenC oreea, oi^ «. 
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gown and slippers, wonld render my getting over the rainfl ahnosl 
impracticable : I had, therefore, still presence of mind enooi^ 
left to put on a pair of shoes and a coat, the first that oame in xxn 
way, wnich was everything I saved ; and in this dress I huniBfl 
downstairs, the woman with me, holding by my arm, and made 
directly to that end of the street whidi opens to the Taam, 
Finding the passage this way entirely blocked np with the fiulen 
houses to the neight of their second stories, I turned back to the 
other end which led into the main street (the common thoroas^ 
fare to the palace), having helped the woman over a vast heajf oi 
ruins, with no small hazard to my own life. Just as we were gomg 
into this street, as there was one part I could not well dimb 0¥er 
without the assistance of mv hands as well as feet, I desired hor 
to let go her hold, which she did, remaining two or three ftet 
behind me, at which instant there fell a vast stone from a tottering 
wall, and crushed both her and the child in pieces. Sodismal aspee* 
tacle at any other tune would have affected me in the hi^^flat 
degree ; but the dread I waa in of sharing the same £ette iDjmKI 
and the many instances of the same kina which presented uiieoi' 
selves all around, were too shocking to make me dwell a momeoatofl 
this single object. 

I had now a long narrow street to pass, with the hooses on etA 
side four or five stories high, all very old, the greater part alm^f 
thrown down, or continually falling, and threatening the ptf* 
sengers with inevitable death at every step, numbers of whom I0 
killed before me, or what I thought far more deplorable— so bmiBM! 
and wounded that they could not stir to help memselves. For W& 
own part, as destruction appeared to me unavoidable, I oi^y wishsa 
I might be made an ena of at once, and not hare w^ limhs 
broken, in which case I could expect nothiiM^ else bat to be left 
upon the spot, lingering in misery, like these poor unhappy 
wretches, without receiving the least succour from any person. 

As self-preservation, however, is the first law of nature, these 
sad thoughts did not so far prevail as to make me totally de^paffi 
I proceeded on as fast as I conveniently could, though with the 
utmost caution ; and having at length ^ot clear of this hondd 
passage, I found myself safe and unhurt m the large open space 
before St. Paul's church, which had been thrown down a few 
minutes before, and buried a great part of the congregation, thai 
was generally pretty numerous, this being reckoned one of the 
most populous parishes in Lisbon. Here I stood some time con- 
sidering what 1 should do, and not thinking myseK safe in tibii 
situation, I came to the resolution of climbing over the ruins of 
the west end of the church, in order to get to the river's side, thai 
I might be removed as far as possible from the tottering houses, in 
cajse of a second shock. 

This, with some difficulty, I accomplished ; and here I found a 
prodigious concourse of people of Doik sexes, and of all ranks 
and conditions, among wham I observed some of the principa] 
canom of the patriarcnid church, in their purple To\)«a «ava TochetB, 
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se all go in the liabits of bishops ; several ;^est8 who had 
om the altars in their sacerdotal vestments in the midst of 
celebrating mass ; ladies half dressed, and some without 
: aU these, whom their mutual dangers had here assembled 
& place of safely, were on their knees at prayers, with the 
B of death in t^eir countenances, eveiy one striking his 
«, and crying out incessantly, Miserecordia meu Dias, 
idst this crowd I could not avoid taking notice of an old 
skble priest, in a stole and surplice, who, I apprehend, had 
»d from St. Paul's. He was continually moving to and £ro 
^ the people, exhorting them to repentance, and endeavouring 
ifort them. He told them, with a flood of tears, that Grod 
rievously provoked at their sins, but that if they would call 
the Blessed Virgin, she would intercede for them. Every 
)W flocked around him, earnestly begging his benediction, 
ippy did that man think himself who could get near enough 
en the hem of his garment ; several, I observed, had littie 
n crucifixes and images of saints in their hands, which they 

I me to kiss, and one poor Irishman, I remember, held out 
Lntonio to me for this purpose, and when I ffently put his 
iside, as giving him to understand that I desired to be 
)d tins piece of devotion, he asked me with some indignation, 
er I thought there was a God. I verily believe many of 
or bigoted creatures who saved these useless pieces of wood, 
leir children to perish. However, you must not imagine 
have now the least inclination to mock at their superstitions. 
»rely pity them, and must own, that a more affecting 
de was never seen. Their tears, their bitter sighs and 
tations, would have touched the most flinty heart. I knelt 
amongst them, and prayed as fervently as the rest, though 
nuch TOoperer object, the only Being who could hear my 
7S to afford me any succour. 

he midst of our aevotions, the second great shock came on, 
less violent than the first, and completed the ruin of those 
[ijb;s which had been already much shattered. The con- 
tion now became so universal, that the shrieks and cries of 
ecordia could be distinctly heard from the top of St. Cathe- 
Hill, at a considerable distance off, whither a vast number 

£le had likewise retreated ; at the same time we could hear 
of the parish church there, whereby many persons were 
on the spot, and others mortally wounded, x ou may judge 
force of this shock, when I mform you it was so violent 
could scarce keep on my knees ; but it was attended with 
drcumstances still more dreadful than the former. On a 

I I heard a general outcry, "The sea is coming in, we shall 
lost." Upon this, turning my eyes towards the river, which 

; place is near four miles broad, I could perceive it laewro^^ 
welling in a most unaccountable maimftT, «»a T^^ynccL^'^^^ 
g. In an instant there appeared, at aome otmJS^ ^^^*^^^^^"*x«k 
bofitr o/ Fater^ liaing ag lit were like «b iBO^ ^Xi «5«as« 
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on foaming and roaring, and ruslicd towards the shore with Biidi 
impetuosity, that we oQ immediately ran for our lives as fast as 
possible ; many were actually swept away, and the rest above their 
waist in water at a good distance from the banks. For my own 
part, I had the narrowest escape, and should certainly have been 
lost, had I not grasped a large beam tliat lay on the ground, till the 
water returned to its channel, wliich it did almost at the same instant 
with equal rapidity. As there now Appeared at least as nmeh 
danger from tlio sea as the land, and I scarce knew whither to 
retire for shelter, I took a sudden resolution of retumingbaoL 
with my clothes all dripping, to the area of St. Paul's. Here I 
stood some time, and observed the ships tumbling and tofisiDff 
about as in a violent storm ; some had broken their cables, sma 
were carried to the other side of the Tagus ; others were whirled 
round with incredible swiftness ; several larsc boats were turned 
keel upwards ; and all this without any wind, which seemed the 
more astonishing. It was at the time of which I am now speakmg, 
that the fine new quay, built entirely of rou^h marble, at an im- 
mense expense, was entirely swaUowedup, Tvithall the people on it 
who had ficd thither for safety, and had reason to think themselves 
out of danger in such a place : at the same time, a great number of 
boats and smaU vessels, anchored near it (all likewise full of people, 
who had retired thither for the same purpose), were all swiJlowed 
up, as in a whirlpool, and never more appeared. 

This last dreadful incident I did not see with my own eves, as 
it passed three or four stones* throws from the spot where I then 
was, but I had the account as here given from several masters of 
ships, who were anchored within two or three hundred ^ards of 
the quay, and saw the whole catastrophe. One of them in parti- 
cular informed me, that when the second shock came on, he could 
perceive the whole city waving backwards and forwards, like 
the sea when the wind first begins to rise ; that the agitation of 
the earth was so great, even under the river, that it threw up his 
large anchor from the mooring, wliich swam, as he termed it, on 
the surface of the water; that immediately upon tiiis eztraordinaiy 
concussion, the river rose at once near twenty feet, and in a mo- 
ment subsided; at which instant ho saw the quay, with the whole 
concourse of people upon it, sink down, and at the same time every 
one of the boats and vessels that were near it, were drawn into 
the cavity, which he supposed instantly closed upon them, inas- 
much as not the least si^n of a wreck was ever seen afterwards. 
This account you may give full credit to, for as to the loss of tilie 
vessels, it is confirmed by everybody ; and with regard to the 
quay, I went myself a few days after to convince myself of the 
trutn, and could not find even the ruins of a place, where I had 
taken so many agreeable walks, as this was the common rendez- 
vous of the factory in the cool of the evening. I found it all deep 
water, and in some parts scarcely to bo fathomed. 

This is the only place I could learn wliich was swallowed up in 
or about XisboU; though I saw many large cracks and fissures ia 
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tifferent parte ; and one odd piienomenon I must not omit, which 
was oommiinicated to me by a friend who has a house and wine- 
cellars on the other side of the river, viz., that the dwelling-honse, 
being first terribly shaken, which made all the family nm out, 
there presently fell down a vast high rock near it; that upon this 
the river rose and subsided in the manner already mentioned, and 
immediately a great number of small fissures appeared in several 
contiguous pieces of ground, from whence there spouted out, IHce 
a jet (Teau, a large quantity of fine white sand to a prodigious 
height. It is not to be doubted the bowels of the earth must have 
been excessively agitated to cause these surprising effects; but 
whether the shocks were owing to any sudden explosion of various 
minerals mixing together, or to air pent up, and struggling for 
vent, or to a collection of subterraneous waters forcing a passage, 
God only knows. As to the fiery eruptions then talkwl off, I be- 
lieve they are without foundation, though it is certain, I heard 
several complaining of strong sulphurous smells, a dizziness in 
their heads, a sickness in their stomachs, and difficulty of respira- 
tion, not that I felt any such symptoms myself. 

I had not been long in the area of St. Paul's, when I felt the 
third shock, which though somewhat less violent than the two 
former, the sea rushed in again, and retired with the same rapidity, 
and I remained up to my knees in water, though I had gotten upon 
a small eminence at some distance from the river, with the ruins 
of several intervening houses to break its force. At this time I 
took notice the waters retired so impetuously, that some vessels 
were left quite dry, which rode in seven fattom water ; the river 
thus continued alternately rushing on and retiring several times 
together, ia such sort, that it was justly dreaded Lisbon would 
now meet the same fate which a few years before had befallen the 
city of Lima ; and no doubt had this place lain open to the sea, 
and the force of the waves not being somewhat broken by the 
winding of t^e bay, the lower parts of it at least would have been 
totally destroyed. 

The master of a vessel which arrived here just after the 1st of 
November, assured me, that he felt the shock above forty leagues 
at sea so sensibly, that he really concluded he had struck upon a 
rock, till he threw out the lead, and could find no bottom, nor 
could he possibly guess at the cause, till the melancholy sight of 
this desolate city left him no room to doubt of it. The two first 
shocks, in fine, were so violent, that several pilots were of opinion 
the situation of the bar, at the mouth of the Tagus, was changed. 
Certain it is, that one vessel, attempting to pass through the usual 
channel, foundered, and another struck on the sands, and was at 
first given over for lost, but at len^ got through. There was 
another great shock after this, which pretty much affected the 
river, but I think not so violently as the preceding, thox^^^K^^wJ^L 
persons assured me, that as they were naina on nsst%^%«3iB."V'B. "^e^ 
great road leadin^r to JBelem, one side of "sm^c^s^ ^«^ o^'a. V^ ^«^ 
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river, tlie waves mslied in with so fliuch rapidity, that th^ wan 
obliged to gallop as fa^t as possible to the upper grounds, tar fttf 
of being carriea away. 

I was now in such a situation, that I knew not whioli way to 
turn myself ; if I remained there, I was in danger from ihe sea; if 
I retired further from the shore, the houses threatened certain 
destruction; and, at last, I resolved to go to the Mint^ whieli 
being a low and very strong building, had received no coxiBideinbla 
damage, except in some of the apartments towards the riyer. Tha 

Sarty of soldiers, which is every day set there on guard, had all 
esertcd the place, and the only person that remained waa fshe 
commanding officer, a nobleman's son, of ^ about seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, whom I found standing at the gate. Ai 
there was still a continued tremor of the earth, and the place whate 
we now stood (being within twenty or thirty feet of the oppoaite 
houses, which were all tottering) appeared too dangerous, tiie 
court-yard likewise being fidl of water, we both retired inward to 
a hillock of stones and rubbish : here I entered into- conversation 
with him, and having expressed my admiration that one so yonn^ 
should have the courage to keep his post, when every one of hu 
soldiers had deserted theirs, the answer he made was, though he 
were sure the earth would open and swallow him up, he scorned to 
think of flying from his post. In short, it was owing to the mag- 
nanimity of tnis young man, that the Mint, which at this time had 
upwards of two miUions of money in it, was not robbed; and 
indeed I do him no more than justice, in saying, that I never saw 
any one behave with equal serenity and composure, on occasioni 
much less drcadfid than the present. I beheve I might remain in 
conversation with him near five hours ; and though I was now 
grown faint from the constant fatigue I had undergone, and having 
not yet broken my fast, yet this had not so much eiFect upon me 
as the anxiety I was under for a particular friend, with whom I 
was to have dined that dajr, and who, lodging at the top of a veiy 
high house in the heart of the city, and being a stranger to the 
language, could not but be in the utmost danger; my conceni, 
therefore, for his preservation, made mo determine, at aU events, 
to go and see what was become of him, upon which I took my 
leave of the officer. 

As I thought it would be the height of rashness to venture back 
through the same narrow street I had so providentially escaped 
from, I judced it safest to return over the ruins of St. Paid's to 
the river side, as the water now seemed little agitated. From hence 
I proceeded, with some hazard, to the large space before the Irish 
convent of Corpo Santo, which had been thrown down, and buried 
a great number of people who were hearing mass, besides some of 
the friars ; the rest of the commumty were standing in the area, 
looking, Tiith dejected countenances, towards the rums : from this 
place I took my way to the back street leadmc to the palacef 
leaving the ship-yard on one side, but found the further passage, 
opening into the principal street, stopped up by ^e ruins of tm 
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Opera HoojBe, one of the soHdest and meet magnificent biuldmgs 
ortiie kind in Europe, and just finiished at aprodinons expense ; a 
Tast heap of stones, each of several tons' wei^t, had entirely 
blocked up the front of Mr. Bristow's honse, which was opposite 
to it, and Mr. Ward, his partner, told me the next day, that he 
was jnst that instant going out at the door, and had actualhr set 
one foot over the threshold, when the west end of the Opera 
Hoose fell down, and had he not in a moment started back, he 
should have been crushed into a thousand pieces. ^ 

From hence I turned back, and attempted getting by the other 
way into the great square of the palace, twice as large as Lincoln's 
lim-fields, one side of which had been taken up by the noble 
quaji spoke of, now no more; but this passa^ was likewise 
obstructed bv the stones fallen from the great arched gateway : I 
oould not help taking particular notice, that all the apartments 
wherein the royal family used to reside were thrown down, and 
themselyes, wimout some extraordinary miracle, must unavoidably 
have perished, had they been there at the time of the shock. 
!E^ding this passage impracticable, I turned to the other arched 
way wSch led to the new square of the palace, not the eighth 
Wtt so spacious as the other, one side of which was taken up bv 
the Patriarchal Church, which also served for the Chapel Bipyal, 
and the other hj a most magnificent building of modem architec- 
ture, probably indeed by far the most so, not yet completely 
finisheii ; as to the former, the roof and part of the front walls 
were thrown down, and the latter, notwithstanding their solidity, 
had been so shaken, that several large stones fell nromthe top, and 
every part seemed disjointed. The square was fall of coaches, 
chaises, horses, and mules, deserted by their drivers and attend- 
ants, as well as their owners. 

The nobility, gentry, and clergy, who were assisting at divine 
service when the earthquake be^an, fled away with tne utmost 
precipitation, every one where his fears carried him, leaving the 
splendid apparatus of the numerous altars to the mercy of the first 
comer ; but this did not so much afiect me, as the distress of the 
poor animals, who seemed sensible of their hard fate ; some few 
were killed, others wounded, but the greater part, which had 
received no hurt, were left there to starve. 

From this square, the way led to my friend's lodgings, through 
a long, steep, and narrow street : the new scenes of horror I met 
with here exceed all description ; nolMng could be heard but sighs 
and groans ; I did not meet with a soul in the passage who was 
not bewailinff the death of his nearest relations and dearest friends, 
or the loss of all his substance ; I could hardljr take a single step, 
without treading on the dead or the dying : in some places 1^ 
coaches, with their masters, horses, and riders, almost crushed in 
pieces ; here mothers with infants in their arms : there ladies, 
richly dressed, priests, friars^ gentlemen, mechanics, either in the 
same condition, or just expirmg ; some had tlieir backs or thi^^ 
broken, others vast stones on their breasts ; sonifiVm ^jkDSSK^iXssscsa^ 

d2 
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in tlio rabbisli, and, crying out in vain to the passengera fbr boo* 
cour, were left to perish with the rest. 

At length I arri;\red at the spot opposite to the house where mj 
friend, for whom I was so anxious, resided; and finding this as 
well as the contiguous buildings thrown down (whidi made me 
give him over for lost), I now thought of nothing but saving my 
own life in the best manner I could ; and in less than an hour got 
to a public-house, kept by one Morley, near the English burying- 
ground, about half a mile from the ci^, where I still remain, imn. 
a great number of my countrymen, as well as Portuguese, in the 
same wretched circumstances, having almost ever since lain en 
the ^ound, and never once within doors, with scarcely any 
covering to defend me from the inclemency of the night air, which, 
at this time, is exceedingly sharp and piercing. 

Perhaps you may think the present dolefiiil subject here coa- 
cludod ; but, alas ! the horrors of the 1st of November are sufficient 
to fill a volume. As soon as it grew dark, another scene presented 
itself, little less shocking than those already described ; the wh(Je 
city appeared in a blaze, which was so bright that I could easily 
see to read by it. It may be said without exaggeration, it was on 
fire at least in a hundred dilTcrcnt places at once, and thus con« 
tinned burning for six days together, without intermission, or the 
least attempt being made to stop its progress. 

It went on consuming everything the earthquake had spared, 
and the people were so dejectea and terrified, that few or none had 
courage enough to ventiire down to save any part of their sub- 
stance ; every one had his eyes turned towards the flames, and 
stood looking on with silent grief, which was only interrupted by 
the cries and shrieks of the women and children calling on the 
saints and angels for succour, whenever the earth began to tremble, 
which was so often this night, and indeed I may say ever since, 
that the tremors, more or less, did not cease for a quarter of an 
hour together. I could never learn that this terrible fire was owing 
to any subterraneous eruption, as some reported, but to three 
causes, which all concurring at the same time, will naturally ac- 
count for the prodigious havoc it made. The 1st of November 
being All Saints* Day, a high festival among the Portuguese, every 
altar in ever^ church and chapel (some of which have more than 
twenty) was illuminated with a number of wax tapers and lamps, 
as customar;y ; these setting fire to the curtains and timber-work 
that fell with the shock, the conflagration soon spread to the 
neighbouring houses, and being there joined with the fires in the 
kitchen chimneys, increased to such a degree, that it might eaedly 
have destroyed the whole city, though no other cause had con- 
curred, especially as it met with no interruption. 

But what would appear incredible to you, were the fact less 
public and notorious, is, that a gang of hardened villains, who had 
Been confined, and got out of prison when the wall fell, at the first 
shock, were busily employea in setting fibre to those buildings 
which stood some chance of escaping the general destruction, i 
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cannot conceive what could have induced them to this hellish work, 
except to add to the horror and confusion, that they miffht, by 
this means, have the better opportunity of plundering wim secu- 
rity. But there was no necessi^ for taking this trouble, as they 
might certainly have done their business without it, since the 
whole city was so deserted before night, that I believe not a soul 
remained in it, except those execrable villains, and others of the 
same stamp. It is possible some among them might have had 
other motives besides robbing, as one in particular being appre- 
hended, (they say he was a Moor, condemned to ike galleys,) con- 
fessed at the gallows, that he had set fire to the king's palace with 
his own hand ; at the same time glorying in the action, and declar- 
ing, with his last breath, that he hoped to have burnt all the royal 
family. It is likewise generally beheved that Mr. Bristow*s house, 
which was an exceeding strong edifice, built on vast stone arches, 
and had stood the shocks without any great damage, further than 
what I have mentioned, was consumed in the same manner. The 
fire, in short, by some means or other, may be said to have de- 
stroyed the whole city, at least everything tiiat was grand or 
valuable in it. 

With regard to the buildings, it was observed that the soHdest 
in general fell the first. Ever^ parish church, convent, nunnery, 
palace, and public edifice, with an infinite number of private 
nouses, were either thrown down or so miserably shattered, that 
it was rendered dangerous to pass by them. 

The whole number of persons that perished, including those who 
were burnt, or afterwards crushed to death whilst digging in the 
ruins, is supposed, on the lowest calculation, to amount to more 
than sixty mousand ; and though the damage in other respects 
cannot be computed, yet you may form some idea of it, when I 
assure you that this extensive and opulent city is now nothing but 
a vast heap of ruins ; that the rich and poor are at present upon a 
level ; some thousands of families, which but the day before had 
been easy in their circumstances, being now scattered about in 
the fields, wanting every conveniency of life, and finding none able 
to relieve them. 

A few days after the first consternation was over, I ventured 
down into the city by the safest ways I could pick out, to see if 
there was a possibility of getting anything out of my lodgings, but 
the ruins were now so augmented by the late fire, that I was so 
far firom being able to distinguish the individual spot where the 
house stood, that I could not even distinguish the street amidst 
such moimtains of stones and rubbish which rose on every side. 
Some days after 1 ventured down again with several porters, who, 
having lon^ plied in these parts of the town, were well acquainted 
with the situation of particular houses ; by their assistance I at 
last discovered the spot ; but was soon convinced to di% ^^^^^ «s^- 
^ing here, besides the danger of sucliBJi %\^tk^\.>'^^'Q^^ ^^^^^ 
answer the expense ; but what fiirtlieT mdxvcei^TEka V^^sct ''^^^^^ 
ihaadti» of the matter, was the Bigbfc oi ^^xv^as^ ^^^ ^lasaje^ 
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from whence I knew for certain that those thingi I set the gresM 
value on, must have been irrecoverably lost in the fire. 

On both the times when I attempted to make this firoitiLeM 
search, cBpccially the first, there came such an intolerable stench 
from the dead bodies, that I was ready to faint away ; and though 
it did not seem so great this last time, yet it had like to have been 
more fatal to me, as I contracted a fever by it, but of which, Ood 
be praised, I soon got the better. However, this made me 00 caa- 
tious for the future, that I avoided passing near certain places, 
where the stench was so excessive that people began to drrad aa 
infection. A gentleman told me, that going into the town a few 
days after the earthquake, he saw several bodies lying in tiie 
streets, some horribly mangled, as he supposed, by the dogs; 
others half burnt ; some quite roasted ; and that in certain pla^ 
particularly near the doors of churches, they lay in vast lieaps, 
piled one upon another. You may guess at the prodigious havoo 
which must have been made, by the single instance I am going to 
mention. There was a high-arched passage, like one of our old 
city gates, fronting the west door of the ancient cathedral ; on the 
left hand was the famous church of St. Antonio, and on the right 
some private houses, several stories high. The whole area sur- 
roimd(^d by all these buildings did not much exceed one of our 
small court.8 in London. At the first shock, numbers dT people 
who were then passing under the arch, fled into the middle of this 
area for shelter ; tlioso in the two churches, as many as could pos- 
sibly get out, did the same : at this instant the arched gateway, 
with the fronts of the two churches and contiguous buildings, ful 
inclining one towards another with tlie sudden violence of the 
shock, fell down, and buried every soul as they were standing here 
crowded together. 

Tlius, my dear friend, have I given you a genuine, though im- 
perfect, account of this terrible judmnent, which has left so deep an 
impression on my mind, that I shall never wear it off. I havelost 
all the money I had by me, and have saved no other clothes than 
what I have on my back ; but what I regret most, is the irrepa- 
rable loss ot my books and papers. To add to my present distr^s, 
those friends to whom I could have appUed on any other occasion^ 
are now in the same wretched circumstances with myself. How- 
ever, notwithstanding all that I have suffered, I do not think I 
have reason to despair, but rather to return my gratefuUest acknow- 
led^ents to the Almighty, who hath so visibfy preserved my life 
amidst such dangers, where so many thousands perished : and the 
same good Providence, I trust, will still continue to protect me, and 
point out some means to extricate myself out of these difficulties. 
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CAMPBELL. 



Thomas Campbell, born at Glasgow, 1777, a successful clerical scholar, and 
the author of many poems, which hare rendered his name a " household word" 
in the literature of England. His " Gertrude ol Wyoming" is unsurpassed, 
and has been pointed out by Sheridan Knowles as one of the books which 
f oung women should read ; no small compliment to the graceful taste and high 
moral feeling which could hare given birth to lines like the following. 

Thy pencil traces on the lorer's thought 
Some cottage-home, from towns and toil remote, 
Where lore and lovemajr claim alternate hours, 
With peace embosomed in Idalian bowers ! 
Bemote from busy life's bewildered way. 
O'er all his heart shaU Taste and Beauty sway, 
!Free on the sunny slope or winding shore 
With hermit steps to wander and adore ! 
There thall he love, when genial mom appears, 
Like pensive Beauty smiling in her tears, . 
To watch the brightening roses of the sky, 
And muse on Nature with a poet's eye ! 

And when the Sim's last splendor hghif the deep, 
The woods and waves and murmuring winds aaleep. 
When fairy harps the Hesperian planet hail, 
And the lone cuckoo sighs along the vale. 
His^th shall be where streamy mountains swell 
Their shadowy ^andeur o'er the narrow dell ; 
Where mouldenng piles and forests intervene. 
Mingling witii darker tints the living green i 
No circling hiUs his ravished eye to bound, 
Heaven, and^earth and ocean, olazing all around I 

The moon is up— the watch-tower oimly buroi— 
And down the vale his sober step returns ; 
But pauses oft as winding rocks convey 
The still sweet fall of music far away : 
And oft he lingers from his home a while. 
To watch the aying notes, and start, and smile ! 

Let winter come ! let polar spirits sweep 
The darkening world, and tempest-troubled deep ; 
Though boundless snows the withered heath deform, 
And me dim sun scarce wanders through the storm, 
Yet shall the smile of social love repay. 
With mental light, the melancholy day ! 
And when its short and sullen noon i% o'et. 
The ice-chained waters slximbeimg oaVk^b dcL<:st:^« 
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How bright the fagots in his little hall 

Blaze on the hearth and warm the pictured wall I 

How blest ho naroea, in love's familiar tone. 
The kind to friend by nature marked luB own j 




And, in the waTelesB mirror of his mind, 
ViewB the fleet years of pleaaure left behind, 
Since when her empire o er bis heart began — 
Since first he called her his before the holy ma 

Tnm the gay taper in his rustic dome. 
And light Uie wintry paradise of home ; 
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And let the half-nncurtamed window hail 
Some way-worn man benighted in the vale ! 
Now, wmle the moaning night-wind rages high, 
As sweep the shot-stars down the tronbled sky; 
While fiery hosts in heaven's wide circle play, 
And bathe in lurid hght the milky way ; 
Safe from the storm, the meteor, and the shower. 
Some pleasing page shall charm the solemn hour ; 
With pathos shall command, with wit beguile 
A generous tear of anguish, or a smile ! 



8HAE8PEABE. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend Signiors, 

My verv noble and approved good masters, 

That I have ta*en away this old man's daughter. 

It is most true ; true, I have married her : 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent ; no more. Kudo am I in speech, 

And little bless'd with the set phrase of peace ; 

For since these arms of mine had seven years* pHh, 

Till now some nine moons wasted, they have used 

Their dearest action in the tented field ; 

And little of this great world can I speak, 

More than pertains to feats of broils and battles ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause, 

In speaking of myself. Yet, by your patiencxj, 

I will a round unvamish'd tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love; what drugs, what charms. 

What coiyuration, and what mighty magic, 

i For such proceedings I am charged withal,) 
'. won his daughter with. 
Her father loved me ; oft invited me ; 
Still question'd me the story of my life, 
From year to year; the battles, sieges, fortunes, 
That I have pass'd. 

I ran it through, ev'n from my boyish days. 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein i spoke of most disastrous chances. 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth 'scapes, in the imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe. 
And sqj3 to slav'ry ; of my redemption thence, 
And with it all my travel's history : 
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"Wlierein of antres* vast, and deserts wild, 
Sough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heay'n. 
It was my bent to speak. All these to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline. 
But still the house affairs would draw her thence^ 
Which ever as she could with haste despatch* 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse : which I observing, 
* Took once a pliant hour, and found good meana 
To draw from her a pray'r of earnest heart, 
Tliat I would all my pilgrimage dilate ; 
Whereof by parcels she nad something heard. 
But not distinctively. I did consent. 
And often did beguile her of her tears. 
When I did speak of some distressftd stroke 
That my youth suffer'd. My story being done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs. 
She swore, in faith, 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange ; 

'Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiftd 

She wish'd she had not heard it ^yet she wish'd 

T]iat Heav'n had made her such a man : — she thank'd xne. 

And bade me, if I had a friend tliat loved her, 

I should but teach him how to teU my story, 

And tliat would woo her. On this hint I spake ; 

She loved me for the dangers I had pass'd, 

And I loved her, that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have used. 



SIB THOMAS OYEBBXTBY. 
This accomplished gentleman and -writer fell a victim to "secret poisoning,** 
at the liands of the bcautifUl tmt wicked Ck)imtess of Bssex, in the year 1618. 
The following extract from his quaint and witty " characters,** is a happy spe- 
cimen of his descriptive powers. 



THE FAIE AND HAPPY MTTiTTMATT) 

Is a country wench, that is so far from making herself beautiful 
by art, that one look of hers is able to put all face-physic out of 
countenance. She knows a fair look is but a dumb orator to com- 
mend virtue, therefore minds it not. All her excellences stand in 
her so silently, as if thev had stolen upon her without her know- 
ledge. The lining of her apparel, which is herself, is far better 
than outsides of tissue ; for, thou^ she be not arrayed in die 

* Oavdi. 
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spoil of the silkworm, slie is decked in innocence, a far better 
wearing. She doth not, with lying long in bed, spoil botili her 
complexion and conditions : nature hath taught ner, too, im- 
moderate sleep is rust to the soul ; she rises therefore with Chan- 
ticleer, her dame's cock, and at nicht makes the lamb her curfew. 
In milking a cow, and straining the teats through her fingers, it 
seems that so sweet a milk-press makes the milk whiter or sweeter; 
for never came ahnond-glore* or aromatic ointment on her palm 
to taint it. The golden ears of com fall and kiss her feet when 
she reaps them, as if they wished to be bound and led prisoners 
by the same hand that felled them. Her breath is her own, which 
scents all the year long of June, like a new-made haycock. She 
makes her hand hard with labour, and her heart soft with pity; 
and when the winter evening fall early, sitting at her meny wheel, 
she sings defiance to the giddy wheel of fortune. She doth aU 
things with so sweet a grace, it seems ignorance will not sufier 
her to do iU, beingj* her mind is to do well. She bestows her year's 
wages at next niir, and in choosing her garments counts no 
bravery! in the world like decencv. The garden and bee-hiye are 
all her physic and surgery, and she lives the longer for it. She 
dares go idone, and untold sheep in the night, and fears no maimer 
of ill, because she means none ; yet, to say truth, she is never 
alone, but is still accompanied with old songs, honest thmights, 
and prayers, but short ones; yet they have their efficacy in that 
they are not palled with ensuing idle cogitations. Lastly, her 
dreams are ever chaste; only a Friday's dream is all her super- 
stition ; that she conceals for fear of anger. Thus lives she; and 
all her care is she may die in the spring time, to have store of 
flowers stuck upon her winding sheet. 



DENHAH. 
Sm JohnDenham lived fi'om lG15tolG68, and is known as one of the hap- 
piest of reflective and descriptive poets. Tlie present quotation is ttom his 
poem on Cooper's Hill, in which he has indulged in some pleasing ruminations 
upon what Sir Boger de CJoverley terms *• the finest river in the world.** 

My eye, descending from the hill, surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays ; 
Thames the most loved of all the ocean's sons 
"By his old sire, to his embraces runs. 
Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 
Like mortal life to meet eternity. 



(( 



* i. e. Almond-paste. 
Being" is frequently need by writers of this date for " since,** " seeing that.* 

X i.e. Finery. 
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n IB amber, and their ffravel gold, 
uis geniuDe and less gnilty wealth to esplore, 
8ear^ not his bottom, but STurej hia shore. 
O'er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing, 
And hatches plenty for the ensuing spring. 
And then destro}[B it witktoo fond a stay, 
Like mothers which their infantB oTerlay ; 
Noi with a sudden and impetDOOS wave. 
Like ptofiue kings, resumes the wealth he garc. 




No unexpected innndations spoil 
The mower's hopes, nor mock the plowman's toil. 
But Godlike his uuwearied bounty flows ; 
First loYCB to do, then loves the good he doea. 
Not are Ms blessings to his banks confined. 
But free and common as the sea or wind. 
When he to boast or to disperse his stores. 
Full of the tributes of his grateM shores, 
Tisita tlie world, and in hia flying tours 
Brines home to us, and makes both Indies onra : 
Finds wealth where 'tis, bestows it where it wantSi 
Cities in deserts, woods in cities, plEuite-, 
So that to us no thing, no place, is Btxua%ft, 
WbUe Ms Uui boBtm la the world's cs.<i\^%«. 
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WILLIAM OF SLLLlfESBUBT. 

WnxiAM OP AfALUESBUBY, One of the most diligent, as well as the most 
learned, of English chroniclers, was bom about the year 1095, and was edu- 
cated in the convent from which he takes his name. He is the author of more 
than twenty works, some of them of a theological, but the majority of an histo- 
rical character. The most important among these productions, from which the 
suliJoincd extract has been chosen, as a specimen of his terse, nervous style, is 
the " Chronicle of the Kings of England, from the earliest period to the reign 
of King Stephen." William of Malmesbury died during, or immediately subse- 
quent to, the year 1143. 

SliiigMGrodfrey takes the lead in my commendation : he wm the 
son of Eustace, Count of Boulo^e, of whom I have spoken in the 
tune of king Edward, but was still more ennobled on the mother's 
side, as by that line he was descended from Charlemagne. For 
his mother, named Ida, daughter of the ancient Godfrey, Duke of 
Lorraine, had a brother called GodJ&ey, after his father, sumamed 
Boiard. This was at the time when Eobert Friso, of whom I have 
made mention above, on the death of Florence, married his 
widow Gertrude ; advancing Theodoric, his son-in-law, to the suc- 
cession of the duchy. Boiard could not endure this ; but ejcpelling 
Friso, subjected the country to his own will. Friso, unable to 
revenge himself by war, did it by stratagem, eflfectingthe death 
of hiB enemy, through the agency of his Flemings. The son-in- 
law thus Bocceeded to the duclnr, by means of his father-in-law. 
The wife of lids Godfrey was the Marchioness Matilda, who, on 
her husband's death, bravely retained the duchy in opposition 
to the emperor ; more especially in Italy, for of Lorraine and the 
hither-countries he got possession. Ida tiien, as I began to relate, 
animated her son Godfrey with great ho^eB of attaining to 
Uie Earldom of Lorraine ; for the paternal inheritance had de- 
volved on her eldest son Eustace, the youngest, Baldwin, being 
yet a boy. Godfrey, on arriving at a sufficient age to bear arms, 
dedicated his services to the Emperor Henry, and acquiring the 
friendship of that prince by strenuous exertions, he received 
from the emperor's singular liberality the whole of Lorraine 
as a recompense. Hence it came, that when the quarrel arose 
between the pope and Henry, he went with the latter to the siege 
of Some ; was the fbrst to oreak through that part of the wall 
which had been assigned for him to attack, thereby facilitating 
the entrance of the besiegers. Being in extreme perspiration, ana 
pantin£[ with heat, he entered a subterraneous vamt which he 
foimd m his way, and having there appeased the violence of 
his thirst by a too abundant draught of wine, it brought on. ^ 
quartan fever. Others say that he fell a victim to ^cs\acyw5^"'?r>^^* 
aa the Eomans, and men of that country, ace "woiA. \iO ^c^&<3Vi^V^^ 
casks. Others report, that aportaou o$ thft \^«!S\a iS^ Vi \saavs^% 
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where the river Tiber exhales destructive vapours in the morning; 
that by this fatal pest, all his soldiers, with the exception of t^ 
perished ; and that himself, losing his nails and his hair, never 
entirely recovered. But be it which it might of these thmffs, it 
appears that he was never after free from a slow fever, imtu, on 
hearing the report of the expedition to Jerusalem, he made a vow 
to go thither, if God would deign to restore his health. The 
moment this vow was made, the strength of the duke revived ; so 
that, recovering apace, he shook off disease from his limbs, and 
rising with expanded breast, as it were, from years of decrepitude, 
shone forth with renovated youth. Grateful for the mercies of 
God thus showered down upon him, he went to Jerusalem the 
very first, or among the first, leading a niunerous army to the 
war. And though he commanded a hardy and experienced band, 
yet none was esteemed readier to attack, or more efficient in the 
combat than himself. Indeed, it is known that, at the siege of 
Antioch, with a Lorraine sword, he cut asunder a Turk, who had 
demanded single combat, and that one half of the man lay pant- 
ing on the ground, while the horse, at full speed, carried away the 
other ; so mrmly did the miscreant sit. Another, who attacked 
him, he clave asunder from the neck to the groin, by taking aim at 
his head with a sword ; nor did the dreadful stroke stop here, but 
cut entirely through the saddle, and the backbone of the horse. I 
have heard a truthful man declare, that he 'had witnessed what I 
here subjoin, during the siege. A soldier of the duke's had gone 
out to K)rage, and, being attacked b^r a lion, avoided destruction 
for some time, by the interposition of his shield. Godfrey, grieved 
at this sight, transfixed the savage animal with a huntmg spear. 
Wounded and growing fiercer from the pain, it turned against 
the prince with such violence as to hurt nis leg with the iron 
whidi projected from the wound ; and had he not hastened with 
his sword to rip it up, this pattern of valour must have fallen a 
victim to the fuiy of a wild beast. Renowned from such successes^ 
he was exalted to be !King of Jerusalem, more especially because 
he was conspicuous in rank and courage without oeing arrogant. 
His dominion was small and confined, containing, save the few 
surrouni^g towns, scarce any cities. For the king's iUnesSf 
which attacked him immediately after the Babylonish war, 
caused a cessation of warlike enterprise, so that he made no 
acquisitions ; yet by able management, he so well restrained the 
rapacity of the barbarians for the whole of that year, that no portion 
of his territory was lost. It is also reported that the long, from 
being unused to a state of indolence, feU again into his original 
fever ; but I conjecture that God, in his own good time, diose 
early to translate to a better kingdom, a soul rendered acceptable 
to him, and tried by so^ many labours, lest wickedness snould 
change his heart, or deceit beguile his understanding. Eevolvins 
time thus completing a reign of one year, he died placidly, ana 
was buried on Mount Gt>l^otha; a king as invincible in death 
»3 hfi Imd formerly been in battle ; often kindly repressing the 
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n of tlie sorrowing bTBtanders. Beiog uled nko wu to 
xeed him, he mentioned no person b^ name, but aaid merelr, 
Whoever was most worthy."* He nerer wonld wear ihe enaign 
royalty, simng, " It wae too great arroranco for him to be 
iwned for^ory, in that city in which God nad been crowned in 
•okray." He died on the fifteenth before the kal^dsof Angust. 



BDwiH uurots. 

npromlBlnKyonnK poet, whose Hewdcgstc piize-poem, entKlcd " Belsbuiu^ 
lit," hu been amongat tho most Buccesiinil in latter yeua, hM Bnbseqnenil; 
lUihed a amall Tolume or graceful miscelluieou* po«iiia, fromirblch we Klcct 
fbllowing: — 




The last good-nig!tt of the Tesper-bell 

Shook the still leaf with a longer swell ; 

The small bird slept in hia woven bed, 

With brown wing ahroading his weary head. 

Ton looted — and the stars were all away ; 

Tou looked — and Uiey spangled the silent grey, 

SlosBoming oat as sudden and soon 

At the last new buds in a night of June ; 

And over the hUla was a silver bar 

■Where the moon kept watch for the evening-gtar ; 



•t Ot UdlKHftCT Bjss (SaM^ '»■ 
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For never unloved, and never alone, 

The star-queen comes to her cloudy throne. 

*Twas even then when the sky was still 

I saw two shapes on a western hill ; 

One was sadly and sweetly fair, 

Stoled in the gloss of his sable hair, 

His fingers were filled with a sheaf of spears, 

But the blades were dull with his faUiog tears. 

One was a fair and a blooming boy, 

His forehead alight i?\ith a quiet joy ; 

But his Uds were low, and his hps locked tight, 

And he spake the speech of a dream at night. 

One had wings of the raven's plume, 

The otiier was winged with silver bloom; 

I knew them then, and I know them now — 

The gods of the dark and the drooping brow ; 

Dreams beyond counting, and nights without number, 

I had seen the smile of the god of slumber, 

The other not yet — but I know his name, 

Before from his brother its accent came. 

SLEEP. 

Brother of me ! I have waved my wing ! 
The world and its sorrows are slumbering ; 
I have driven the morning and noon away, 
And man is free to forget to-day ; 
They sleep by the river and on the hill, 
Never, before, were their hearts as still ; 
For I fastened the fingers of sorrow and pain 
With a bond, till the sunlight shall break it again. 
And Silence, our beautiful sister, keeps 
The door of their dreams till the morning peepi. 
Thou, who dost love them better than they 
Have the wit to know, or the strength to say, 
Wilt thou not sit thee and sharpen to-night 
. The sting of thy spears, that they strike aright, 
And tell me thy tales of the sorrow of life, 
And the soul's sweet joy at the ended strife i 
!How Anguish doth strive for its an^ol-prey, 
Till the glad life springes from the suddng clay ; 
And the groan of pain is a crv of bhss 
When the spirit hath sight of its happiness? 
Why dost thou sorrow, strong brother, now 
With a drooping plume, and a darkened brow P 

DEAT&. 

Silver-winged Sleep ! when the dawningi break 
Do they sing thee hymns for thy service-sake P 
Cometh there ever a blessing or prayer 
For ihy gentle love and tliy tender care P 
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SLEEP. 

Dost thou not know that the poets keep 

Their rarest rhymes for the soother, sleep P 

Hast thou not heard as thou flittest along 

A mother sin^ to me her cradle-song P 

At the sick girl's pillow they know me well, 

And woo me with many a magical spell ! 

But most thou mayst hear them at break of day, 

Chorussing sleep, when the gloom is awarjr ; 

The lover that Ieai)s from the promise of dreams 

To a bride and a kiss, that no longer seems ; 

The worker that wakes from his healthful rest 

With a steadier hand and a stronger breast; 

The love-stricken lady and sorrowing man, 

And the captive that slept while the watches ran } 

All sing me praise at the step of morn, 

For the pleasant sleep that is over and gone. 

DEATH. 

Have I not loved them as well as thon. 
Though I come with a sterner and sadder brow P 
The spears that I bear in my strong ridit-hand, 
Are they not keys to the Better-Land? 
Alas! if they strike to the sinking heart, 
So must the soul and the body part ; 
But they open the prison and shatter the chain, 
And loosen from life and its lingering pain ; 
Yet never to me do the mortals sing 
A carol of thanks for my comforting. 
When shall the blindness of man have endP 
When shall Hiey know me their lover and friend ? 

SLEEP. 

Comfort thee, brother! they do but sleep, 
And the darkness of life doth their senses keep; 
Spake I not now, that my praise is said 
Most when the midnight is vanished and fledP 
Xind-hearted brother ! the time shall be, 
When anthems and Imnns shall be all to thee ; 
For the morning shall come to the long life-night, 
Then shall theylaiow thee and love thee aright. 

And I saw them fade into the stars above. 
With hands fast locked, as in spirit love. 
And I wandered again to the city by. 
With a hope to live and a heart to die. 



£2 
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BAKCBOFT. 
Mb. BAHOBon^ name, happily, still exists among the living ones of America. 
From hia gracefully written history (so free firom the too fteqnent torgidity of 
our Transatlantic brethren), we select the following sketch of one of the greatest 
teachen, and yet self-tanght men, of modem times. 



Beigamin Franklin, when but seventeen years old, sailed clan- 
destinely for New York, and finding there no employment, went 
to Amboy ; went on foot to the Delaware ; for want of a wind 
rowed in a boat &om Burlington to Philadelphia : and, bearing 
marks of his labour at the oar, weary, hungry, having for his 
whole stock of cash a single dollar, the runaway apprentice — 
ffreatest of the sons of New Enprland of that generation, the 
hamble pupil of the &ee schools of Boston, rich in the boundless 
hope of youth, and the unconscious power of genius which modesty 
adorned — stepped on shore to seek food, occupation, shelter, and 
fortune. 

On the deep fotmdations of sobriety, frugality, and industry, 
the young journeyman bmlt his fortunes and fame ; and he soon 
came to Save a printing-office of his own. Toiling early and late, 
with his own hands he set types and worked at press ; with his 
own bands would trundle to the office in a wheelbarrow the reams 
of paper which he was to use. His ingenuity was such, he could 
form letters, make types and woodcuts, and engrave vignettes in 
copper. The Assembly of Pennsylvania respected his merit, and 
cfajQBe him its printer. He planned a newspaper, and when he 
became its proprietor and editor, he fearlessly defended absolute 
freedom of thought and speech, and the inalienable power of tho 
people. Desirous of advancing education, he proposed improve- 
ments in the schools of subscription libraries, and laid the foim- 
dation of one that was long the most considerable librarv in 
America ; he suggested the establishment of an academy, which 
has ripened into a imiversity ; he saw the benefit of concert in 
the pursuit of science, and gathered a philosophical society for 
its aHvancement. The intelligent and nighly-cultivated Logan 
bore testimony to his merits before they had burst upon the 
world : — " Our most ingenious printer has the clearest under- 
standing, with extreme modesty. He is certainly an extraordinary 
man — excellent, yet humble. Do not imagine," he adds, " that 
I overdo in my character of Benjamin Franklin, for I am rather 
short in it." 

When the scientific world began to investigate the wonders of 
electricity, Franklin excelled all observers m the marvellous 
simpHci^ and lucid exposition of his experimen^a, ^tA m '^^^ 
admirable sagacity with which he elicited itOTCL ^i\vftTa. ^^ ^Bw% 
which thej mustmted. It was he who fiiat »\xgg|&^^^ ^^ cs:e»«^ 
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nation of tliunder-ffusts and the northern lights on electrical 
principles ; and in the summer of 1752, going out into the fields 
with no instrument but a kite, no companion but his son, esta- 
blished his theory, by obtaining aline of connexion with a thunder- 
cloud. Nor did he cease tiU he had made the lightning a house- 
hold pastime, taught his family to catch the subtle fluid in its 
inconceivably rapid leaps between the earth and the sky, and 
compelled it to give warning of its passage, by the harmless ring- 
ingof bells. 

With placid tranquillity, Benjamin Franklin looked quietly and 
deeply into the secrets of natiure. His clear understsuiding was 
never perverted by passion, or corrupted by the pride of theory. 
The son of a rigid Calvinist, the grandson of a tolerant Quaker, 
he had from boyhood been familiar not only with theological 
subtilties, but with a cathohc respect for freedom of mind. Scep- 
tical of tradition as the bases of faith, he respected reason rather 
than authority : and after a momentary lapse into fatalism, 
escaping from the mazes of fixed decrees and free-will, he gainea 
with increasing years an increasing trust in the overruling 
providence of God. Adhering to none of " all the religions" in 
the colonies, he yet devoutly, though without form, adhered to 
religion. But though famous as a disputant, and having a natural 
aptitude for metaphysics, he obeyed the tendency of his age, and 
sought, by observation, to win an insight into the mysteries of 
being. Loving truth without prejudice and without bias, he dis- 
cerned intuitively the identity of the laws of nature with those of 
which humanitjr is conscious ; so that his mind was like a mirror, 
in which the universe, as it reflected itself, revealed her laws. He 
was free from mysticism, even to a fault. His morality, repu- 
diating ascetic severities, and tiie system which enjoins them, 
was indulgent to appetites of which he abhorred the sway ; but 
his affections were of a calm intensity ; in all his career, the love 
of man gained the mastery over personal interest. He had not 
the imagination which inspires the bard, or kindles the orator; 
but an exquisite proprietor, parsimonious of ornament, gave ease 
of expression and graceml simphcity even to his most careless 
writings. In life, also, his tastes were delicate. Indifierent to 
the pleasures of the table, he relished the delights of music and 
harmony, of which he enlarged the instrmnents. His blandness 
of temper, his modesty, the benignity of his manners, made him 
the favourite of intelligent society ; and with healthy cheerfulness, 
he derived pleasure from books, from philosophy, from conversa- 
tion—now calmly administering consolation to the sorrower, now 
indulging in the expressions of light-hearted gaiety. ^ ^ inter-* 
course, the universality of his perceptions bore, perhaps, the cha- 
racter of human ; but while he clearly discerned the contrast 
between the grandeur of the universe and Ihe feebleness of man, 
a^ serene benevolence saved him from contempt of his race, op 
disgust at its toils. To superficial observers, he might have seemed 
oiffoa alien &om ispecalative trath> limitiiig himseu to the world of 
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tlie senses ; and yet, in study and among men, his mind always 
sought, with unaffected simplicity, to discover and apply tne 
general principles by which nature and affairs are controlled — 
now deducing from the theory of caloric improvements in fire- 
places and lanterns, and now advanciug human freedom by firm 
mductions from the inalienable rights of men. Never professiug 
enthusiasm, never making a parade of sentiment, his practical 
wisdom was sometimes mistaken for the offspring of selfish pru- 
dence ; yet his hope was steadfast, like that no^e which rests on 
the Sock of A^es, and his conduct was as unerring as though the 
light that led mm was a light from heaven. He never anticipated 
action by theories of self-sa^jrificing virtue; and yet, in the 
moments of intense activity, he, from the liighest abodes of ideal 
truth, brought down and applied to the affairs of Ufe the sublimest 
principles of goodness, as noiselessly and unostentatiously as be- 
came the man who, with a kite and hempen string, drew the 
lightning irom the skies. He separated himself so little from his 
age, that he has been called the representative of materialism ; 
and yet, when ho thought on religion, his mind passed beyond 
reliance on sects to faith in God ; when he wrote on politics, he 
founded the freedom of his country on principles that know no 
change ; when he turned an observing eye on nature, he passed 
slwBja from the effect to the cause, from individual appearances 
to universal laws ; when he reflected on history, his pliilosopliic 
mind found gladness and repose in the dear anticipation oi the 
progress of humanity. 



B. MONTOOMECY 

Possesses a world-known nuns, both as apreacher of the gospel, a poet, and a 
moralist. 

A child beside a mother kneels, 

With lips of holy love ; 
And fain would hsp the vow it feels 

To Him enthroned above. 

That cherub gaze, that stainless brow, 

So exquisitely fair I 
"Who would not be an infant now. 

To breathe an inflant's prayer? 

No sin hath shaded its young heart, 

The eye scarce knows a tear ; 
'Tis bright enough from eaitk to ^«i\». 

And gmoe another sphetel 
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AdA I was once a h&pp; thing. 

Like that whicli now I see ; 
No May-bird on ecstatic wing, 

More beautifully free. 
The cloud ibat bank'd in noontide gloir, 

llie flower that danced and shone. 
All hues and Bonnda, above, below, — 

Were joya to feast upon. I 




Jjet wisdom smile — I oft forget 

The colder haunts of men, 
To hie where infant hearts are met, 

And be (t child again ; 
I look into the laiwhing evea. 

And see the wild thought* play. 
While o'er each cheek r thouaand dyu 

Of TTiirhli uid meuiinff str^i 



idsmeHT scsiTB ik bokb: thb oolibiitu. 

Oh ! mankood, could thy spirit kneel, 

Boaide that Bunsf child, 
Ab fondly pray, ana purely feel, 

With aoul as undefiled ; 
That moment would encircle thee. 

With light and love divine ; 
Thy gaze might dwell on Deity, 

Jluo. heaven itself be thine 1 



ilitoijp Sn« in Sum : % Mistm. 



BoBM In IiOndoD, Jkototj !2iu], 1768, of a 
■t Hluolongbl, in Weetem Greece, April i^i 
the Greelu, nboae restoraUon lo Lberty had 
Wbole life, and tbe conttant subject of his nri 
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1. The Btcas are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-Bhining mountaina. Beautiftil! 
I linger yet with Hature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
liumtbat of man; and in her etany Bhade 
Of dim and solita^ loveliness, 
X learned the langaage of amoihei voAL 
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2. I do remember me, that in my youth, 
When I was wandering, — ^upon such a night, 
I stood within the ColSenm's* wall, 
'Midst the chief relics of all-mighty Rome : 
The trees v/hich grew alos^ the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin ; from afar 
G?fie watch-dog bay'df beyond the Tiber ; and 
More near, from out the Caesar's palace came 
The owl's long cry, and, interruptedly. 

Of distant sentinels the fitful song ^ 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 

3. Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bow-shot — ^where the Caesars dvvelt, 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 

A grove which springs through levelled battlements, 

And twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 

Ivy usurps the laurel's place of growth ; 

But the gladiator's bloody circus stands 

A noble wreck in ruinous perfection ! 

While Caesar's chambers and the Augustan halls 

Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. 

4. And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which softened down the hoar austenty 

Of rugged desolation, and filled up^ 
As 'twere anew, the gaps of centimes ; 
Leaving that beautiful which stUl was so, 
And making that which was not, till the placo 
Became rehgion, and the heart ran o'er 
With silent worship of the great of old — 
The dead, but sceptered sovereigns, who still role 
Our spirits from their urns ! 

* The Colkenm is the most gigantic rain in Rome. It was the largest 
amphitheatre ever erected by Roman magniflccnce, and was built by Tespaidan 
(about Ajo. 70), who completed it in one year, by the compulsory labour of 
twelve thousand Jews and Christians. It could contain one hundred and ten 
thousand spectators, of whom ninety thousand could be seated. It obtained its 
name of Coliseum from the colossal statue of Nero, which was placed in it. Its 
ruins, overgrown with trees and shrubs, have been repeatedly used as a stone- 
quarry, which accounts for the injury sustained by so vast a pile. 

t Barked. 

t Gladiator, one who fought with a 'sword, either in mock or real battle. 
Such exhibitions were very common in Rome. 
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STEENE. 
Dr. Lawrence Sterne, bom at Clonmel, in Ireland, in 1713, was more 
distingoished as a wit than as a clergyman. Ck>mbining a vivid perception of 
hnman frailties with an unfortunate incapability to avoid them, he is a cha- 
racter to be admired only in his writings. What he has written, leads us, by 
its very beauties, only to think of the insincerity by which it was dictated ; but 
his wit and genius must remain to us as melancholy lessons as to the mighty 
gifts which God may bestow, and bestow in vain. The present quotation is a 
happy warning to those who prefer cleverness to good-nature, and wlio look 
rather to the dark side of their fellow-creatures, than to the brighter qualities 
which reconcile us to, and teach us to make allowance for, the failings of others. 
Of such feeling Sterne i)0ssessed little, in a practical sense ; but no man has so 
deeply and forcibly expressed what man shoukl/eel. 



Trust me, this unwary pleasantry of tliine will sooner or later 
bring thee into scrapes and difficulties, wLicll no afterwit can ex- 
tricate thee out of. In these sallies, too oft, I see, it happens, that 
the person laughed at considers himself in the light of a person in- 
jured, with all the rights of such a situation belonging to him ; and 
when thou viewest him in that Hght, too, and reckonest upon his 
Mends, his family, his kindred and allies, and musterest up with 
them the many recruits, which will hst under him from a sense of 
common danger ; it is no extravagant arithmetic to say, that for 
every ten jokes, thou hast got a hundred enemies ; and, till thou 
hast gone on, and raised a swarm of wasps about tliine ears, and 
art half stung to death by them, thou wilt never be convinced it 
is so. 

I cannot suspect it in the man whom I esteem, that there is the 
least spur from spleen or malevolence of intent in these salHes. I 
believe and know them to bo truly honest and sportive ; but con- 
sider, that fools cannot distinguish this, and that knaves will not ; 
and ihou knowest not what it is, either to provoke the one, or to 
make merry with the other ; whenever they associate for mutual 
defence^ depend upon it they will carry on the war in such a man- 
ner agamst thee, my dear mend, as to make thee heartily sick of 
it, and of thy life, too. 

B<evenge from some baneful comer shall level a tale of dis- 
honour at thee, which no innocence of heart or integrity of conduct 
shall set right. The fortunes of thy house shall totter— thy cha- 
racter, which led the way to them, shall bleed on every side of 
it— thy faitii questioned— thy works belied— thy wit forgotten— 
thy learning teampled on. To wind up the last scene of thy 
tragedy. Cruelty and Cowardice, twin ruffians, hired and set on by 
Mjuice in the dark, shall strike together at all thy infirmities and 
mistakes ; the best of us, my friend. He open there ; and trust me, 
when, to gratify a private appetite, it is once resolved upou^ tiiafe 
an innocent and a helpless creature shall be %^ctvS^<c^^,N^S»»^^'^ 
matter to pick up aticka enough from axi"y ^Jloic^'&X. "^V^t^ ?& \saa 
stmjrei to make a £re to offer it up wit'b.. 
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B. MONTGOMEBT. 

Low wondrous Egypt lies ! Come, royal heirs 
Of Ptolemy, and patriarchal kings, 
And see the shadow ofyour once snblime 
And storied Egypt ! Qrue, her fostering Nile, 
That flowing wand'rer of mysterious birui, 
Her annual life-flood generously yields ; 
But where the soul of science P where the font 
Of wisdom, from whose deep and dateless spring 
The Greek and Soman drank P — Colossal Thebes, 
How lowly sleep thy ruins, where of yore, 
Like biUows trooping at the whirlwind's call. 
Forth from thyhundred gates the battle-cars 
Were roU'd. Thy tombs and arches, temples huge 
As sculptured mountains, darkling yet remain. 
But sadness broods o'er all : and yet august. 
In blackened, blighted majesty uprear'd. 
Ye i)yramid8 !* that point your heads to Heaven, 
As pillars that could prop the spheres, — a day 
Is coming when you moulder into dust. 
And melt away, like dew upon the wind ! 

So sink the monuments of ancient might. 
So fade the gauds and splendours of the world. 
Her empires brighten, blaze, and pass away. 
And trophied fanes, and adamantine domes. 
That threatcn'd an eternity, depart. 
Amid the dying change, or lapse of things, 
Enthroned o'er all, a desolation frowns. 
Save mind, — omnipotent, surpassing mind ! 
One scintillation oi a soul inspired, 
Though kindled in an atmosphere of gloom 
Or loneliness, will strengthen, ^low, and live. 
And bum from age to age, till it become 
The sun and glory of a thinking world. 
When thrones are shatter'd, and their kings forgot ! 

* The pTramids of Jizeh are the most stupendous masses of building in stone 
that human labour has ever been known to accomplish. The date of their 
erection, according to Sir G. Wilkinson, was about 2100 b.c. The view on the 
opposite page represents the great pyramid at a distance of about five miles. 
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JEREMY TAYLOR. 

Born of a poor, but respectable family, entered Cains College, Cambridge, on 
the 18th of August, 1626, and distinguished himself not only by his opposition 
to the Presbyterian party, but by his powerM and feeling writings on various 
theological subjects. After a life of yarious trouble and anxiety, he died 
at Lisburn, aged fifty-flye, haying for seyen years fulfilled the office of a 
bishop. 



I have seen the little purls of a spring sweat through the bottom 
of a bank, and intenerate* the stubborn pavement, till it hath 
made it fit for the impression of a child's foot ; and it was despised, 
like the descending pearls of a misty morning, till it had opened 
its way and made a stream large enough to carry away the ruins 
of the imdermined strand, and to invade the neighbouring 
gardens : but then the despised drops were grown into an artificial 
river, and an intolerable mischief. 

So are the first entrances of sin, stopped with the antidotes of 
a hearty prayer, and checked into sobriety by the eye of a 
reverend man, or the counsels of a single sermon : but when such 
beginnings are neglected, and our religion hath not in it so much 
plmosophy as to think anything evil as long as we can endure it, 
they grow up to ulcers and pestilential evils ; they destroy the 
Boul by their abode, who at their first entry might have been killed 
with the pressure of a Httle finger. 

He that hath passed manj stages of a good life, to prevent his 
being tempted to a single sin, must be very careful that he never 
entertain his spirit wifli the remembrances of his past sin, nor 
amuse it with the fantastic apprehensions of the present. When 
the Israelites fancied the sapidness and relish of the flesh-pots, they 
looked to taste and to return. 

So when a Libyan tiger, drawn from his wilder foragings, is 
shut up and taught to eat civil meat, and suffer the authority of a 
man, he sits down tamely in his prison, and pays to his keeper 
fear and reverence for his meat ; out if he chance to come again, 
and taste a draught of warm blood, he presently leaps into his 
natural cruelty. 

He scarce abstains from eating those hands that brought him 
discipline and food. So is the nature of a man made ttune and 
iifentle by the grace of God, and reduced to reason, and kept in 
awe by religion and laws, and by an awfdl virtue is taught to forget 
those alluring and sottish relishes of sin ; but if he diverts from nis 
path, and snatches handfuls from the wanton vineyards, and 
remembers the lasciviousness of his unwholesome food mat pleased 
his childish palate, then he grows sick again, and hungry after 
unwholesome diet, and longs for the apples of Sodom. 

* i, e., 6oltezi» make tender (JM, tener). 
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The Pannonian bears, when they have clapped a dart in the 
region of their liver, wheel themselves upon the wound, and with 
anger and malicious revenge strike the deadly barb deeper, and 
cannot be quit from that fatal steel, but in flying bear along 
that which themselves make the instrument of a more hasty 
death. 

So is every vicious person struck with a deadly wound, and his 
own hands force it into the entertainments* of the heart ; and 
because it is pamfiil to draw it forth by a sharp and salutary 
repentance, he still rolls and turns upon his wound, and carries 
his death in his bowels, where it first entered by choice, and then 
dwdt by love, and at last shall finish the tragedy by divine judg- 
ments and an unalterable decree. 
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JOHN EVELYN. 

Of Woitoii, Surrey, the younger son of an ancient fkmlly. Daring a long life, 
he maintained a character for independence and honesty; and in a profligate 
age, displayed every virtue of an English gentleman. His '* Memoirs " were 
found, in a mutilated state, in the old family mansion of Wotton,near Dorking; 
and they ftimish some of the most curious pictures we possess of the events and 
manners of the seventeenth century. He died in 1706, aged eighty-six. 



1666. 2nd Sept. This fatal night, about ten, began that de- 
plorable &re near Pish-street in London. 

3. The Bie continuing, after dinner, I took coach with my wife 
and son and went to the Bank-side in Southwark, where we beheld 
that dismal spectacle, the whole city in dreadful fiames near the 
water-side ; all the houses from the bridge, all Thames-street, and 
upwards towards Cheapside doT^Ti to the Three Cranes, were now 
consumed. . 

The fire having continued all this night (if I may call that night 
which was as light as day for ten miles round about, after a 
dreadM manner), when conspiring with a fierce eastern wind in a 
very dry season ; I went on foot to the same place, and saw the 
whole south part of the city burning fipom Cheapside to the 
Thames, and all along Comhill (for it kindled back against the 
wind as weU as forward). Tower-street, Fenchurch-street, Grace- 
church-street, and so along to Baynard's Castle, and was now 
taking hold of St. Paul's Church, to which the scaffolds contri- 
buted exceedingly. The conflagration was so universal, and the 
people so astonished, that from the beginning, I know not by what 
aeapondency or fate, they hardly stirred to quench it, &o <ibA5;> 
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there waa nothing heard or seen but crying out and lamentatiim, 
rnnning about like distracted creatoies, wiuiout at all attempting 
to Bave even their goods ; auch a strange connteroEtion there was 
upon them, bo as it burned both in breadth and length, the 
chorchea, public hallfi, exchange, hospitals, monumenta, and 
ornamenta, leaping after a prodigious manner from house to house 
and street to etreet, at great diataaces one ftom the other j for 




the heat, with s long set of fair and warm weather, had eren 
igmted the wr and prepared the materials to conceive the fire, 
which devoured after an incredible manner, honaes, fmuture, and 
CTerythinc. Hero we saw the Thames covered with goods 
floating, all the barges and boafa laden with what some had 
time and courage to aave, as, on the other, the carta, &o. carrying 
outto the fields, which for many miles were strew^withmoveablea 
of all sorter and teuts ereotiiig to slielter both people Emd what 
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goods ihej could set away. Oli the mieerable and calamiious 
spectacle I such as naply the world had not seen the like since the 
foondaiion of it, nor be outdone till the unirersal conflagration. 
All the sky was of a fiery aspect, like tiie top of a burning oven, 
the light seen above forty miles round about for many nights. 
God grant my eves may never behold the like, now seeing above 
10,000 houses all in one flame: the noise and cracking andthimder 
of the impetuous flames, the shrieking of women and children, the 
hurry of people, the fall of towers, houses, and churches was like 
an hideous storm, and the air all about so hot and inflamed, ih&t 
at last one was not able to approach it ; so that they were forced 
to stand still and let the flames bum on, which they did for near 
two miles in length and one in breadth. The clouds of smoke were 
dismal, and reached upon computation near fifty nules in length. 
Thus I left it this afternoon burning, a resemblance of Sodom, or 
the last day. London was, but is no more ! 

4. The burning still ra^es, and it has now gotten as far as 
the Inner Temple, all Fleet-street, the Old Bailey, Ludgate- 
hill, Warwick-lane, Newgate, Paul's-chain, Watling-street, 
now flaming, and most of it reduced to ashes; the stones of 
Paul's flew like granados, the melting lead running down the 
streets in a stream, and the very pavements glowing with fiery 
redness, so as no horse nor man was able to tread on them, and 
the demolition had stopped all the passages, so that no help 
could be applied. The eastern wind still more impetuously drove 
the flames forward. Nothing but the Almighty power of God was 
able to stop them, for vain was the help of man. 

5. It crossed towards Whitehall ; on the confusion there was 
then at that court ! It pleased his majesty to command me, among 
the rest, to look after the quenching of the Fetter-lane end, to 
preserve if possible that psit of Holbom, whilst the rest of the 
gentlemen took their several posts (for now they began to bestir 
Shemselves, and not till now, who hitherto had stood as men 
intoxicated, with their hands across), and began to consider that 
nothing was likely to put a stop but the blowing up of so many 
houses as might make a wider gap than any had yet been made by 
the ordinary method of pulling them down with engines; this some 
stout seamen proposed early enough to have saved nearly the whole 
city, but this some tenacious and avaricious men, aldermen, &c., 
would not permit, because their houses must have been of the first. 
It was therefore now commanded to be practised, and my concern 
being particularly for the hospital of St. Bartiholomew, near Smith- 
field^ where I had many.wounded and sick men, made me the more 
dUigent to promote it, nor was my care for the Savoy less. It 
now pleased Grod, by abating the wind, and by the industry of the 
people, infiising a new spirit into them, that the ftiry of it began 
sensibly to abate about noon, so as it came no farther than the 
temple westward, nor than the entrance of Smithfield nQrtk\Vi^ 
contmued all this day and night so im^e»Wo'\]i& ^^-swt^ V^^^i^^S^s^^ 
gate and the Tower as made us aU desp^, \^ ^;^ao\stw*ft ^s^«» 

IT 
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again in the Temple, but tbe courage of the mxdtitade penMng, 
and many houaes bcong blown up, such gaps and desolations were 
soon made, aa with the farmer three days' consumption, the back 
fure did not so vehemently ur^e up>on the rest as formerly. There 
'was yet no standing near the ouruing and glowing ruins by near a 
furlong's space. - 

The coal and wood wharfs, and magazines of oil, rosin, &c., did 
infinite mischief, so as ihe invective which a little before I had 
dedicated to his majesty and published, giving warning what might 
probably be the issue of sunering those shops to be in the city, 
was looked on as a prophecy. 

The poor inhabitants were dispersed about St. Creorge's Fields 
and Moorfields, as far as Highgate, and several miles in circle, 
some under tents, some under miserable huts and hovels, many 
without a ra^ or any necessary utensils, bed or board ; who, from 
delicateness, riches, and easy accommodations in stately and well- 
furnished houses, were now reduced to extremest misery and 
poverty. 

In this calamitous condition I returned with a sad heart to my 
house, blessing and adoring the mercv of God to me and mine^ 
who in the midst of all this ruin was like Lot, in my little Zoar, 
safe and sound. 

7. I went this morning on foot from Whitehall as far as London 
Bridge, through the late Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, by St. Paul's, 
Cheapside, Exchange, Bishopsffate, Aldersgate, and out to Moor- 
fields, thence throii^ ComhiU, &c., with extraordinary diffieultv, 
clambering over heaps of yet smoking rubbish, and frequently 
mistaking where I was. The ground under my feet was so hot, 
that it even burnt the soles of my shoes. Li the mean time his 
majesty got to the Tower by water, to demolish the houses about 
the gran; which bein^ built entirely about it, had they taken fire 
and attacked the White Tower where the magazine of powder lay, 
would imdoubtedlynot only have been beaten down and destroyed 
all the bridge, but sunk and torn the vessels in the river, and ren- 
dered the demolition beyond all expression for several miles about 
the country. 

At my return I was infinitely concerned to find that goodly 
church St. Pftul's now a sad ruin, and that beautifol portico (for 
structure comparable to an^ in Europe, as not long before repaired 
by the king) now rent in pieces, flakes of vast stone split asunder, 
and nothing remaining entire but the inscription in the architrave, 
Aowing by whom it was built, which had not one letter of it 
defftoed. It was astonishing to see whi^ immense stones the heat 
had in a manner calcined, so that all the ornaments, colunms, 
friezes, and projectures of masffjr Portland atone flew o£P, even to 
tihie very roo^ where a dieet of lead eoivmng a great space was 
totally melted; the ruins of the vaulted roof filling broke into St. 
IWth's, which beinc filled witli the magazines of oooks belonging 
to the stationers, and oarried thiliier lor safety, thev were all con- 
mimed, Jbaraiag fyr a week fdlofwing. It is abo observable that 
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ibe lead over ihe altar at the east end was imtoaclied, and amonia: 
the diyers monuments, the body of one bishop remained entire. 
Tbos lay in ashes that most renerable church, one of the most 
ancient FJoces of early piety in the Christian world, besides near 100 
more. The lead, iron work, bells, plate, &c.. melted ; the exqui- 
aitely wrought Mercers' Chapel, the sumptuous Exchange, the 
an^ost fabric of Christ Church, all the rest ot the Companies Halls, 
sumptuous buildings, arches, all in dust ; the fountains dried up 
and ruined, whilst the very waters remained boiling ; the voragoes 
of subterranean cellars, wells, and dungeons, formerly warehouses, 
Btill burning in stench and dark clouds of smoke, so that in five or 
BIZ miles traversing about I did not see one load of timber uncon- 
Bnmed, nor many stones but what were calcined white as snow. 
The people who now walked about the ruins a|>peared like men in 
a diflmal desert, or rather in some great city laid waste by a csniel 
enemy : to which was added the stench that came from 8<niie poor 
creatures' bodies, beds, &c. Sir Thomas Gresham's statue, thoa^ 
Ukn from its niche in the Soyal Exchange, remained entire, wiua 
aD iboae of the kings since the C-onquest were broken to pisoes ; 
■1m> ifae standard in Camhill, and Queen Elizabedi's effigies, witli 
BOBe jonns on Lodgate, eontinned with but little detriment, n^iilst 
Ae Tast iron duuns of tiie city ataieets, faingea, baan, and gates of 
~ woe many of them melted and rednoed to cmdess by liie 

heat I was not able to pass throoi^ any of the nanoir 
but kept the widest, iSbe ground and air, smoke and finr 
-ooDtimied so iDtenae that myhair was almost singed ana 
my feet insufferably surheated. The bye lanes and narrower 
streets were quite filled up with rubbish, nor could one have known 
where he was, but by the ruins of some church or hall, that had 
some remarkable tower or pinnacle remaining. I then went 
towards Islington and Highgate, where one might have seen 
200,000 people of aU ranks and degrees dispersed and lying along 
by their heaps of what they could save from the fire, deploring 
their loss, and though ready to perish for hunger and destitution, 
yet not asking one penny for relief, which to me appeared a 
stranger sight than any I had yet beheld. His majesty and council 
indeed took all imaginable care for their relief by proclamation 
for the countnr to come in and refresh them with provisions. In 
the midst of aU this calamitv and confusion, there was, I know not 
how, an alarm begun that the French and Dutch, with whom we 
were now in hostility, were not only landed but even Altering the 
city. There was in truth some days before great suspicion of wose 
two nations joining; and now, ths^ they had been the occasion of 
firing the town. This report did so temfy, that on a sudden there 
was such an uproar and tumult that they ran from their goods, 
and taking what weapons they could come at, they could not be 
stopped from falling on some of those nations whom thev casually 
met, without sense or reason. The clamour and peril ckcv ^<s 
excessive that it made the whole comt vmas;edi« tBaJ^^^OT^as^^*^^ 
infinite pains and great (Acuity tednce wA «B^e»»a ^^ ^^wsss^^ 
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aendine troops of aoldiera and gnards to mmae them to retire into 
the liebis Rgaiii, where thej were watched all this night. I left 
them pretty quiet, and came homo Hafficiently weary and broken. 
Their gpirits thiu a httle cah&ed, and tJie affright ahated, they 
now bea»ii to repair into the Buhurbs about the city, where Buch 
m had friends or opportunity got sheUer for fiie present, to which 
his m^estj'e proclamation also invited them. 




€lmm'i jMum. 



aaAEBPEABE. 



CLABENCK AND BIUEENBCBT. 



I would not spend another such a night, 

Though 'twere to buy a world of happy d^B; 

So fiJl of dismal terror was the time i 
Brok- What was your dream, my lord P I pray you tell m 
Clar. Methought that I had broken &om me tower. 

And was embark d to cross to Sn^Mndj, 

And in mj company my brother Gflo'eter, 

Who from ajr cabin tsmpt«d me to walk 
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Upon the liatclies. Thence we look'd tow'rd Enj^knd, 
And cited up a thousand heavy times, 
During the wars of York and Lancaster, 
That had befaH'n ns. As we pass'd along 
IJpon the giddy footing of the natches, 
ilethonght that Glo'ster stumbled, and in falling 
Struck me (that sought to stav him) overboard, 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 

Lord ! Lord ! methought, what pain it was to droxa ! 
What dreadful noise of waters in my ears ! 
What sights of ugly death within my eyes ! 
I thought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 
A thousand men, that fishes gnawed upon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Liestmiable stones, imvalued jewels ; 
Some lay in dead men's skulls ; and in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept. 
As 'twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems. 
That woo*d the slimy bottom of the deep, 
And mock*d the dead bones that lav scatter'd by. 

Brak, Had you such leisure in the time of death. 
To gaze upon tne secrets of the deep P 

Clar, Methought I had ; and often did I strive 
To yield the ghost ; but still the envious flood 
Xept in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vast, and wandering air : 
But smothered it within my pantinc bulk, 
Which almost burst to belch it in tne sea. 

JBrak. Awaked you not with this sore agony P 

Clar. No, no ; my dream was lengthen'd after life ; 

then began the tempest to my soul : 
Ipass'd, methought, the melancholy flood, 
With that ^rim ferryman which poets write of, 
Unto the kmgdom of perpetual night. 

The first that there did greet my stranger-soul, 
Was m;^ great father-in-law, renoTvned iJVarwick, 
Who cried aloud — " What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford fdse Clarence P" 
And so he vanish'd. T^hen came wand'ring by 
A shadow hke an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood, and he shriek'd out aloud — 
** Clarence is come ; false, fleeting, perjured Clarence, 
That stabb'd me in the field by Tewksbury ! 
Seize on him, ftiries ! take him to your torments !" 
With that, methouffht, a legion of foul fiends 
Environed me, and nowled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very noise 

1 trembling waked ; and for a season after 
Could not believe but that I^aa ixi\ie\i\ 
Such terrible fmpression made my ^e«ia« 
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Brak. TSu marvel, lord, that it aSriekted T<ni ; 
I am afi^d, methinks, to 'aeai you. tell it. 

Clar. Ah I Brakenbiiry, I have done tiwxe ihinjta 
That now give evidence sgaiust my eonl 
For Edward's Bake ; and see how he leqnitM me ! 
Oh, Groi 1 if my deep praj'Ts cannot appeaw thee. 
But thou wilt be avenged on my misdeeds, 
Yet eiecute thy wrath on me alone : 

spare my (piiltlesfi wife, and my poor childirai I 

1 prithee, Brakenbnry, stay by me: 

Mj aoul is heav7, and I &111 would sleep. 



INCITING THEM TO 



This greatest of Uicdent oraton wu bom at Athena, about B.C. teO. Altboogh, 
In couaequeDce of his tkther'a prematura desth, bis education in esriy life wu 
negtected, wliile hla own healtb wu extremel;' weak, he became eqaally 
great as a politician and an orator, animating the Athenians against (beir 
craft; foe, Piiilip of Macedon. After varioua Ticlsstudes, he poisoned himself, 
B.C. 333. to avoid falling into the hiuida of Aulipater, to whom he bad been 
deiiTered up by the conqnered ^■^ — •--- 

Atheniana! had this assembly 
been called together on an nn- 
UHual occasion, I should have 
waited to hear the opmions of 
others before I had offered my 
own; and if what they had 
proposed had seemed to me 
judicious, I should have ^ven 
my reasons from those who had 
spoken before me. But as the 
subject of our present ddibe- 
rations has been often treated 
by others, X hope I shall be 
excused, thoug;h I rise up first 
to offer my opmion. Had the 
' schemes formerly proposed 
been BuAcessful, there hadJieen 
no occasion for the present con- 
sultation, 

First, then, my countrymen, let me entreat yon not to look upon 
the state of oaz a^Bxn as deq^ente, thoaBh.it be im.pM>miai&g: 
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for, as, on one hand, to compare the present with times past, 
xniatters have, indeed, a very gloomy aspect; so, on the other, if we 
extend our views to ^ture times, I have good hopes that the dis- 
tresses we are now nnder will prove of greater advantage to ns 
than if we had never fallen into them. Ifit be asked, what proba- 
bility there is of this P I answer, I hope it will appear that it is 
'onr egregious misbehaviour alone that has brought us into theso 
disadvantageous cipcumstances : from which follows the necessity 
<^ attenng our conduct, and the prospect of bettering our circum- 
stances by doing so. 

If we had nothing to accuse ourselves of, and yet found our 
afiEairs in their present disorderly condition, we should not have 
room left even for the hope of recovering ourselves. But, my 
countrymen, it is known to you, partly by your own remembrance, 
and partly by information from others, how gloriously the Lace- 
dsemonian war was sustained, in which we engaged in defence of 
our own rights against an enemy powerful and formidable ; in the 
whole conduct of which war, nothing happened unworthy the 
dignity of the Athenian state ; and this within these few years 
past. My intention, in recalling to your memory this part of our. 
tistory, is to show you that you have no reason to fear any enemy, 
if your operations be wisely planned and vigorously executed. 

The enemy has, indeed, gained considerable advantages, by 
treaty as well as by conquest; for it is to be expected that princes 
and states will court tne alliance of those who seem powerful 
enough to protect both themselves and their confederates. But, 
my countrymen, though you have of late been too supinely negli- 
gent of what concerned you so nearly, if you wlQ, even now resolve 
to exert yourselves unanimously, each according to his respective 
iJbilities and circumstances, the rich by contributing liberally 
towards the expense of the war, and the rest by presenting them- 
selves to be enrolled, to make up the deficiencies of the army and 
navy; if, in short, you will at last jesume your own character, and 
act like yourselves, it is not yet too late, with the help of Heaven, 
to recover what you have lost, and to inflict the just vengeance on. 
your insolent enemy. 

But when will you, my countrymen, when will jou rouse from 
yojir hidolence, and bethink yourselves of what is to be done? 
When you are forced to it by some fatal disaster? when irre- 
sistible necessity drives youP What think ye of the disgraces 
which are already come upon youP Is not the past sufficient to 
stimulate your activity, or do ye wait for somewhat yet to come, 
more forcible and urgent P How long will you amuse yourselves 
with inquiring of one another after news,* as you ramble idly 
about the streets P^ What news so strange ever came to Athens, 
as that a Macedonian should subdue this state and lord it over 
Greece? Again, you ask one another, "What, is Philip dead?** 

* " For all the Athenians, and strangers "wbich. N^cte \?a!W^,«^^'s*. 'Cbs&x *&so» 
in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear aonwi nev \X:toit^** — ji^sXa'sji^'^'^- 
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"No," it is aiiswei*ed; "but he is very ill." How foolish thi» 
curiosity! What is it to you whether Philip is sick or wellP 
Suppose he were dead, your inactivity would soon raise up against 
yourselves another Philip in his stead ; for it is not his strength 
that has made him what ne is, but your indolence, which has of 
late been such, that you seem neither in a condition to take 
any advantage of the enemy, nor to keep it if it were gained by 
others for you. 

Wisdom directs, that the conductors of a war always anticipate 
the operations of the enemy, instead of waiting to see what steps 
he shiall take; whereas you Athenians, though you be masters of 
all that is necessary for war — as shipping, cavalry, infantry, and 
funds, have not the spirit to make the proper use of your advan- 
tages, but suffer the enemy to dictate to you every motion you are 
to make. If you hear that Philip is in the Chersonesus, you order 
troops to be sent thither ; if at iJ^lae, forces are to be detached to 
secure that post. Wherever he makes an attack, there you stand 
upon jauT defence ; you attend him in all his motions, as soldiers 
do their general : but you never think of striking out for yourselves 
any bold and efifectual scheme for bringing him to reason, by being 
beforehand with him. A pitiful manner of carrying on war at 
any time; but in the critical circumstances you are now in, utterly 
rumous! 

Oh, shame to the Athenian name! We undertook this war 
against Philip in order to obtain redress of grievances, and to 
force him to indemnify us for the iniurieshe had done us ; and we 
have conducted it so successfully, that we shall by and by think 
ourselves happy if we escape being defeated and ruined. For who 
can think that a prince of nis restless and ambitious temper will 
not improve the opportunities and advantages which our indolence 
and timidity present him P Will he give over his designs against 
us, without being obliged to itP And who will oblige him — ^who 
will restrain his fary P Shall we wait for assistance from some 
unknown country P In the name of all that is sacred, and all that 
is dear to us, let us make an attempt with what forces we can 
raise ; if we should not be able to raise as many as we would wish, 
let us do somewhat to curb this insolent tyrant of his pursuits. 
Let us not trifle away the time in hearing the ineffectual wranglings 
of orators, while the enemy is strengthening himself and we are 
declinhig, and our allies growing more and more cold to our 
interest, and more apprehensive of the consequences of continuing 
on our side. 



c. 



it: l^nsim atii ^ia fihtus. 

UACiULiT. 

id tha reader of the nune of Macnnlay. ecjually 
' England, u ttae poet orho hai brought back 



la bietoritm of 




the Btoriei of ancient Bomt 

Johiiflon grown old — Johnson 
in the fbhiees of his fame and n 
the enjoyment of a competenl^ 
fortmie — is better known to us 
than any other men in h etorv 
Ereiything about him his coat 
his wig hiB figure hiH face h s 
BCTofuItLihiBSt V tus sdanc h a 
rolling walk hisbhok ngeje the 
outward h gna «kich too clearly 
marked hia approbat on f h s 
dinner his maat able appet te 
for fiflh sauce and veal p e with 
nlnniB his next nguisl ablethirst ; 
for tea, hiB tn k of touching the 
poets ashew alke d t smrstcToua 
practice of treasuring up scraps 
of orange peel hiamorn Dt^sluin 
beTB, h5 midnight disputat on 
bJB contortions h s muttenngs 

hia gmntingH his puffings h a vigOTouB acute and read^ elo> 
qaence hu sarcost c wit h b vehemence his nsolencc h b fits 
of tempestuous rage his queer mmatea old Mr Levett and 
blind Mrs Williams the cat Hodge and the negro Frank —all 
ore as famihar to us as the objecta by which we hare been 
■urrounded from childhood. But we have no minute information 
reapecting those jeai^ of Johnson's hfe during which his cha- 
racter SJid his manners became immutably fixed. We know him, 
not as he was known to the men of hia own generation, but as he 
was known to men whose father he might have been. That 
celebrated club of which he waa the most distinguished member 
contained few persona who could remember a time when his fame 
was not fully catablished, and his habits completely formed . . . 
Boswell and Mrs. Thrale, the two' writers from whom we derive 
moat of our knowledge respecting him, never saw him till long 
after he was fifty years old; till moat of hia great works had become 
classicai, and tiU the pension bestowed on him by the Crown bad 
placed him above poverty. Of those eminent men who were 
his most intimate associates, towards the cloea i^l 'Wi Via, "diiia 
only one, as far as we remember, T(holinBW Wf i\ma* "^^^^^^^^ 
ten or tweJre j-ears of hia rendenoe in. ^iiB o8^*A. ^~~ "°^ 
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Grarrick ; and it does not appear that, during those years, David 
Garrick saw much of his fellow-townsman. 

Johnson came up to London precisel^r at the time when the con- 
dition of a man of letters was most miserable and degraded. It 
was a dark night between two sunny days. The age oi patronage 
had passed away. The age of general curiosity and intelligence 
had not arriyed. The nxmiber of readers is at present so great, 
that a popular author may subsist in comfort and opulence on the 
profits of nis works. In the reigns of William the Third, of Anne, 
and of George the First, even such men as Congreve and Addison 
would scarcely have been able to Uve like gentlemen by the mere 
sale of tiieir writings. But the #eficiency of the natund demand 
for literature was, at the close of the seventeenth and at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, more than made up by arti- 
ficial encouragement, by a vast system of bounties and premiums; 
There was, perhaps, never a time at which the rewards of literary 
merit were so splendid, at which men who could write well found 
sush easy admittance into the most distinguished society, and to 
the highest honours of the state. The chiefs of both the great 
parties into whudt the kisgdmn was divided patronized literature 
with emuloa» mumficence. Congreve, when he had scarcely 
attained his majcBcH^, was rewarded for his first comedy witu 
places which made nun independent for life . . . Eowe was not 
only Poet-LaureRte^ but also Land- Surveyor of the Customs in the 
Port of London, (jlerk of the Council to the Prince of Wales, and 
Secretary of the Presentations to the Lord Chancellor . . . Locke 
was Commissions* of Appeals and of the Board of Trade. Newton 
was Master of the Mint. Stepney and Prior were employed in 
embassies of high dignity and importance. Gay, who commenced 
life as apprentice to asiflc-mercer, became a Secretary of Legation 
at five-and-twenty . . . Swift, but for the unconquerable prejudice 
of the Queen, would have been a bishop. Oxford, with his white 
staff' in his hand, passed through the crowd of his suitors to wd- 
come Pamell, whrat that ingenious writer deserted the Whi^. 
Steele was a Commissioner of Stamps and a Member of Parlia- 
ment. Arthur Mainwaring was a Commissioner of the Customs 
and Auditor of the Imprest. Tickell was Secretary to the Lords 
Justices of Ireland. Addison was Secretary of State. 

This liberal patronage was brought into fashion, as it seems, by 
the magnificent Dorset, almost the only noble versifier in the court 
of Charles the Second, who possessed talents for composition which 
were independent of the aid of a coronet. Montague owed his 
elevation to the favour of Dorset, and imitated, through the whole 
course of his life, the liberality to which he was himself so greatly 
indebted. The '^orv leaders, Harley and Bohngbroke, in particular, 
vied with the chieis of the Whig party in zeid for the encourage- 
ment of letters. But soon after the accession of the House of 
Hanover a chanjge took place. The supreme power passed to a 
msn who cared little for poetry or eloquence. The importance of 
tAe Mouse of CommouB was oonstantky on. i^ increaae.^ The 
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gtremment was under the necessity of bartering^for Parliamentary 
support, much of that patronage which had been employed in 
fSoBUxmg hteraiy merit; and Walpole was by no means inclined 
to deyote any part of the fund of corruption to purposes which he 
considered as idle. He had eminent talents for ffoyemment and 
for debate. But he hadpaid little attention to books, and felt little 
lespect for authors. He had observed that some of the distin- 
guished writers whom the fayour of Halifax had turned into States- 
men, had been mere incumbrances to their party, dawdlers in office, 
and mutes in Parliament. During the whole course of his admi- 
nistration, therefore, he scarcely befriended a single man of genius. 
G^ie bcNBt writers of the age gave all their support to the Opposi- 
tion, and contributed to excite that discontent which, after plung- 
ixig the nation into a foolish and unjust war, overthrew the 
llunister to maike room for men less able and equally immoraL 
The Opposition could reward its eulogists with little more than 

Somises and caresses. St. James's would give nothing ; Leicester 
ouse had nothing to give. 

Thus, at the time when Johnson commenced his literary career, 
a writer had httle to hope from the patronage of poweiiul indi- 
viduals. The patronage of the public did not yet furnish the 
means of comfortable subsistence. The prices paid by booksellers 
to authors were so low, that a man of considerable talents and 
unremitting industry could do little more than provide for the 
day which was passing over him. The lean kine had eaten up 
the fat kine. The thin and withered ears had devoured the good 
ears. The season of rich harvests was over, and the period of 
fiunine had begun. All that is squalid and miserable might now 
be summed up in the word Poet. That word denoted a creature 
dressed like a scare-crow, familiar with compters* and spunging- 
houses, and perfectly qualified to decide on the comparative merits 
of the Common Side in the King's Bench prison and of Mount 
Scoundrel in the Eleet,t Even the poorest pitied h\m : and they 
wdl might pity him : for, if theiir condition was equally abject, 
their aspirings were not equally high, nor their sense of insult 
equally acute. To lodge in a garret up four pair of stairs, to dine 
in a cellar among footmen out of place, to translate ten hours a 
day for the wages of a ditcher, to be hunted by bailififs from one 
haunt of beggary and pestilence to another, from Grub-street to 
8t. Greorge's-nelds, and from St. G-eorge's-fields to the alleys be- 
hind St. Martin's-church ; to sleep on a bulk in June, and amidst 
the ashes of a glass-house in December ; to die in an hospital and 
be buried in a parish vault, was the &te of more than one writer 

• i e., one aceiLstomed to borrow money of bill-discountera. ** Sptraging- 
hooses,'* now happily abolished, were places whither persons arrested for debt 
were taken, in order to try to find bail for the amount for which they vt^o^ 
saed, being meanwhile compelled to submit to the mot^ «X!C»\:^\«d^. «S{\ais%«&« 

t i. «., as to the eomparatire merits of the lowest pwcVa d ^Sda V«iv>\8ekS0B&< 
Xbft ** Fleet " if now «bpiisbed and deikoy«d. 
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who, if he had lived thirty years earlier, would have been admitted 
to tibe Bittings of the Kit-cat or the Scriblems club, would have sat 
in Parliament, and would have been entrusted wi^ embassies to 
the High Allies— who, if he had hved in our time, would have 
found encouragement scarcely less munificent in Albemarle-street 
or in Paternoster-row. 

As every climate has its peculiar diseases, so every walk of life 
has its pecidkr temptations* The literary character, assuredly, has 
always nad ite share of faults, vanity, jealousy, morbid sensibility. 
To these faults were now superadded the faults which are com* 
monly found in men whose hyelihood is precarious, and whose 
principles are exposed to the trial of severe distress. All the vices 
of the gambler and of the beggar were blended with those of the 
author. The prizes in the wretched lottery of book-making were 
scarcely less ruinous than the blanks. If good fortune came, it 
came in such a manner that it was almost certain to be abused. 
After months of starvation and despair, a ftill third night* or a 
well-received dedication filled the pocket of the lean, ragged, un- 
washed poet with guineas. He hastened to enjoy those luxuries 
with the images of which his mind had been haunted while he was 
sleepmg amidst the cinders, and eating potatoes at the Irish ordi- 
nary in Shoe-lane. A week of taverns soon qualified him for 
another year of night-cellars. Such was the life of Savage, of 
Boyce, and of a crowd of others. Sometimes blazing in gold-laced 
hats and waistcoats ; sometimes lying in bed because their coats 
had gone te pieces, or wearing paper cravats because their linen 
was m pawn ; . . . . sometimes standing at the window of an eating, 
house in Porridge Island, to snufi*up me scent of what they could 
not afford to taste ; they knew luxury; they knew beggary; but 
they never knew comfort. These men were irreclaimable* Thev 
looked on a regular and frugal life with the same aversion which 
an old gipsy or a Mohawk hunter feels for a stationary abode, and 
for the res&aints and securities of civilized communities. They 
were as untamable, as much wedded to their desolate freedom, as 
the wild ass. They could no more be broken into the offices of 
social man than the unicorn could be trained to serve and abide 
by the crib. It was well if thejr did not, hke beasts of a still fiercer 
race, tear the hands which ministered to their necessities. To 
assist them was impossible ; and the most benevolent of mankind 
at length became weary of giving reHef which was dissipated with 
the wildest profusion as soon as it had been received. If a sum 
was bestowed on the wretehed adventurer, such as, properly hus- 
banded, might have supphed him for six months, it was instantly 
spent in strange freaks of sensuality ; and before forty-eight hours 
had elapsed, tho poet was again pestering all his acquaintance for 

* It was customary for the writer of a sacoessM piece to receiye the profits 

of the third night's performance as the first instalment of his remunerationr 

And/ if it continued to occapy the stage, of the sixth and nfaith nights, and fre- 

qaently of gerund more. In latter t^es, pla^s axe ftecyoently bought at once. 
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twopence to get a plate of shin of beef at a subterraueons cook- 
Aop, If his friends gave liim an asylum in their bouses, those 
hotues were forthwith turned into taverns. All order was de- 
strojed; all business was suspended. The most good-natured 
host began to repent of his eagerness to serve a man of genius in 
distress, when he heard his guest roaring for fresh punch at five 
o'clock in the morning. 

A few eminent writers were more fortunate. Pope had been 
raised above poveri^ by the active patronage which, m his youth, 
boih the great political parties had extended to his Homer. Young 
had received the only pension ever bestowed, to the best of our 
recollection, by Sir Itobert Walpole, as the reward of mere literary 
merit. One or two of the many poets who attached themselves to 
the Opposition, Thomson in particular, and Mallet, obtained, after 
much severe suffering, the means of subsistence from their political 
friends. Kichardson, like a man of sense, kept his shop; and his 
shop kept him, which his novels, admirable as they were, would 
scarcely nav^e done. But nothing could be more deplorable than 
the state, even of the ablest men, who at that time depended for 
subsistence on their writings. Johnson, Collins, Fielding, and 
Thomson, were certainly four of the most distinguished persons 
that England produced during the eighteenth century. It is well 
known that they were all four arrested for debt. 

Into calamities and diflBculties such as these Johnson plunged 
in his twenty-eighth year. From that time till he was three or 
four and fifty, we have little information respecting him — ^little, we 
-mean, compared with the full and accurate information which we 
poBsess respecting his proceedings and habits towards the close of 
his life. He emerged at length from cock-lofts and sixpenny ordi- 
Dsries into the society of the polished and the opulent. His fame 
was established. A pension, sufficient for his wants, had been con- 
ferred on him ; and he came forth to astonish a generation with 
which he had almost as little in common as with Frenchmen or 
Spaniards. 

In his early years he had occasionally seen the great ; but he had 
seen them as a beggar. He now came among them as a companion. 
The demand for amusement and instructionhad, during the course 
of twenty years, been gradually increasing. The price of literary 
labour had risen ; and those rising men of letters with whom 
Johnson was henceforth to associate were for the most part per- 
sons widely different from those who had walked about with nim 
all night in the streets for want of a lodging. Burke, Eobertson, 
the Wartons, Gray, Mason, Gibbon, AdsSn Smith, Beattie, Sir 
William Jones, Gddsmith, and Churchill, were the most distin- 
ffiiished writers of what maybe called the second generation of the 
Johnsonian age. Of these men, Churchill was the onlv one in 
whom we can trace the stronger lineaments of that character 
which, when Johnson first came up to London, was common 
among authors. Of the rest, scarcely any had f oAJt W\& ^x^^^ss^^ ^^ 
severe poverty. Almost all had been, eaxiy a/^lon^^^ vo^^i 'Oaa ts^rp^ 
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respectable society on an eqnal footing. They were men of qnite 
a different species from the dependents of Curil and Osborne. 

Johnson came among them the soHtary specimen of a past ase, 
the last survivor of the genuine race of Grrubnatreet hacks ; me 
last of that generation of authors whose abject misery and whose 
dissolute manners had furnished inexhaustible matter to the 
satirical genius of Pope. From nature he had received an uncouth 
figure, a diseased constitution, and an irritable temper. Hie 
manner in which the earlier years of his manhood had been passed 
had given to his demeanour, and even to his moral character, some 
peculiarities appalling to the civilized beings who were the com- 
panions of his old age. The perverse irregularity of his hours, the 
slovenliness of his person, his fits of strenuous exertion, inter- 
rupted by W intervals of slu/^gishness, his strange abstinence, 
and his equafly strange voracity, his active benevolence, con- 
trasted with the constant rudeness and the occasional ferocitv 
of his manners in society, made him, in Ihe opinion of those witn 
whom he hved during the last twenty years of his life, a complete 
original. An original he was, undoubtedly, in some respects ; but, 
if we possessed rail information concerning those who shared hia 
early hardships, we should probably find that what we call his 
sinffularities of manner were, for the most part, failings, which he 
had in common with the class to which he belonged. He ate at 
Streatham-park* as he had been used to eat behind the screen at 
St. John*S;^ate,t when he was ashamed to show his ragged 
clothes. He ate, as it was natural that a man should eat, who, 
during a great part of his life, had passed the morning in doubt 
whether he should have food for the afternoon. The habits of his 
early life had accustomed him to bear privation with fortitude, but 
not to taste pleasure with moderation. He could fast ; but, when 
he did not fast, he tore his dinner like a famished wolf, with the 
veins sweUingon his forehead, and the perspiration running down 
his cheeks. He scarcely ever took wine ; but, when he drank it, 
he drank it greedily and in large tumblers. These were, in fact, 
mitigated symptoms of that same moral disease which raged with 
such deadly malignity in his Mends, Savage and Boyce. Thio 
roughness and violence which he showed in society were to be ex- 
pected from a man whose temper, not naturally gentle, had been 
long tried by the bitterest calamities, by the want of meat, of fireL 
and of clothes, by the importunity of creditors, by the insolence of 
booksellers, by the derision of fools, by the insincerity of patrons, 
by that bread which is the bitterest of all food, by those stairs 
which are the most toilsome of all paths, by that deferred hope 
which makes the heart sick. Through all these tl^gs the ill- 
dressed, coarse, ungainly pedant had struggled manf^y up to 

* The abode of Mr. and Hn. Thrale. 

t In ClerkenweU. The chair In which Dr. Joimson tned to sit is still 
shown in the room of tiiis interesting station at the Kadghts t)f Bt. John, long 
siace coarerted into a tavern and aawmbljr-hoiwe. 
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eminence and command. It was natural that, in tKe exercise of 
his power, he should be eo immitior quia toleraverat, that> 
thon^h his heart was undoubtedly generous and humane, his de- 
meanour in society should be harah and despotic. For severe 
distress he had sympathy, and not only sympathy, but munificent 
rdief. But for the suffering which a harsh world inflicts upou a 
delicate mind he had no pity; for it was a kind of suffering which 
he could scarcely ccmceive. ojb would earry home on his shoulders 
a sick and starving girl from the streets. He turned his house 
into a place of refv^ for a crowd of wretcl&ed old creatures who 
could find no other asylum: xior eoold all their peevishness and 
ingratitude weary out ms benevolence. But the pangs of wounded 
vanity seemed to Inm ridicnloaB ; and he scarcely felt sufficient 
compassion even for iJie pangs of wounded affection. He had 
seen and felt so muoh of siuyrp misery, timt he was not affected by 
paltry vexstions ; and he seemed to think that eveiybo^y ought 
to be as much hardened to those vezatiauB as himnifl He was 
angry wKli Boawell for ooomkining of a headaciie, witii Mrs. 
Thrale for gramhHng about the duat on the road or Ihe smell of 
the kitchen. Tham were, in his phrase, '* foppish lamentations," 
whicii peoplo>o«|^ to be ashamed to utter in a worid so fioll of sin 
and flOROw. Goldamith, oying because the Chodrmatmred Man 
had failed* inspired him widi no pity. Though his own kealOi was 
not good, he detested and defused valetudinarians. Feconiary 
losses, unless lliey reduced tibe loser absohitdy to begxanr, moved 
him very little. " People, whose hearts had boflnaonenea bj pros- 
perity mightweep," hesaid, " for soch evoits ; but all iSbaA ooud be 
expected ofa plain man was not to kngh." He was not nmoh moved 
even by die spectacle of Lady Tavistock dyin^f of a broken heart 
for the loss of her lord. Such giief he oonsiderBd as a hixury 
reserved for the idle and wealthy. A washerwaiian, left a widow 
wilJi nine small diildren, would not have sobbed keraelf to death. 
A person who troubled himself so little about small or senti- 
mentel grievances, was not likely to be very attentive to the feddngs 
of others in the ordinary interooarse of societar. He ooold not 
nnderstand how a sarcasm or a reprimand oonid make any man 
really unhappy. " My dear doctor, siud he to Qoldsnuth, " what 
harm does it do to a man to call him Holofiexnes?** V Pooh, 
ma'am," he exclaimed to Mrs. Carter, " who is iSb» worse for 
being talked of uncharitably P" Folitenese has been well defined as 
benevolence in small things. Johnson was impolite, not because 
he wanted benevolence, but because small things appeared smaller 
to him than to people who had never known what it was to live no 
fourpence-halfpenny a day« 
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SOFTHKT. 

BoBN at Bristol, August 12th, 1774 ; dUtlt^gnished as one of the most brilliant 
and voluminous writers of modem times, whether in prose or verse. In 1818 
he became poet-laureate, and died at Greta, March 21st, 1843, haying been a 
victim to paralysis the last thtee years of his lifb. 

Thouj?li now no more the musing ear 
Delights -to listen to the breeze, 
That lingers o'er the greenwood shade, 
I love tiiee, Winter ! well. 

Sweet are the hamnoniea of Spring, 
Sweet is the Summer's evening gale, 
And sweet the autumnal winds that shake 
The many colour'd grove. 

And pleasant to the sober'd soul 
The silence of the wintry scene. 
When Nature shrouds nerself, entranced 
In deep tranquillity; 

"Not uadeHghtful now to roam 
The wild heath sparkling on the sight; 
Not nndelightful now to pace 
The forest's ample rounds. 

And see the spangled branches shine 
And mark the moss of many a hue 
That varies the old tree's brown bark, 
As (y'er the gray stone spreads. 

And mark the cluster'd berries bri^t 
Amid the holly's gay green leaves ; 
The ivy round ihe leafless oaJk 
That clasps its foliage close. 

So Virtue, diffident of stren^h. 
Clings to [Religion's firmer aid. 
And, by E^ligion's aid uphdd. 
Endures csJamity. 

Nor void of beauties now the Spring, 
Whose waters hid from summer sun 
Have soothed the thirsty pilgrim's ear 
With more than melody. 

The green moss shines wiih. icy glare ; 
The long grass bends its spear-like foTXSk% 
And lovehr is the silvery scene 
Whea famt the sun-beamB Bimie. 
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Beflection too may love the hotir 
When Nature, hid in Winter's grave, 
"No more expands the bursting bud. 
Or bids the flowret bloom ; 

Por Nature soon in Spring's best charms 
Shall rise revived from Winter's grave. 
Expand the bxirsting bud again, 
And bid the flower rebloom. 



f'lilltp. 



MILTON. 



This Homer of England, alike resembling the bard of Chios in his blindness 
and his poetical glory, was bom in Bread-street, in 1608, and, after a life 
devoted to learning, conscientious opposition to infHngements on national 
liberty, and the production of immortal poems, died in 1674. The two follow- 
ing poems are " household words" in English literature. 

Hence loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus, and blackest midnight bom, 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 

'Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sighs unholy, 

Find out some Tincouth cell, 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night raven sings ; 

There under ebon shades, and low-brow'd rooks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 

But come, thou goddess fair and free. 
In Heav'n yclep'd* Euphrosyne, 
And by men, heart-easing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two sister Graces more 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore : 
Or whether (as some sages sing) 
The frolic wind that breathes me spring. 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing. 
As ne met her once a-maying, 
There on beds of violets blue. 
And fresh-blown roses wash'd in dew, 
Pill'd her with thee a daughter fair. 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair.f 

Haste thee, nvmph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthnd Jollity, 

* yarned. t C^raceftd. 
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Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Sods, and becks, and wreathed smiles. 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides^ 
And Lau^ter hddiBg both liis stdea i 
Come, and trip it as yoiL go» 
On the lig^t niiitastie toe. 
And in tifty right hsad lead with thee. 
The inmintamrii^iiidii, sweet Libes^ ; 
* And, if I giye thee honour doe, 
IMBrth, admit m6 of tiii j crew. 
To kve with her, and live with thfic^ 
3bi QBreproved pleasiirea firee : 
To hear tibe lasx begin hiis fli^it, 
And singing startle the dull ni^t, 
from his watch-tower in the skies, 
!nil the daod^ed dawn doth rise ; 
HboL to come, m ^ite of a(»Tow, 
And at Joy window bid good morrow, 
ThroQ^ ibo sweetbrier, or the vine^ 
Or the twisted eglantine : 
Wilde the cook with Hvely din,^ 
SeattevB the rear of darkness thin» 
Audio the stack; c^ Hie bam door, 
Sfamtly struts his dames bef<»re: 
Oft IfliTning how the hounds and horn 
Oheerl J rouse the Numbering mom, 
From the side of some hoar hiS, 
Through the hi^ wood echoing shrill ; 
Some time wa^g not unseen 
3j hedge-row elms, on hillocte green, 
^ght against the eastern gate, 
'Where the great Son b^ans his state, 
!Bobed in flamea,^ and aiaoer light. 
The clouds in thnmsand li veri» diig^ ; 
While the plom^tanan, near at haod^. 
Whistles o er the furrowed Iand» 
And the milk-BaBd singeth bli<^e^ 
And the mower whete hi» scythe. 
And ev'ry sihepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straiffht mine eye hath caught new pleasures^ 
While me landscape round it measures, 
B/Usset lawns, and fallows gray. 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest ; 
Meadows trim with daisies pied ; * 

* Pappled, spotted. 
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Shallow brooks, and rivers wide : 
Tow'rs and battlements it sees 
Bosom'd high in tufted trees. 
Where perhaps some beauty lies. 
The Cynosure* of neighboring eyes. 
Hard by, a cottage-chmmey smokes. 
From betwixt two aged oi^s. 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis met. 
Are at their sav'ry dinner set 
Of herbs, and other country messes. 
Which the neat-handed Hiyllis dresses : 
And then in haste her bow'r she leaves. 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 
Or, if the earher season lead. 
To the tann'd haycock in the mead. 

Sometimes, with secure delight, 
The upland hamlets will invite. 
When the merry bells ring roimd. 
And the jocund rebecks sound 
To many a youth, and many a maid. 
Dancing in the chequer'd shade ; 
And young and old come for^ to play 
On a simshine holiday. 
Till the Hvelong daylight fail ; 
Then to the spicy nutbrown ale. 
With stories told of many a feat. 
How fairy Mab the junkets ate ; 
She was pinch'd, and pull'd, she said. 
And he by friar's lantern led ; 
Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set,t 
WTien in one night, ere glimpse of mom. 
His shadowy flail had tfiesh'd the com. 
That ten day-labourers could not end ; 
Then lies him down the lubber fiend, 
And, stretch'd out all the chimney's length. 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength. 
And, cropful, out of doors he flings. 
Ere the first cock his matin rings. 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep. 
By whisp'ring winds soon luU'd asleep. 

Tow'red cities please us iiien, 
And the busy huim of men, 

* The Dog-star ; i. e., the mari: ; aUuding to the star, Sirins, tiie chief guide 
to mariners. 

t Alluding to the Sobold, or hoosdhoM spirit, who was sup\)Q«eil\.<^^«:) '^i^ 
kinds of merry tricks at people's expense, but who ^*a %K^jw2!\5 <StJi^^6^%%*^^*^^ 
favours were purchased by a bowl of imVk. X tsKL «jc«wBaX» ^1 «as3a. «V?a^ 
will be foond in K^glktkj*B ** Fairy Hythotogy ." 
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WTiere throngs of kniglitd and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace high trinmp^hs hold, 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Bain influence, and iudge the prize 
Of wit, or arms, while both contend 
To win hergrace, whom all commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear. 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With masque and antique pageantry. 
Such sights as youthful poets dream. 
On summer eves, by haunted stream* 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson's learned sock* be on. 
Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy^s child, 
Warble his native woodnotes vnld. 

And ever against eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse. 
Such as the melting soul may pierce. 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 
The inelting voice through mazes running. 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of Harmony ; 
That Orpheus' self may heave his head 
Prom golden slumber on a bed 
Of heap'd Elysian flow*rs, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half-regain'd Eurydice. 
These delic^ts if thou canst ^ive, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to hve. • 



MILTOK. 

Hence vain deluding; ioys. 
The brood of Folly, without father bred ! 
How little you bestead. 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys ! 
Dwell in some idle brain, 
And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess. 
As thick and numberless 

^ /, e,. The bmkUi worn hy tragio acton, soocus. 
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Ab the gar motes that people the sunbeams, 

Or likest hovering dreams. 
The £ckle pensioners of Morpheus' train. 

Bat hail, thou Goddess, sage and holy ! 
Hail, divinest Melancholy ! 
Whose saintly yisage is too bright. 
To hit the sense of numan sight. 
And therefore to our weaker view 
O'erlaid with black, staid Wisdom's hue ; 
Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon's* sister might beseem. 
Or that starr'd Ethiop 9ueen,t that strove 
To set her beauty's praise above 
The sea-nymphs, and their powers offended, 
Yet thou art nigher far descended ; 
Thee bright-hair *d Vesta long of yore 
To solitary Saturn bore ; 
His daughter she (in Saturn's reign 
Such mixture was not held a stain). 
Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and m secret shades 
Of woody Ida's inmost grove. 
While yet there was no fear of Jove. 

Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure. 
All in a robe of darkest grain. 
Flowing with majestic train. 
And sable stole of cypress lawn, 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep thy wonted state. 
With even step and musing gait, 
And looks commercing with the skies. 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes ; 
There, neld in holy passion still. 
Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad leaden downward cast. 
Thou £k them on the earth as fast ; 
And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with ^[ods doth diet. 
And hear the Muses in a nng, 
Aye round about Jove's altar sing ; 
And add to these retired Leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure ; 
But first and chiefest with theelbring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 

• Son of TithonnB, by Aurora, and king of Ethiopia. He was slain in a 
night attack daring the Trojan war. 

t Cassiopeia, whose daughter, Andromeda, waa, Vn. twMMSiassaRfe ,^1^^^ 
mother's boasting, exposed hj the nympba to \>e <i<CTQi«KflL\sp| ^ ^ftAr»ssoswsR, 
wiiicb WM slain by Peneas. 
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Guiding the fieiy-<wliaeled tliroiie. 

The cherub Contemplatioii ; 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

'Less Philomel will deign a song, 

In his sweetest, saddest pli^t. 

Smoothing the ragged brow of night, 

"While Cynthia chedcs her dragon yoke. 

Gently o'er th* accustomed oak ; 

Sweet bird, that shunn'st the noise of folly. 

Most musical, most melancholy ; 

Thee, chantr^, ofb the ^oods among, 

I woo to hear thy ev'ning song ; 

And missing thee, I walk unseen 

On the dry smooth shaven green. 

To behold the wand'ring moon, 

E/iding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray • 

Through the heav*n*s wide pathless way ; 

And oft, as if her head she bow'd. 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

On on a plat of riciing ground 
I hear the far-off curfew soun^ 
Over some wide-water'd shore, 
Swin^mg slow with sullen roar. 

Or if the air will not permit, 
Some still, removed plaice will fit. 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 
Par from aU resort <rf mirth. 
Save the cricket on Hie hearth. 
Or the bellman's drowsy charm. 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. 
Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen on some high lonely tow'r, 
Where I may oft outwatch the Bear,* 
With thrice ^eat Hermes,t or unsphere ^ 
The spirit of Elato, to unfold ^^ 

What worlds, or what vast regions hold 
Th' immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook; 
And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, fiood, or imder ground. 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall J come sweepmg Tby, 

* A constellation which never seta. 

t "Sol the god Hercnry, but the mystical philoBOpher, Hermes Trianegistofl. 

i ThejfolJium, or long cloak, worn by leading characters in tragedy. 
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Presenting* Thebes, or Pelopg* line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine, 
Or what (though rare) of later age. 
Ennobled hath the busldn^d stage. 

But, O sad virgin! that thy pow*r 
Might raise Mnsseus firom his bow*r. 
Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warblM to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Huto's eheek, 
And made hell grant what Love did seek; 
Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
Of CambaU, and of Algarsife, 
And who had Canace to wife, 
That own'd the virtuous ring and glass, 
And of the wond'rous horse of brass. 
On which the Tartar king did ride; 
And if aught else great bards beside. 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung. 
Of tourneys and of iarophies hung; 
Of forests and enchanbnents drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

Thus Night oft see me in thy pale career. 
Till civil-suited Mom appear. 
"Not trick'd and flounced as she was wont 
With the Attic boyt to hunt, 
But kerchiefd in a comely cloud, 
While rocking winds are piping loud. 
Or usher'd with a shower still, 
When the gust hath blown his fill. 
Ending on the rustling leaves, 
With minute drops fiom off the eaves. 

And when the sun begins to flin^ 
His flaring beams, me, goddess, brmg 
To arched walks of twihght groves. 
And shadows brown, that sylvan loves, 
Of pine or monumental oak, 
Where the rude axe with heaved stroke 
Was neveiLheard, the nymphs to daunt. 
Or fright them from their hallow'd haunt. 
There in close covert by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look. 
Hide me from day's garisht eve. 
While the bee with honey'd tnigh. 
That at her flow'ry work doth smg. 
And l^e waters murmuring, 

• Bepreseniiiig. The fbllowiiig were fiiTOiuite sabieete '«A33cl^Obi& ^^chSk. \xte- 
gediani and the mediRral romandits. 

t Oepbalas. % ^i\fgbL\.,tS>^^l* 
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Witli Bucli concert as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-featlier'd Sleep : 

And let some strange mysterious dream 

Wave at his wings m airy stream 

Of lively portraiture display'd. 

Softly on my eyeHds laid : 

And as I wake sweet music breathe 

Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some spirit to mortals good. 

Or th* unseen genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail. 
To walk the studious cloister's pale, 
And love the high imbowed roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof. 

And storied wmdows richly dight, ^ 

Oastinff a dim religious light. ] 

There let the peahng organ blow, ! 

To the full-voiced quire below, j 

In service high, and anthems clear, /: 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear t 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, '■ 

And bring all heav*n before mine eyes. \ 

And may at last my weary age . ■": 

Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

The haffy gown and mossy cell, . J 

Where i may sit and rightly spell 
Of ev'ry star that heay'n doth show, 
And ev'rv herb that sips the dew; 
Till old Experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

These pleasures. Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will choose to live. 
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WATEETON. 
An enthusiastic naturalist, still living, in Yorkshire. The following is an 
extract from his '* Wanderings in South America," between the years 1812 
and 1821. 

Let us now turn our attention to the Sloth, whose native haiints 
have hitherto been so little known, and probably little looked into. 
Those who have written on this singular animal have remarked 
that he is in a perpetual state of pain ; that he is proverbially slow 
in his movements ; that he is a prisoner in space ; and that, as soon 
M ha has consumed aU the leaves of tiie tree upon which he has: 
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the naturalists who have writteii the history of the Sloth had 
into the wilds, in order to examine his haunts and economr, 
vrtnild not have drawn the foregoins conclusions ; they would 
learned, that though all other quadrupeds may be described 
I re«ting upon the ground, the sioth is an exception to tikis 
and that his histor;^ must be written while he is m the tree. 
is singular animal is destined by nature to be produced, to 
and to die in the trees ; and, to do justice to him, naturalists 
examine him in this upper element. He is a scarce and 
TV animal, and being good food he is never allowed to esc^e. 
nhabits remote and gloomy forests, wliere snakes take up 






abode, and where cruelly stmging ants and sconiions, and 
ips, and innumerable thorny shrubs and bushes, obstruct tiie 
I of civilized man. Were yon to draw your own i,oni?luBiona 
the descriptions which have been given of the Sloth, j-ou 
d probably suspect that no naturalist has actually gone into 
'ilda with tiie fixed determination to find him out, and examma 
aunts, and see whether nature has committed any blunder m 
bimation of this eitraordinary creature, which appears to us 
rlom and miserable, so Ul put together, and so totJly unfit to 
r the blessings which hare been so bountifully given to the 
sf animated nature ; for be has no soles to his feet, and he is 
mtly ill at ease when he tries to move on the ground, Miiii.^ 
that he looks up in your &oe ytHAi. & cicix>ii\«aBiuift 'u^b^ w^^^ 
tre pi^ OB me, ^ I am in pain and. eocvi^ ■" . 
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It mostiy happ^ifl that IndianB and Negroes are the people wlio 
catch the Sloth, and bring it to tiie white man : hence it may be 
conjectured that the erroneous accounts we hav^e hitherto had of 
the Sloth haye not been penned down ¥dth the slightest intenticni 
to mislead the reader, or give him an exaggerated history, but 
that these errors have naturally arisen by examining the Sloi^ in 
those places where nature never intendea that he should be exhi- 
bited. 

However, we are now in his own domain. Man but little 
firequente these thick and noble forests, which extend far and wide 
on eveiy side of us. This, then, is the proper place to go in quest 
of the Sloth. We will first take a near view of him. » By obtain- 
ing a knowledge of his anatomy, we shall be enabled to account 
for his movements hereafter, when we see him in his proper 
haunts. His £ore4egR, or, more oorrectiiy apeaking, his arms, tarn 
apparently mxuh. too 1ob£, while his hindUl^ are VBry short, aai 
look as if they codld be b^t almost to the Saxpe of a corkBereii;* 
Both the fore and hind-legs, by tiieir form, and by tite maimer m 
which they axe joined to the body, are Xfuite mcapacitated ieam 
acting in a peipendioakr direction, or in siq)^rtiDg it on the €^ 
as the bodies of other quadropeda are aupparfeed by their IflBL 
Senoe, when yon place him on the flooi; his belly toodioB wi 
groond. Now, granted that he supported hima^ on his Im Hbs 
other annnals, neverUielesa he would be in pain, for he Iim 'bb 
fiolee to his feet, and Ids claws are very doo-p, andlong, and euivuil; 
BO that, were hk body supported by his met, it would be by tiiflir 
extremitieB, just as your body would be, were you to throw yoo^ 
self on all fours, and try to support it on the ends of your toes aoi 
fingers — a trying position. Were the floor o^ glass, (h* of a pol inh a d 
•ornee, the Sltrth would aetoally be quite stationary ; but aa Ae 
ground ia generaUy roi^fa, with, httib ^x>taberanoeB upon it, suck 
■a stones, or roots of gcaas, &c^ liiis just suits the Sloth, aauUbe 
moves his fore-legs in all dixvetknoa, in order to find something im 
l^T hold oi; and when he haa auceeeded he pulls himself fcnrwsrd, 
and is thus enabled to travel onwards, but at the same time in so 
tardy and awkward a manuer as to acquire him the name of Sloth. 

Indeed his looks and his gestures evidently betray his uncom- 
fortable situation ; and, as a sigh every now and then escapes him, 
we may be entitled to conclude that he is actually in pain. 

Some years ago I kept a Sloth in my room for several mcmths. I 
often took him out of the house and placed hiTn upon the ground, 
in order to have an opportunity of observing his motions. If the 
ground were rough, he would pull himself forwards, by means of 
his fore-legs, at a pretty good pace ; and he invariably immediately 
shaped his course towards the nearest 1a?ee. But, if I put him 
upon a smooth and well-trodden part of the road, he appeared to 
be in trouble and distress : his favourite abode was the back of a 
chair ; and, after getting all his legs in a Une upon the topmoat 
part of it, he would hang there- for hours together, and often with 
a low and inward cry, would seem to iavite me to take notioe of 
Aim, 
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ThB Sloth, in its wild state, spenids its whole life in trees, and 
Beyer leaves them but through force, or by accident. An all- 
mling Providence has ordered man to tread on the surface of the 
earth, the eagle to soar in the expanse of the skies, and the 
monkey and squirrel to inhabit the trees ; still these may change 
their relative situations without feehng much inconvenience : but 
tiie Sloth is doomed to spend his whole life in the trees ; and what 
is more extraordinary, not tt^on the branches, like the squirrel and 
the monkey, but wnder them. He moves suspended from the 
branch, he rests suspended from it, and he sleeps suspended from 
it. To enable him to do this, he must have a very different for- 
mation from that of any other known quadrui>ed. 

Hence his seemingly bungled conformation is at once ac- 
counted for ; and in heu of the Sloth leading a painful life, and 
entailing a melancholy and miserable existence on its progeny, it 
IB but fur to surmise that it iust enjoys life as much as any other 
aohnal, and that its extraordinary formation and singular habits 
sre but further proo& to engage us to admire the wonderful works 
cf Omnipotence. 

It miut be observed that the Sloth does not hang head down- 
TOrds like the vampire. When asleep, he supx>orts himself fi'om 
a branch parallel to the earth. He first seizes tlie branch with 
oiie arm, and then with the other ; and after that brings up both 
luB legs, one by one, to the same branch ; so that all K>ur are in 
& line ; he seems perfectly at rest in this position. Now, had 
lie a tail, he would be at a loss to know what to do with it in 
this position; were he to draw it up within his legs, it would 
interfere with them ; and were he to let it han^ down, it would 
become the sport of the winds. Thus his deficiency of tail is a 
benefit to him ; it is merely an apology for a taQ, scaixsely exceed- 
ing an inch and a half in length. 

1 observed, when he was climbing, he never used his arms both 
together, but first one, and then the other, and so on alternately. 
There is a singularity in his hair, different from that of all other 
snimals, and, I believe, hitherto unnoticed by naturalists ; his hajr 
is thick and coarse at the extremity, and gradually tapers to the 
root, where it becomes fine as a spider's web. His fur has so 
much the hue of the moss which grows on the branches of the trees, 
that it is very difficult to make him out when he is at rest. 

The male of the three-toed Sloth has a longitudinal bar of very 
fine black hair on his back, rather lower than the shoulder blades ; 
on each side of this black bar there is a space of yellow hair, equally 
fine ; it has the appearance of being pressed mto the body, and 
looks exactly as if it had been singed. If we examine the anatomy 
o£ his fore-legs, we shall immediately perceive, by their firm and 
muscular texture, how very capable they aare of supporting the 
pendant weight of his body, both in climbing and at rest ; and, 
mstead of pronooncing tnem a bungled composition, a« «i ci^- 
brated naturaliat has done, we shall consider m<st[i %& t^sc&ss^uBi^ 
well cakuLited toperJ&xm their eztraordinssry faD>rito^i^^ 
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As the Sloth is an inhabitant of forests within the tropics, where 
the trees touch each other in the greatest profusion, there seems 
to be no reason why he should confine hiinself to one tree alone 
for food, and entirely strip it of its leaves. During the many years 
X have ranged the forests, I have never seen a tree in such a state 
of nudity ; indeed, I would hazard a conjecture that, by the time 
the animal had finished the last of the old leaves, there would be a 
new crop on the part of the tree he had stripped first, ready for 
him to begin agam, so quick is the process of vegetation in these 
coimtries. 

There is a saying amongst the Indians, that when the wind 
blows the Sloth begins to travel. In caJm weather he remains 
tranquil, probably not liking to cling to the brittle extremity of 
the branches, lest they should break with him in passing from one 
tree to another ; but as soon as the wind rises, the branches of the 
neighbouring trees become interwoven, and then the Sloth seizes 
hold of them, and pursues his journey in safety. There is seldom 
an entire day of calm in these forests. The trade-wind generally 
sets in about ten o'clock in the morning, and thus the Sloth may 
set off after breakfast, and get a considerable way before dinner. 
He travels at a good round pace ; and were you to see him pass 
from tree to tree, as I have done, you would never think of calling 
him a Sloth. 

Thus it would appear that the different histories we have of this 
quadruped are erroneous on two accounts : first, that the writers 
of them, deterred by difficulties and local annoyances, have not 
paid sufficient attention to him in his native haunts ; and, secondly, 
they have described him in a situation in which he was never in- 
tended by nature to cut a figure, — I mean on the ground. The 
Sloth is as much at a loss to proceed on his joumev upon a smooth 
and level floor, as a man woiid be who had to walk a mile in stilts 
upon a line of feather-beds. 

One day, as we were crossing the Essequibo, I saw a large two- 
toed Sloth on the ground upon the bank ; how he had got there, 
nobody could tell : the Indian said he had never surprised a Sloth 
in sucn a situation before : he would hardly have come there to 
drink, for both above and below the place the branches of the 
trees touched the water, and afforded mm an easy and safe access 
to it. Be this as it may, though the trees were not above twenty 
yards from him, he could not make his way through the sand time 
enough to escape before we landed. As soon as we got up to him 
he threw himself upon his back, and defended himself in gallant 
style with his fore-legs. " Come, poor fellow," said I to him, " if 
thou hast got into a hobble to-day, thou shalt not suffer for it : I'll 
take no advantage of thee in misfortune ; the forest is large enough 
both for thee and me to rove in : go thy ways up above, and eigoy 
thyself in these endless wilds ; it is more than probable thou wilt 
never have another interview with man. So fare thee well." On 
saying this, I took a long stick which was lying there, held it for 
him to hook on, and then oonveyed him to a high and stately mora. 
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He ascended with wonderful rapidity, and in about a minute lie 
was almost at tlie top of the Ixee. He now went off in a side 
direction, and caught hold of the branch of a neighbouring tree ; 
he then proceeded towards the heart of the forest. I stood looking 
on, lost m amazement at his singular mode of progress. I followed 
him with mv eye till the intervening branches closed in betwixt us ; 
and then I lost sight for ever of the two-toed Sloth. I was going 
to add, that I never saw a Sloth take to his heels in such earnest ; 
but the expression will not do, for the Sloth has no heels. 

That wmch naturalists have advanced, of his being so tenacious 
of life, is perfectly true. I saw the heart of one beat for half an 
hour after it was taken out of the body. The wourali poison seems 
to be the only thing that will kiU it quickly. On reference to a 
former part of my ** Wanderings," it will be seen that a poisoned 
arrow killed the Sloth in about ten minutes. 

So much for this harmless unoffending animal. He holds a 
conspicuous place in the catalogue of the animals of the New 
World. Though naturalists have made no mention of what follows, 
still it is not less true on that account. The Sloth is the only 
quadruped known, which spends its whole life from the branch of 
a tree suspended by its feet. I have paid uncommon attention to 
him in his native haunts. The monkey and squirrel will seize a 
branch with their fore-feet, and pull themselves up, and rest or run 
upon it ; but the Sloth, after seizing it, stiU remains suspended, 
and suspended moves along under the branch, till he can lay hold 
of another. Whenever I have seen him in his native woods, 
whether at rest, or asleep, or on his travels, I have always observed 
that he was suspended from the branch of a tree. When his form 
and anatomy are attentively considered, it will appear evident that 
the Sloth cannot be at ease in any situation where his body is 
higher, or above his feet. We will now take our leave of him. 
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This great poet, but unhappy and ill-fated man, was born in Sussex, August 4th, 
1792. His whole life was one of resistance to established opinions, and indul- 
gence in wild speculations, tinctured, however, with a natural generosity, that 
made bis eccentricities of opinion the more to be lamented. He was drowned, 
July 8th, 1822, while returning fh)m Leghorn to welcome his brother poet, 
liCigb Hunt. 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven or near it, 

Pourest thy ftdl heart 
In profuse strains of xmpreme^laii^^ «xV>« 



I 
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HjjDpber still and hifi^er, 
from the earth tnou spriiigest 

like a cloud of fire ; 
The blae deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 

In the golden lightning 

Of the sunken sun, 
0*er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run ; 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven 

Li the broad daylight, 
jHslou art unseen, but, yet, I hear thy shrill delight. 




I 



Keen as are the arrows 

Of that silver sphere. 
Whose intense lamp narrows 

Jn the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud 
As, when night is bare, 

From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed 

What thou art, we knoir not 5 

What is most like thee P 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 

Drops so bright to see, 
As firom thy presence showen a zain of loekidy. 



«.• 
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Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought. 
Singing hymns unbidden, 

Toll the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 

Like a high-bom maiden 

In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower. 

Like a glow-worm golden 

In a dell of dew. 
Scattering unbeholden 

Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view. 

Like a rose embowered 

In its own green leaves, • 
By warm winds deflowered. 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy -winged 
thieves. 

Sound of vernal showers 

On the twinkling grass, 
Sain-awakened flowers. 

All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 

Teach us, sprite or bird. 

What sweet thoughts are thine : 
I have never heard 

Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus hymeneal. 

Or triumphal chaunt. 
Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt — 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objects are the fountains 

Of thy happy strain P 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 

What shapes of sky or plain P 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain P 

With thy clear keen joyance 

Languor cannot be : 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lorest ; but ne'er knew love's BsA «a.\a<&\:^ • 

K 
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Waking or asleep, 

Thou of death must deetit 
Things more true and deep 

Than we mortals dream. 
Or how could thy notes flow in bxuAl a crystal Streun ? 

We look before and after. 

And pine for what is not : 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught : 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 

Yet if we could scorn, 

Hate, and ^ride, and fear) 
If we were things bom 

Not to shed a tear, 
I know ttot how thy joys we erer iboold oome near. 

Better than all measured 

Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 

That in books are found. 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scomer of ^e groti3^ I 

Teach me half the gladness 

That my brain must know« 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow. 
The world should listen then, aa I ftfiti listdninut <^ow. 



dOWPlB, 

This distinguiahed poet was bom in HertfiirdtliiK, 1781, of a l^ood family ; 
and, after a melancholy life of neryouaness tOtd physfeal debiiSty, he died 1800. 
His latter days were soothed by tin AiatifteBitet of fee^>taf «oBe teme hares. 

I am fitioiutrch of all I smv^y, 

My right there is nooe to dispuici 
From the centre all round to tiie Bti, 

I am lord of tbe fowl and the htx^ 

O Solitude ! wheite are i&e chams 

That sages have seen in thy ubcef 
Better dwell in ^M KxiM of atom. 

Than reign in this hoftibie l^ftee. 

^ jTZ/f wen known that the adyentaTCt tH tMi lw t » %m t k m jgCQtmdwwk of 



I am out t/thmnt^t tv»A, 
I most &tieb mj josmej alone I 

If ever hear the ifFMt tmuie of apeedi--- 
I ttart It tiw toonl of in; om. 




5T»e beaata tkat roam over the plain 

My form witli indifference see : 
The; axe ao unacquainted with man, 

Tneir tameneae is ebockiiig to me. 
Socie^, friendsliip. and lore, 

DirmeW beatowed upoa man, 
Ob,badIthe winge of a dove, 

MowBooa would I taate you. &eBm\ 
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My sorrows I then miglit assnage. 
In the ways of religion and trulii ; 

Might learn &om the wisdom of a^e, 
Ajid be cheered by the sallies ofyouth- 

[Religion !— what treasure untold 
Besides in that heavenly word ! 

More precious than silver and gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford. 

But the sound of the dwirch-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard ; 

Ne er sighed at the sound of a knell, 
Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared. 

Ye winds, that have made me your sport. 
Convey to this desolate shore^ 

Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more I 

My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me H 

Oh ! tell me I yet have a friend, 
Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight. 
The tempest itself lags Ibehind, 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 

When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to be there ; 

But, alas ! recollection at hand, 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 

But the searfowl is gone to her rest. 
The beast is laid down in his lair ; 

Even here is a season of rest. 
And I to my cabin repair. 

There's mercy in every place ; 

And mercy, encouragmg tiiought I 
Gives even affliction a grace. 

And reconciles man to his lot. 
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JOHNSOir, 

The life of this great writer, bom in 1709, and deceased in 1784, has 1>eeit 
already, touched upon in an extract from the brilliant pen of Bfacaulay. 

> Curiosity is one of tlie permanent and certain cHaracteristies of 
a vigorous intellect. Eyery advance into knowledge opens new 
prospects, and produces new incitements to farther j^rogress. All 
the attainments possible in our present state are evidently inade- 

guate to our capacities of enjoyment ; conquest serves no purpose 
ut that of kindling ambition ; discovery has no effect but of raising 
expectation ; the gratification of one desire, encourages another : 
and after all our labours, studies, and inquiries, we are continually 
at the same distance from the completion of our schemes, have 
still some wish importunate to be satisfied, and some faculty rest- 
less and turbulent for want of its enjoyment. 

The desire of knowledge, though often animated by extensive 
and adventitious motives, seems on many occasions to operate 
without subordination to a.ny other principle ; we are ea^er to see 
and hear, without intention of referring our observations to a 
further end ; we climb a mountain for a prospect of the plain ; we 
run to the strand in a storm, that we may contemplate the agitation 
of the water ; we range from city to city, though we profess neither 
architecture nor fortification ; we cross seas only to view nature in 
luJcedness, or magnificence in ruins ; we are equally allured by 
novelty of every kmd, by a desert or a palace, a cataract or a ca- 
vern, by everything rude, and everytliing polished, everything 
great, and everjrthing little. We do not see a thicket but with 
some temptation to enter it, nor remark an insect flying before us, 
but with an inclination to pursue it. 

This passion is, perhaps, regularly heightened in proportion as 
the powers of the nund are elevated and enlarged. Lucan therefore 
introduces CsBsar speaking with dignity suitable to the grandeur 
of his designs and the extent of his capacity, when he declares to 
the high-priest of E^^t, that he has no desire equally powerftd 
with that of finding the origin of the Kile, and that he would quit 
all the projects of the civil war for a sight of those fountains which 
had been so long concealed. And Homer, when he would furnish 
the sirens with a temptation, to which his hero, renowned for 
wisdom, might yield without disgrace, makes them declare, that 
none ever departed &om them but with increase of knowledge. 

There is, indeed, scarce any kind of ideal acquirement which 
may not be applied to some use, or which may not at least gratify 
pride with occasional superiority ; but whoever attends the motions 
of his own mind, will find that, upon the first appearance of asL 
object, or the first start of a question, his inclixis^Yoxv \/^ ^ t^<sj«ss3& 
view or more accurate discussion, precedes aXlL Vkoxx^oJ^ ^'t ^tR?Q&» 
or of oompetitdonj and that iiis denres take ma%\>^ xQsXss^^a^^^^i^^^ 
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imptilse, thougli their flight might be invjjjorated, or their efforts 
renewed by subsequent considerationa. Tne gratification of curi- 
osity rather frees us from uneasiness than confers pleasure ; we 
are more pained by ignorance, than delighted by instruction. 
Curiosity is the thirst of the soul ; it in^flames and torments ub, tmi 
makes us taste e^erythiog with joy, howerer otherwise insipid, hf 
which it may be quenched. 
It is evident uiat the eariiest aearcherB after knowledge mmst 

Sye proposed koowletdge only as their veward t and that Bdienceb 
Qugh perhaps the nursling of Interest, was the daught^ of 
Cimoeity : for who can believe that the^r whe first watched tli9 
course of the stars foresaw the use of their discoveries to the &0i» 
litatioii of commerce, or the mensuration of time P They were 
delighted with the splendour g£ the nocturnal skies, they found 
that the lights changed their places ; what they admired they Yrexo 
amdous to understand, and in time traced their revolutions. 

There are, indeed, beings in the form of men, who api^ett 
satisfied with their intellectual possessions, and seem to live wii^ 
out desire of enlar^g their conceptions, before wh(Mn the world 
passes without notice, and who are e^piaUy unmoved by Btttiir^ et 
Vt. 

This negligence is sometime onl;^ the temporary effect of a pre* 
dominant passion ,* a lover finds no inclination to travel any pskih 
but that which leads to the habitation of his mistress ; a trader can 
^pare httle attention to common occurrences, when his fortune is 
endangered by a storm. It is frequently the consequence of a total 
immersion in sensuality ; corporeal pleasure may be indulged till 
ths memory of every other kind of happiness is obhterated ; the 
mind, Ions habituated to a lethargic and quiescent state, is unwil* 
ling to wake to the toil of thinking ; and though she may sometimef 
be disturbed by the obtrusion c^ new ideas, uurinks back agaki to 
ignorance and rest. 

But, indeed, if we deduct those to whom the continual task of 
procuring the supports of life, denies all opportunities of deviajtion 
&om their own narrow track, the number of such aa hve wiihoat 
the ardour of inquiiy is very small, though many contcoit thenu 
selves with cheap amusement, and waste tneir Hves in resesrehes 
of no imx|ortance. 

Hiere is no snare moire dangerous to busy and excursive minds^ 
than the cobwebs of petty in^uisitiveness, which entangle them m 
trivial employments and minute studies, and detain them in a 
middle state, between the tediousness of total inactivity, and the 
fatigue of laborious efforts, enchant them at once with ease and 
novelty, and vitiate them with the luxury of learning. The ne- 
cessity of doin^ something, and the fear of undertaking much, 
sinks the histonan to a genealogist, the philosopher to a journalist 
of the weather, and the mathematician to a constructor of dials. 

It is happy when those who cannot content themselves to bo 

idle, nor resolve to be industanous, are at least employed without 

Iqfiuyr to otiben; but it sddom hi^pena that we can o<xitain our* 
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8five0 hmg m a neninl tttie, or iojheat to sink into ike, when we 
9jfe no kiuser Boaring towards Tirtue. 

J^'u^acqlas WAS diitinguished in kit earlier yean by an onconi* 
3|gK>n Gv^elineaa of imagination, goickneas of sagaoity, end extent of 
knowledge. Wlien no entered into life he applied himself, with 
partieidar in^twitiYaiess, to examine the yarioos motives of human 
actions, me complicated influence of mingled aflections, the differ- 
ent modifications of interest and ambition, and the various causes 
of miscarriage and success, both in pubHc and private aflairs. 

Though his friends did not discover to what purpose all these 
observations were collected, or how Nugaculas would much im- 
prove his virtue or his fortune by an incessant attention to changes 
of countenance, bursts of inconsideration, sallies of passion, and aU 
the vAer oaaualties by which he used to trace a character, yet they 
could not deny the study of human natoise to be worthy of a wise 
man; they therefore flattered his vaw^» ajpplauded his disco- 
yeries, and listened with 8iU»nisMm»a4fifl|gr wUi lectures on the 
uncertain:^ iif incUnAtion, tfike waataim «f r a ifl|pfli i » and the insta- 
bility of Im^r; to ya mpojmlL ^ ife* wmAm m motiveg which 
agitate At cua^p «id M§ tiiiem «f th# aodim iamm «f the 
rulptiMirion. 



SSk wmik^em Imifmmk ^Flt^whi te ^ tim JMgiMiUfwi 
into tfct 0mdxii^ otmwiVfA »» Iwi aai 'mimngk Jm^^mr, tmA 
therefoaa lag dawfrn §lmjmm1i0dim i h^kAdiPnAhvidiMi^ and 
therefeg»4atefiitoa fludti wiitflfli mt^ iaiimliMitP^xpoiiiiiMatbut 
h&viiMPQBfpe fjaand the tii rf nupjiaf Mi ittaih(M» m^tt cwrs, 
hafcaJgoi piilMti ontoeaitfelMMi^teiMiaarfL butlMi faied hia 
time in ke^j^ ft vatcdbM m VfMi tmegf Mm «kanioter, and 
lived upon ft 8iMB «|M»« wi Ae^ mf thafijirfia m increasing it. 

He is, by continual application, li»eWB» ft general master of 
secret history, and can give an account of the intrigues, private 
marriages, competitions, and stratagems of half a centiuy. He 
knows the mort^pa^es upon every man's estate, the terms upon 
which eveiy spenamiift raises ms money, the real and reputed 
fortune of every lady, the jointure stipulated by every ocmtract, 
and the exj^ectatioaia of every fiunily fiK>m maid^i aunts and child- 
less acquaintances. He can relate the ec(momy of every house, 
Imows how much (me man's cellar is robbed by lua botler, and the 
land of another xmderlet by his steward ) he can tell when the 
manor-house is falling, though large sums are yearly paid for 
repairs ; and when the tenants are falling wood without me con- 
sent of the owner. 

To obtain all this intelligence, he is inadvertently guilty of a 
thousand acts of treachery. He sees no man's servant without 
draining him of his trust ; he enters no family without flattering 
the children into discoveries ; he is a perpetual spy upon the doors 
of his neighbours, and knows, by long experience, at whatever 
distance, the looks of a ereditor, a b(»rrower, a lover, and «.\fccs^. 

Nugaculas is not ill-natured< and tlieTeCor%\^ \s^^»&'Gr5^^£^^^ 
hitherto been reiT- misohieTOiMi to othcxa, <» ^jKiysBSfii<dft^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Jrat Bince he cannot eiq<^ his knowledge but by discoverinff it, 
and if he had no other motiTe to loqoacily is obliged to traffio like 
the chenuBts, and purchase one aeeret with anomer, he is ereiy 
day more hated as lie is more known; for he is considered by 

Cit numbers as one that has their fame and their happiness in 
power, and no man can much love him of whom he lives is 
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Thtis pass the temperate hours i but when the ma 

Shakes from his noon-day thione the scattering clouds. 

Even shooting listleBfl languor through the deepB ; 

Then seek the bank where flowering elders crowd, 

"Where scatter'd wild the lily of the vale 

Its balmy essence breathes, where cowalipH hang 

The dewy head, where purple violets lurk, 

With all the lowly children of the shade : 

Or lie reciin'd beneath yon spreading ash, 

Hung o'er the steep; whence, borne on liquid wing, 

The sounding culver shoots; or where the hawk. 

High, in the oeetling cliff, his eyry builds. 

There let the clasBio page thy fancy lead 

Tluviugh rural scenes; such as the Mantuan awam 

faints m the matchless harmony of song. 

Or catch thyself the landscape, gliding swift 

Athwart imaginatJon's vivid eye: 

Or by the vocal woods and waters loll'd. 
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And lost in lonely musing, in the dream, 
Confos'd, of careless solikide, where mix 
Ten thousand wandering images of things. 
Soothe every gust of passion into peace ; 
All but the swelling of the softened heart. 
That waken, not disturb, the tranquil misa« 



SIB WALTEB SCOTT, 

IE immortal novelist and poet, was bom 1776, and died September 2l8t, 1882, 
paralysis, after a ' /e spent in the production of more works than we can 
en venture to enumerate. 

Not far advanced was morning day. 
When Marmion did his troop array 

To Surrey's camp to ride ; 
He had safe-conduct for his band, 
!3eneath the royal seal and hand. 

And Douglas gave a guide : 
The ancient earl, with stately grace. 
Would Clara on her palfrey p&ce. 
And whispered, in an imder tone, 
" Let the hawk stoop, — ^his prey is flown ! " 
The train from out the castfe drew ; 
But Marmion stopped to bid adieu : — 
** Though somethmg I might plain,"* he saidt 

** Of cold respect to stranger guest. 

Sent hither by your king's benest. 
While in TantaJlon's towers I staid ; — 
Part we in friendship from your land. 
And, noble earl, receive my hand." 
But Douglas roimd him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke : — 
*' My manors, halls, and bowers shall still 
Be open at my sovereign's will. 
To each one whom he lists, howe'er 
Unmeet to be the owner's peer ; 
My castles are my king's alone, 
Prom turret to foimdation-stone,— 
The hand of Douglas is his own ; 
And never shall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as Marmion dasp I " 

Bum'd Marmion's swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire, 

* Complain. 



us aoT^ Moen vxa m sxAsnre. 

And— "Hiis to me!" he a^d,-- 
" And 't were not foi* Uiy hoary beard. 
Such hand as Miirmion's had not ■parod 

To cleave the Douglas* head ! 
And, first, I tell thee, haughty pew. 
He who does Englajid'e message bm, 
Ahliougli Ihf meanest m her st.ile, 
May well, p^ood Angaa,* Wrty SMtol 
" And, Douglas, more I tell theo here, 

Sren in t£y pitch of pride. 
Here, in thy hold, thy vasaals m 



(Hay, nerer look upon your lord, 
Aiid Ifly yoof hftndp np' 



u baoda npon your atrord), 



And if thou said'st I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotliuid here, 
Iiowland or HighUnd, far or near. 

Lord Angua, diou nut liedl" 
On the eatVa cheek the finA of rag« 
O'ercame the a^m hoe at ige -. 
Fierce he broke torA j-"^' Aad da^rt Ihoa, t^en. 
To beard the lion in kia den, 

The Donglaa in kii haUF 
And hop est thon henoe Baieathed to gof-> 
Iff o ! by Saint Bride ol Bethwell, no !■— 
Up drawbfi^e, rtooiub 1 — what, warder, ho 1 

Let the port«iuiifl fall ! " 
Lord ManaiMi tuj-o'd-— well wm tii need!-— 
And dashed tike rovelsf in his steed. 
Like arrow tiirough the arch-way QHung; 
The ponderous gvat« bejiiod him rung : 
To paaa there was aaeb leaai^ room. 
The bars, daae^kdiag, Mued bi» pluBia, 

The steed alMUi tbe dravJiridge Sim. 
Just as it trNnhted em tlte nse ; 
ITot lighUr doea tbe avallow stdm 
Along the smooth lalce'i terd brim : 
And when Lord llamioB reached his ban j. 
He halts, and tur[ia with olenchM bAnd, 
And shout of loud defiance poun, 
And shook his muntletat the towers. 

" A royi m „ 

Though moat unwortl^ of the name. 
Aletterf<aitedl 9^ Jade to speed I 
Did ever kmght ao foul a deed ! 

■ The Earl Douglu wu Eul of AnciWi t mBrit!me cimntry Id tb 
eMjt ot Scotluid, now better itamn by tbinune of Forfanblre. 
f The little wheel wliicli fbnu tbe alurp polnU ot llie s^ui . 



lOT 



At first in lieart it liked dm ill. 

When Uie king mised his clerkly skill 

Thanks to Saint Botbiui, son of mine, 

SaTo Gawain,* ne'er ooidd pen a line : 

80 swore I, and I swear it still. 

Let mj bo7-bishop fret kis filL 

" Saint Mary mend my fiery mood! 

Old age ne'er oools the Doooifflas' Mood ; 

*I tkooght to slay him where ne stood. 

*nB mfy of him, too," he cried; 

** Bold can he q^eak, and fairly ride: 

I warrant him a warrior tried."^-- 

With tibis his mandate he recalls. 

And ak>wly seeks his castle's halls. 



\ . .. UJ fP' 
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Tss Passage of Arms, as it was called, which was to take place 
at Ashby, in the county of Leicester, as (^lampions of the first 
r^own were to take the field in the presence of Prince J<^ 
himself, who was expected to grace the iiste,t had attracted nni- 
▼ersal attention, and an immense confluence of persons of all ranky 
hastened, upon the appointed morning, to the place of combat. 

The scene was singularly romantic. The ground, as if fadii<med 
on purpose for the martial display which was intended, sloped 
graauaUy down on all sides to a leyel bott(»n, which was indosed 
KV the Hsts with strong palisades, fcmninff a space of a quarter of % 
mile in length, and about half as broad. At each cnthe portahi 
were stationed two heralds, attended by six trumpets, as man^ 
pursuiyanto, and a stirong body of men-at-arms, for maintaining 
order, and ascertaining the quality of the knighte who proposed to 
engage in this martial game. 

* Gawaln was a ttm of Doqgias, aad a Usbop in the eharch. The atoiy oC 
Hamioa, from which this piece is extracted, is a tale of the sixteoith eeatniya 
dating the vdgii of James lY. of Scotland, a contemporaiy of Henry YIIX. of 
England, and grandfather of James I. of the latter country. The feudal aya- 
tem prevailed, and chivalry was still an honoured institution. During Uie 
prevalence of these characteristics of the middle ages, the professian of anna 
was the only avenue to distinction. Learning was hdd in light estimatioBa 
and was cultivated only by eoclesiastice, and others who wore debaned ftom 
the military professioB. Douglas himself, although one of the moat poweriU 
mam of the times, could neither read nor write; and the light estimatioa la 
whieh be held these most useM accomplishments of the pr^oat day, may ba 
seen from his thanks to his patron saint, BtOhun, that no child oC ^&sU «&sff^ 
his "&oy-MsAc|),'' could write aline. — ^^ote by Pabsxsl. v.a %» 

t Lines ipdosi^g or ibrming the extremity of a i^\»ca ^t IIJwbA ^^^^^^J^ 
the combat 2b enter the Nets la to accept a c\ia:A.«ng|e, w «a\|>l^^i»' «5S»m».. 
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On a platform beyond the southern entrance, formed by a na- 
tural elevation of tne ground, were pitched five magnificent pavi- 
lions, adorned with pennons of russet and black, the chosen colour 
of the five knights challengers. Before eact pavilion was sus- 
pended the shield of the knight by whom it was occupied, and 
beside it stood his squire, quaintly disguised as a savage or sylvaii 
man, or in some other fantastic dress, according to the taste of his 
master, and the character which he was pleased to assume during 
the game. The central pavilion, as the place of honour, had been 
assigned to Brian de Bois-Guilbert, whose renown in aU games of 
chivalry, no less than his connexion with the knightfl who hadim- 
dertaken this passage of arms, had occasioned him to be eagerly 
received into the company of the challengers, and even adopted as 
a chief. On one side of nis tent were pitched those of Reginald 
Front-de-BcBuf and Eichard de Malvoism ; and on the other was 
the pavilion of Hugh de Grantmesnil, a noble baron in the vicinity, 
whose ancestors had been Lord High Steward of England in the 
time of the Conqueror and his son William Rufus. Ealph de 
Vipont, a Knight of St. John of Jerusalem, occupied the fifth 
pavilion. 

The northern access to the lists terminated in an entrance 
of thirty feet in breadth, at the extremity of which was a large 
inclosed space for such knights as might be disposed to enter 
the lists with the challengers, behind which were placed tents con- 
taining refreshments of every kind for their accommodation, with 
armourers, farriers, and other attendants, in readiness to give 
their services wherever they might be necessary. 

The exterior of the lists was in part occupied by temporary gal- 
leries, spread with tapestry and carpets, and accommodated with 
cushions for the convenience of those ladies and^nobles who were 
expected to attend upon the tournament. A narrow space, betwixt 
these galleries and the lists, gave accommodation for yeomanry 
and spectators of a better degree than the mere vulgar, and might 
be compared to the pit of a theatre. The promiscuous multitude 
arranged themselves upon large banks of turf, prepared for the 
purpose, which, aided by [the natural elevation or the ^ound, 
enabled them to look over the galleries, and obtain a fair view 
into the lists. Besides the accommodation which these stations 
afforded, many himdreds had perched themselves on the branches 
of the trees which surroundea the meadow, and even the steeple 
of a coimtry church, at some distance, was crowded with spectators. 

Spectators of every description thronged forward to occupy 
their respective stations, — not without many quarrels concerning 
those which they were entitled to hold. Some of these were 
settled by the men-at-arms with brief ceremony; the shafts of 
their batue-axes, and pommels of their swords, being readily em- 
ployed as arguments to convince the most re&aetory. Others, 
which involved the rank of more elevated persons, were deter- 
mined by the heralds, or by the two marshals of the field. 

CrradmDj^ the ^raUcries oecame filled with knights and nobles. 
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in their robes of peace, whose long and rich-tinted mantles were 
contrasted with the gayer and more splendid habits of the ladies, 
that, in a greater proportion than even the men themselves, 
thronged to witness a sport which one would have thought too 
bloody and dangerous to aflFord them much pleasure. The lower 
and interior space was soon Med by substantial yeomen and 
burghers, and such of the lesser gentry as, from modesty, poverty, 
or (mbious title, durst not assume any higher place. It was, of 
course, amongst these that the most frequent disputes for prece- 
dence occurred. 

Piince John, being surrounded by his followers, gave signal to 
the heralds to proclaim the laws oi the tournament, which were 
briefly as follows : — First, the five challengers were to undertake 
all comers. Secondly, anv knight proposing to combat might, if 
he pleased, select a special antagonist from amon^ the challengers, 
by touching his shield.* Thirdly, when the kmghts present had 
accomplished their vow, by each of them breaking five lances, the 
prince was to declare the victor in the first day*s tourney, who 
should receive as prize a war-horse of exquisite beauty and match- 
less strength ; and, in addition to this reward of valor, it was now 
announced he should have the peculiar honour of naming the 
Queen of Love and Beauty, by whom the prize should be given on 
me ensuing day. Fourthly, it was announced, that, on the second 
day, there should be a general tournament, in which all the knights 
present, who were desirous to win praise, might take part; and 
being divided into two bands of equal numbers, might £^ht it ou« 
manmlly, until the signal was given by Prince Jolm to cease the 
combat. 

The elected Queen of Love and Beauty was then to crown 
the knight whom the Prince should adjudge to have borne 
himself oest in this second day, with a coronet composed of 
thin gold plate, cut into the shape of a laurel crown. On this 
second day, the knightly games ceased. But on that which fol- 
lowed, feats of archery, of buU-baiting, and other popular amuse- 
ments, were to be practised, for the more immediate amusement 
of the populace. 

The lists now presented a most splendid spectacle. The slopinff 
^Edleries were crowded with all that was noble, great, wealthy, and 
beautiful, in the northern and midland parts of England ; and the 
contrast of the various dresses of these dignified spectators ren-^ 
dered the view as gay as it was rich. 

The heralds ceased their proclamation with their usual cry of 
" Largesse, largesse, gallant Knights !" and gold and silver pieces 

* If he did 80 with the reverse of his lance, the trial of skill was made 
with what were called the arms of coiirtesj, — ^that is, lances at whose extremity 
a piece of round flat board was fixed, so that no danger was encountered, save 
from the shook of the horses and spears. But if the shield was touched with, 
the sharp end of the lance, the combat was understood to be at ou^once,— that 
is, the knights were to fight with sharp weapons, as Ixi «k^!<^^\»^*C^<^<— ^^^'^ 
Fabkeb. 
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were showered on thm horn the galleries,— it being a high point 
of chivalry to exhibit liberality towards those wnom Ihe aga 
accoonted the secretaries, at once, and historians, of honour. 

The heralds withdrew from the lists in gay and glittering pro- 
cession, and none remained within them save the marshals or the 
field, who, armed ca^i^pie,* sat on horseback, motionless as 
stataes, at the opposite ends of the lists. Meantime, the inclosed 
space at the ncnrthem extremity of the lists, large as it was, was 
now completely crowded with knights, desirous to prore their 
skill against the challengers, and, when viewed from the galleries, 
presented the appearance of a sea of waving plumage, intermixed 
with glistening helmets, and tall lances, to the extremities of which 
were, in many cases, attached many pennons of about a span's 
breadth, which, fluttering in the air as the breeze caught them» 
joined with the restless motion of the feathers to add liveliness to 
the scene. 

At length the barriers were opened, and five knights, chosen hf 
lot, advanced slowly into the area ; a single champion riding iA 
firont, and the other four following in pairs. All were splendidlj 
armed, and my Saxon authority records at great length their 
devices, their colours, and the embroidery of their horse-^ppings. 

The champions advanced through the lists, restraining theit 
fiery steeds, and compelling them to move slowly, while, at the 
same time, th^ exhibited their paces, together with the grace and 
dexterity of the riders. With the eyes of an immense concourse 
of spectators fixed upon them, they advanced up to the platform 
upon which the tents of the challengers stood, and there separat- 
ing themselves, each touched slightly, and with the reverse of his 
lance, the shield of the antagonist to whom he wished to oppose 
himself. 

The lower orders of spectators in general— nay, many of th^ 
higher, and it is even said several of the ladies — were rather dis- 
appointed at the champions choosing the arms of courtesy. Foi* 
the same sort of persons who, in the present da^, applaud most 
higUy the deepest tragedies, were then interested in a tournament 
exactly in proportion to the danger incurred by the champions 
engaged. 

Having intimated their more pacific purpose, the champions 
retreated to the extremity of the lists, where they remained drawn 
up in a line ; while the challengers, sallsring each from his pavilion* 
mounted their horses, and, headed by Brian de Bois-Guilberty 
descended from the platform, ando^i^osed themselves individoaUj' 
to the knights who had touched their respective shields. 

At the flourish of clarions and trumpets, they started oat a^rainst 
each other at full gallop : and such was the superior dexten^ or 
good fortune of the challengers, that those opposed to Bois-Guil- 
bert, Malvoisin, and Front-de-Boeuf, rolled on the ^ppound. 

The aatagonist of Ghwatmesnil, instead of besnntf his lanoe* 

• From head to fbot 
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against the crest or the eldeld of hk eneiAy, swerved M 
n the direct line as to break his weapon athwart tbe 
his opponent — ^a cirotunstance which is accounted more 
il than being actually unhorsed ; because the one might 
om accident, whereas the other evinced awkwardness^ 
of management of the weapon and of th« horse. The 
ht alone maintained the h<mour d( his party, and paarted 
h. the Enight of St. John, both splinUoiiitf their Luicei» 
dvantage on either side. 

mts of the multitude, together with the acclamations of 
Ids, and the clangor of the trumpets, announced th^ 
of the victors and the defeat of the vanquished. The 
treated to their ^vilions, and the latter, giMherii^them* 
as they could, withdrew from the lists in disgrace and 
, to agree with their victors concerning the redemption 
rms and their horses, which, according to the laws of the 
nt, they had forfeited. 

bh of tneir number alone tarried in the lists long enough 
$ted with the applauses of the spectators, amcmgst which 
,ted, to the aggravatkm, doubtless, of his eompanioair 

id and third party of knights took the field; and although 
various success, yet, upon the whole, the advantage <&* 
3mained with the challengers, not one of whom lost hit 
served from his charge — misfortunes which befell one Of 
leir antagonists, in each encounter. The spirits, there* 
lose (^posed to them seined to be consideral^ daaaped 
continued success. 

knights onbr appeared on the fourth entry, who, avc^ding 
is of Bois-(7uiA>ert and Front-de-Soeuf, contented them» 
\h. touching those of the three other knights, who had 
ether manifested the same strength and dexterity. Hiis 
Lection did not alter the luck of the field. The challengers 
successful ; one of their antagonists was overthrown, and 
others failed in the attaint — ^mat is, in strikixtft the helmet 
i of their antagonist firmly and strongly, wim the lanee 
direct line, so that the weapon might break, uidess tte 
L was overthrown. After tk^ fonrth encounter, there wm 
arable pause : nor did it appear that any one was veiy 
>f renewing the encounter. 

^ as the Saracenio music of the dnJl^agen concluded 
Me long and high flourishes with which th^ had brokes 
3e of the lists, it was answered \tf a sditaty trumpet^ 
satibed a note of defiance from the northern extf«i&i^» 
» were turned to see the new chasBipion which these 
nounced ; and no socmer were the barrier* <^ened than faa 
the lists. Asfarascouldbe judgedof amandhieathed 
r, the new adventozer did not greatly ea^eei the MiMe 
seemed to be rather slender maa i t gwi gly tMndft* ^^B>^ 
oaour was formed of steel, riclaly \fi\8i<i ^w^2a. ^^^ ^=s^ 
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the device on his shield was a yotmg oak-tree pulled up hy the 
roots, with the Spanish word JDesdichado, signifying disinherited. 
He was mounted on a gallant black horse, and as he passed through 
the lists, he gracefully saluted the Prince and the ladies by lower- 
inghis lance. 

The dexterity with which he managed his horse, and something 
of youthM grace which he displayed m his manner, won him the 
favour of the multitude, which some of the lower classes expi^ssed 
by crying, " Touch Ealph de Vipont's shield— touch liie Hospi- 
taller s shield ; he has the least sure seat — he is your cheapest 
bargain !" The champion, moving onward amid these well-meant 
hints, ascended the platform by the sloping alley wldch led to it 
from the lists, and, to the astonishment of all present, riding 
straight up to the central pavilion, struck with the sharp end of 
his spear the shield of Brian de Bois-Guilbert, until it rung again. 

AU stood astonished at his presumption, but none more than 
the redoubted knight whom he had thus defied to mortal combat. 
" Have you confessed yourself, brother P" said the Templar ; " and 
have you heard mass this morning, that you peril your life so 
frankly?'* — "I am fitter to meet death than thou art," answered 
the Disinherited Knight— for by this name the stranger had re- 
corded himself in the books of the tourney. " Then take your 
place in the lists," said De Bois-Gmlbert, " and look your last upon 
the sun : for this night thoii shalt sleep in paradise !" — " Gramerqy 
for thy courtesy," replied the Disinherited Knight ; " and, to re- 
quite it, I advise thee to take a fresh horse and a new lance ; for, 
%• my honour, you will need both." Having expressed himself 
thus confidently, he reined his horse backward down the slope 
which he had ascended, and compelled him in the same manner to 
move backwards through the lists, till he reached the northern 
extremity, where he remained stationary, in expectation of his 
antagonist. This feat of horsemanship agam attracted the applause 
of the multitude. 

However incensed at his adversary for the precautions which he 
recommended, Brian de Bois-Guilbert did not neglect his advice; 
for his honour was too nearly concerned to permit his neglecting 
any means which might insure victory over his presumptuous 
opponent. He changed his horse for a &eshone of great strength 
and spirit. He chose a new and tough spear, lest the wood of the 
former might have been strained in the previous encounters he 
had sustained. Lastly, he laid aside his shield, which had received 
some little damage, and received another &om his squires. His 
first had only borne the general device of his rider, representing 
two knights riding upon one horse — an emblem expressive of the 
original humility andpoverty of the Templars* qualihes, which they 
had since exchanged for the arrogance and the wealth that finally 
occasioned their suppression. Bois-Guilbert*s new shield bore a 
raven in full fli^t, Jiolding in its claws a skull, and bearing the 
motto Oare U Varbeau,^ 

* " Beware of the ravenr 
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WHen the two champions stood opposed to each other at the two 
extremities of the lists, the public expectation was strained to the 
highest pitch. Few augured the possibility that the encounter 
could terminate well for the Disinherited Knight, yet his courage 
and gallantry secured the general good wishes of the spectators. 

The trumpets had no sooner given the signal than the champions 
vanished from their posts with the speed of lightning, and closed 
in the centre of the lists with the shock of a thunderbolt. The 
lances burst into shivers up to the very grasp, and it seemed at the 
moment that both knightsliad fallen, for the shock had made each 
horse recoil backwards upon its hams. The address of the riders 
recovered their steeds by use of the bridle and spur ; and having 
glared on each other for an instant with eyes which seemed to flash 
fire through ike bars of their visors, each made a demi-volte,* and 
retiring to the extremity of the lists, received a fresh lance from 
the attendants. 

A loud shout from the spectators, waving of scarfs and handker- 
chiefs, and general acclamations, attested the interest taken by the 
spectators in this encounter,— the most equal, as well as the best 
performed, which had graced the day. JBut no sooner had the 
knights resumed their station than the clamour of applause was 
hushed into a silence so deep and so dead that it seemed the multi- 
tude were afraid even to breathe. 

A few minutes' {|ause having been allowed, that the combatants 
and their horses might recover breath, Prince John with his trun- 
cheon signed to the trumpets to sound the onset. The champions 
a second time sprung from their stations, and closed in the centre 
of the lists, with the same speed, the same dexterity, the same 
violence, but not tiie same equal fortune as before. In this second 
encounter, the Templar aimed at the centre of his antagonist's 
shield, and struck it so fair and forcibly that his spear went to 
shivers, and the Disinherited Knight reeled in his saddle. On the 
other haod, that champion had, m the beginning of his career, 
directed the point of his lance towards Bois-Gmlbert's shield, but, 
changing his aim almost in the moment of encounter, he addressed 
it to the helmet, a mark more difficult to hit, but which, if attained, 
rendered the shock more irresistible. Yet, even at this disadvan- 
tage, the Templar sustained his high reputation ; and had not the 
girths of his saddle burst, he might not have been unhorsed. As 
it chanced, however, saddle, horse, and man, rolled on the ground, 
imder a cloud of dust. 

To extricate himself from the stirrups and fallen steed was to 
the Templar scarce the work of a moment ; and stung with madness, 
both at nis disgrace and at the acclamations with which it was 
hailed by the spectators, he drew his sword, and waved it in defi- 
ance of nis conqueror. 

The Disinherited Knight sprung from his steed, and also un* 
sheathed his sword. The marshals of the field, however^ «>i^NS5::t&^ 

* A torn half motui^ 
1 
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I&eir korses between them, and reminded th^n that the laws of 
the tournament did not, on the present occasion, permit this spe(»ea 
ci encounter. 

" We shall meet again, I trust," said the Templar, casting a re- 
sentfcd glance at his antagonist ; " and where there are none to 
separate us !" — " If we do not," said the Disinherited Enight, " the 
fault sl^ not be mine. On foot or horseback, with sx>ear, with 
axe, or with sword, I am alike ready to encounter thee." More 
and angrier words would have been exchanged, but the marshals, 
crossiag their lances betwixt them, compelled them to separate. 
The Disinherited Knight returned to his first station, and Bois- 
Gmlbert to his tent, where he remained for the rest of the day, in 
a n ag ony of despair. 

Without alighting from his horse, the conqueror called for a 
bowl of wine, and opening the beaver, or lower part of his helmet, 
announced that he quaffed it " To all true Engush hearts, and to 
the coniusion of foreign i^ants." He then commanded his trumpet 
to sound a defiance to the challengers, and desired a herald to 
annoimce to them that he should make no election, but was willing 
to encounter them in the order in which they pleased to advance 
against him. 

The gigantic Front-de-Boeuf, armed in sable armour, was the 
first who took the field. He bore on a white shield a black bull's 
head, half defaced by the nimierous encounters which he had 
nndergcHie, and bearing the arrqgant motto, Ca/ve, AdsumJ* Over 
this champion the Disinherited Knight obtained a slight but deci-> 
sive advantage. Both champions broke their lances fairly; but 
Front-de-Bceuf, who lost a stirrup in the encounter, was adjudged 
to have the disadvantage. 

In the stranger's third encounter, with Sir Philip Malvoisin, he 
was equally success^; stnking that baron so forcibl^r on the 
casque, that the laces of the helmet broke, and Malvoisin-yonly 
saved from falling by being unhelmed — ^wafi declared vanquishea, 
like his companions. 

Li his fourth encounter, with De Grantmesnil, the Disinherited 
Knight showed as much courtesy as he had hitherto evinced 
coura^ and dexterity. De Grantmesnil's horse, which was young 
and violent, reared and plunged in the course of the career so as to 
disturb the rider's aim ; and the stranger, declining to take the 
advantage which this accident afforded him, raised the lance, and 
passing nis antagonist without touching him, wheeled his horse 
and rode again to his own end of the lis£, offering his antagonist, 
by a heraloL the chance of a second encoimter. 

This De Grantmesnil declined, avowing himself vanquished aa 
much by the courtesy as by the address of his opponent. Balph de 
Vipont summed up the list of the stranger's triumphs, being hurled 
to the ground with such force that the blood gushed from his nose 
and his mouth, and he was borne senseless aom the hsts. The 

» ** Take care, — I am here r 
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acoboiatiens of t&onsands applauded the unanimous award of tlie 

Erince and marslials, amioaiicing that day's honours to the Puin* 
erited Xnight. 



mmmmt 

COLMAN, 

The yonnger of that name, was bom 1733, and died 1794, highly colehrated as 
a wit and a dramatist. 

Who has e*er been in London, that overgrown place. 
Has seen " Lodgings to Let" stare him full in the face. 
Some are good, and let dearly ; while some, *tis well known, 
Are so dear, and so bad, they are best let alone. 
Will Waddle, whose temper was studious and lonely. 
Hired lodgings that took single gentlemen only ; 
But Will was so fat he appeared hke a tun, — 
Or like two single gentlemen rolled into one. 

He entered his rooms, and to bed he retreated ; 
But all the night long he felt fevered and heated ; 
And though heavy to weigh as a score of fat sheep. 
He was not, by any means, heavy to sleep. 
Next night 'twas tne same, and the next, and the next ; 
He perspired like an ox ; he W9a uiervous and vexed ; 
Week pufWwA after week ; tilt, by w«ekly Bueoe98ic»»> 
His weAUf ei9i|dltion was past aU expre«Koa* 

In ite B»o»ihii his aeauamt«A<?9 h^jm wsiA to d^mH Vm ; 
For hj» il^ **Vk9 9t lai^*» loo«9 fp&wn** hiaiHr tiU)^ bimi 
He seiil ^ a 4i9e^f ««4 (^ri«4 W9 II si^^ 
" I have lofll mmf pounds— make me w«]9N-4lier»'t % gqmea. 
The doctor koked wise ; " a slow fever," he said ; 
Prescribed sudoriiics and going to bed. 
" Sudoirifics in bed," exclaimed Will, " are humbugs ! 
I've enough of them there without paying for drugs I" 

Will kicked out the doctor ; but, when ill indeed. 
E'en dismissing the doctor don't always succeed ; 
So, calling his host, he said, " Sir, do you know, 
I'm the fat single gentleman six months ago? 
Look'e, landlord, I think," argued Will, with a grin, 
** That witii honest intentions you first took me m : 
But from the first night — and to say it I'm bold-^ 
I've been so hanged hot, that I'm sure I cauffht cold.** 

Quoth the landlord, " Till now, I ne'er had a dispute; 
I've let lodgings ten years 5 I'm a baker to boot ; 
In airing your sheets, sir, my wife is no sloven ; 
And your bed is immediately over my oven." _ 

" The oven ! " says Will. Says the Wt, " NTVi"^ ^Qsm^ff6»Si^ 
In that excellent bed died tbr^e peoplLe of ^^^^^u* 



us 
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"Why Bocrnaty, goodBirP"— "Zonndi!" cries 'WT]!, in a takiDg, 
" Wlio TOuldn'the croBty, with half a year'B baking?" 
Will pud for his rooms ; cried the host, with a aaeer, 
" Well, I Bee youVe been going away half a year." — 
" Friend, we can't well agree ; vet no qnarrel," WiUaaid; 
" But I'd rather not perish while you make your biead." 



(Bh fill a Mslairt fraajtU of eEtra €a\k^t. 



id distiagDidied both u 



Te distant spires, ye antique tow'rs. 
That crown the wat'17 glade, 

Where ffTat«ftil Science still adores 
Her Henry's holy shade ; 

And ye, thai from the stately brow 




Of Windsor's heights th' expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mend survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers rjr 
among 



Ah, happy hi Ha ! ah, pleasing shade I 

Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 
Where once my careless childhood stn^' d, 

A stranger yet to paia ! 
I feel the gales, that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As, waving fi^sb their gladsome wing, 
fjfy weaiy soul they seem to soothe. 
And, redolent of joy and yonlli, 
To breathe a, second spring. 



ODS as A SISTAKT PBOSPEOI OF EIOK COLLiaX. 



Sw. Fat 

FuUn 



', Fatiher Tharaes, for thou haat see 
j\ill many a Bprigntly race, 
D^portins on tlrf margeot green, 
^5lie patia of pleaBnre trace ; 
"Who ioremost now delight to deare, 
"With, pliant arm thy glaasy wave P 

The captive linnet which enthral P 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle's apeed. 
Or urge tlie flying ball? 




While some, on eameEt buainees bent. 

Their mBrm'ring labonrs ply 
'Ounst graver hours, that bring constr^t, 

To Bweelen liberty : 
Some bold adTentorers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 

And nnlinown regions dare desci^'i 
Still as they mn tliey look behind. 
They hear a voice in every wind, 

Aiid snatch a fearM joy. 
Gay Hope is theirs, by Fanty fedi 

Less pleasing when possess'd ; 
The t«ar for^t as soon aa shed. 

The mmshme of the breast : 
Theirs buxom health of rosy hue, 
"Wild wit, invention ever new. 

And lively cheer, of vigour born; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night. 
The spirits pure, the alumbers light. 

That fiy m' approach of mom. 
Alas! reMrdlesBof their doom, 

13ie lime victims play I 
Ko sense hftve tike; ot iQk to QCsmfti 

No osre beyond to4&y 5 
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Yet «•■ hw d ■ond &ibl %mt 
The ministers of h«taa hte, 

And black MUforttme's baleful train ! 
Ab, diow them where in smbnsh Ktand, 
To seize their prey, the mnrd'rous band. 

Ah, tell thesi, they are men ! 
Tkese shall the fury FMsiooB te«r. 

The vulturei of the mind, 
Pisdainlul Anger, psSid Feu, 

And Shimie that ekulka behind t 
Or pining Love ebsU waste thea joutb. 
Or Jealousy, with rankling tooth. 

That inly gnaws the secret heart, 
And Envy itaa. Mid faded C«re, 
Grim-viBaged comfortieBB Despair, 

And Sorrow'i piercing dart. 
Ambition this eheR tempt to rise, 

Then whirl the wretch fijom high. 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice. 

And arinning Infemy. 
The atiA^ of Falsehood thofle sball try. 
And haM TJnldndneBB' altel?'d eye. 

That moftks the tear it fotced to flowj 
And keen EsMone witii hkmd detM, 
And moody Madneu Itn^teg «tid 

Amidsi 
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lio, in the vale of years beneath* 

A grisly troop are seen, 
The painful faanihr of Death* 

More hideous than their Queen? 
This racks ihe joints, this fires the reins^ 
That every labouring sinew strainB, 

Those in the deeper vitals rage : 
liO, Poverty, to fill the band^ 
That numM the soul with icy hand 

And slow-consuming Age« 

To each his suflTrings : all are meniv 

Condenm'd alike to groan ; 
The tender for another's pain^ 

Th* unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah ! why should they know l^eir fkte> 
Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly flies r 
Thought would destroy their t»aradi#^ 
iPTo more ;— whette ignorance is bhsS) 

'Tis foUy to be wise. 



^■... ■ ,» .,■■,. .r ,. 



#11 ^ttxim fff €\mtia:. 

JOH!^ F0ST]KB. 

BoRK hi Torkshire, in 1770$ died in 1848. SBs "Essaytf' possess a -wotH- 
known rejpotatiom 

I have repeatecQy remarked to you, in conversation, the .effect 
of what has been called a BuHng Passion. When its object 
is noble, and an enlightened understanding directs its move- 
ments, it appears to me a great felicity ; but whether its object be 
iioble or not, it infallibly creates, where it exists in great force, 
that active ardent constancy, which I describe as a capital feature 
of the decisive character. The Subject of such a commanding 
passion wonders, if indeed he were at leisure to wonder, at the 
p^*sons who pretend to attach importance to an object which they 
tatke none but itie most lan§[uia efibrts to secure. The utmost 
powers of the man are constramed into the service of the favourite 
Cause by this passion, whidbi sweeps awajy, as it advances, all the 
trivial ol^tions and little opposing motives, and seems almost to 
€^en a way through impowibiUties. This spirit ccmies on him in 
the m<»iHfi^ as soon as ne recovers his consoioumess, and com- 
"" mds and impels lam. throufi^ the day with a Pjwer £rom ^hioh 
^6oidd not emanc]|»ate hmiself if he would* vina^c^^^ l<cits.^ <iL 
it is added« the aet»miiiatio& \>eooin«a VE£q\i»s^<^ «sA^fe»^5^^^ 
SBB0 Mtti: With tike great 4aii« o£ «ata», laitoB* ^^ ^ww»^^ ^ 
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certain tliat sucIl a man will persist in his course as that in the 
morning the sun will rise. 

A persisting untamable efficacy of the soul ffives a seductive 
and pernicious di^ty even to a character and a course which 
every moral principle forbids us to approve. Often in the narra« 
tions of history ana fiction, an agent ot the most dreadful design^, 
compels a sentiment of deep respect for the unconquerable mind 
displayed in tiieir execution. While we shudder at his activity, 
we say with regret, mingled with an admiration which borders on 
partiality, What a noble being this would have been, if goodness 
had been his destiny ! The partiality is evinced in the very selec- 
tion of terms, by which we show that we are tempted to refer his 
atrocity rather to his destiny than to his choice. I wonder whether 
an emotion like this has not been experienced by each reader of 
"Paradise Lost," relative to the Leader of the infernal spirits ; a 
proof, if such were the fact, that a very serious error has been com- 
mitted by the greatest poet. Li some of the high examples of 
ambition, we almost revere the force of mind which impelled them 
forward through the longest series of action, superior to doubt and 
fluctuation, and disdain^ of ease, of pleasures, of opposition, and 
of hazard. We bow to the ambitious spirit, which reached the 
true sublime, in the reply of Pompey to his friends who dissuaded 
him from venturing on a tempestuous sea, in order to be at Eome 
on an important occasion : " It is necessary for me to go, it is not 
necessary for me to Hve." 

Eevenge has produced wonderful examples of this unremitting 
constancy to a purpose. Zan^a is a well-supported illustration. 
And you may have read a real instance of a Spaniard, who, being 
injured by another inhabitant of Hob same town, resolved to destroy 
him : the other was apprized of this, and removed with the utmost 
secrecy, as he thought, to another town at a considerable distance; 
where however he had not been more than a day or two, before he 
found that his enemy was arrived there. He removed in the same 
manner to several parts of the kingdom, remote from each other ; 
but in every place quickly perceived that his deadly pursuer was 
near him. At last he went to South America, where he had 
enjoyed his security but a very short time, before his unrelenting 
enemy came up with him and effected his purpose. 

You may recollect the mention, in one of our conversations, of 
a young man, who wasted in two or three years a large patrimony 
in profligate revels with a number of worthless associates who 
called themselves his friends, and who, when his last means were 
exhausted, treated him of course with neglect or contempt. Se- 
duced to absolute want, he one day went out of the house, wilJi 
an intention to put an end to his life ; but wandering awhile, 
almost unconsciously, he came to the brow of an eminence which 
overlooked what were lately his estates. Here he sat down, and 
remained fixed in thought a number of hours, at the end of which 
he sprai^ from* the ground with a vehement exulting emotion. 
JSTe £ad Jtormed hia reaoladoji, which waa, tl^t «1I these estates 
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should be his again: he had formed his ^lan, too, which he 
instantly be^an to execute. He walked hastily forward, deter- 
mined to seize the very first opportuniiy, of however humble a 
kind, to gain any money, though it were ever so despicable atrifle, 
and resolved absolutely not to spend, if he could help it, a farthing 
of whatever he might obtain. The first thing that drew his 
attention was a heap of coals shot out of carts on the pavement 
before a house. He offered himself to shovel or wheel them into 
the place where they were to be laid, and was employed. He 
received a few pence for the labour ; and then, in pursuance of the 
savins part of his plan, requested some small gratuiiy of meat 
and £i^, which was given him. He then looked out for the next 
thing that might chance to offer, and went, with indefati^ble 
industry, through a succession of servile employments, in different 
places, of longer and shorter duration, still scrupulously avoiding, 
as far as possible, the expense of a penny. He promptly seized 
eoery opportunity which could advance his design, without re- 
garding the meanness of occupation or appearance. By this 
method he had gained, after a considerable time, money enough to 
purchase, in order to sell again, a few cattle, of which he had taken 
pains to understand the value. He speedily, but cautiously, 
turned his first gains into second advantages; retained, without 
a single deviation, his extreme parsimony; and thus advanced 
by degrees into larger transactions and incipient wealth. I did 
not hear, or have forgotten, the continued course of his life ; but 
the final result was, that he more than recovered his lost pos- 
sessions, and died an inveterate miser, worth £60,000. 1 have 
alwa3rs recollected this as a signal instance, although in an unfor- 
tunate and ignoble direction, of decisive character, and of the 
extraordinary ^ecty which, according to general laws, belongs to 
the strongest form of such a character. 

But not less decision has been displayed b^ men of virtue. In 
this distinction no man ever exceeded, for instance, or ever will 
exceed, the late illustrious Howard. 

Hie enei^ of his determination was so great, that if, instead 
of being habitual, it had been shown only for a short time on par- 
ticular occasions, it woidd have appeared a vehement impetuosity; 
but by being unintermitted, it had an equabihty of manner which 
scarcely appeared to exceed the tone of a calm constancy, it was so 
totally the reverse of an;jrthin^ like turbidence or agitation. It 
was me calmness of an mtensity kept uniform by the nature of 
the human mind forbidding it to be more, and by the charaoter of 
the individual forbidding it to be less. The habitual passion of 
his mind was a measure of feeling almost equal to the temporary 
extremes and paroxjrsms of common minds: as a great river, in 
its customary state, is equal to a small or moderate one when 
swollen to a torrent. 

Hie moment of finishing his plans in deUbecOitkitL^ «ss^ ^^fsssl^ 
mencing them in action, was the same. "L 'woii'^fit ^>Mb^ tsjcmSOb^^ 
baao md amowai of that bribe in emolximsaXi ot ^<2«ssQCKi> *CQMSk 
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would have detained him a week inactive after their final a4j^irt* 
ment. The law which carries water down a dediyity, waa not 
more nnconquerable and invariable than the determination of his 
feelingps toward the main object. The importance of this objeot 
held ms faculties in a state of excitement which was too rigia to 
be affected by lichter interests, and on which tiieref ore thebeantiei 
of nature and of art had no power. He had no leisure feeling 
which he could spare to be diverted among the innumeraUa 
varieties of the extensive scenes which he traversed ; all his sub- 
ordinate feelings lost their separate existence and operation, l^ 
falling into the gmnd one. Tnere have not been wanting tnviu 
minds, to mark mis as a fault in his character. But ike mere men 
of taste ought to be sileait respecting such a man as Howard ; hd 
' is above their sphere of jud^ent. The invisible spirits, who 
^ilfil their commission of philanthropy among mortals, do not 
care about pictures, statues, and sumptuous buildings; and no 
more did he, when the time in which he must have inspected and 
admired them would have been taken from the work to wliich he 
had consecrated his life. The curiosity which he might feel was 
reduced to wait till the hour should arrive, when its gratifioatioii 
riiould be presented by conscience. Which kept a scrupulous chafge 
of all his time, as the most sacred duty of that hour. If he wad 
istill at every hour, when it came, fated to feel the attractaona of 
the fine aits but the second dum, they might be sure of thelf 
tevenge ; for no other man will ever visit Some under such a aa* , 
epotic consciousness of duty as to rei^ise himself time for surveyipf' 
the magnificence of its ruins. Such a sin against taste is very n£ jj 
beyond the reach of common saintship to commit. It implied aa' 
inconceivable severily of conviction, that he had one iking to do% 
and that he who would do some great thing in this short life, mtwt 
apply himself to the work with such a concentration of his forces 
as, to idle spectators, who live only to amuse themselves, looks like 
insanity. 

His attention was so strongly and tenaciously fixed on his object^ 
that even at the greatest .distance, as the Egyptian pyramid to 
travellers, it appeared to him with a luminous distinctness as if it 
had been nigh, and beguiled the toilsome length of labour and en* 
terprise by which he was to reach it. It was so conspicuous befbro 
him, that not a step deviated from the direction, and every moy)»^ 
ment and every day was an approximation. As his memod t^ 
ferred everything he did and thought to the esd, and as his exertioa 
did not relax for a moment, he made the trial, so seldom made^ 
what is the utmost effect which may be granted to the last poB» 
Bible efforts of a human agent: and therefore what he did not 
accomplish, he might conclude to be pla<^ beyond the sphere of 
mortal activity, and cahxily leave to the immediate dispoeal of 
Onmipotence. 

Unless the eternal happiness of mankind be an insi^^iificant 

i0cmceni, and the passion to promote it an inglorious dieSinotioi^ 

Jjaajrdte Oeorge Whitefiel<^ as aiM>\)leii!st«ai<»QCtiuB«ittdh«to 



3 decisive character, this intonBe neoeawty of action. The 

oitigable 
icy. 

jij of the dmetifm misskmaries amouff the heatlkens, sitcli as 
.erd, Elliot, and Schwartz, hare dia^ayed memorable ez- 
ia of this dedication of their whtJe being to theit office, this 
al aly'iiratioii of all the quieccent feriingB. 
is would be the proper place iof introdacing (if I did not 
ite to introduce in any connexion with merely human in- 
es) the example of Hun who smd, "I moat be about iny 
IT B busincM. My meat and drink is to do the will of Him 
ent me, Mid to finish Hit work. I have a baptiim to he bap- 
with, and how am I Bti^tened till it be accnnpliahed." 




Come, 8O0B ofarantner, by whose toil 
We are theterdi of wine and 02; 
By whose tough iabours tmd rough bands 
We rip np first, then reap our lands. 
CrowiTd with the ean ofeoFK, now ockca. 
And to the pipe sing btrreBt-iioine. 
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Come forth, my lord, and see the cart 

Drest up with all the country art. 

See, here a maukin, there a sheet. 

As spotless pure as it is sweet ; 

The horses, mares, and frisking fillies. 

Clad all in linen white as lilies. 

The harvest swains and wenches bound 

For joy, to see the hock-cart crown*d. 

About the cart hear how the rout 

Of rural younglings raise the shout. 

Pressing before, some coming after, 

fhose with a shout, and these with laughter. 

Some bless the cart, some kiss the sheaves, 

Some prank them up with oaken leaves ; 

Some cross the fill-horse, some with great 

Devotion stroke the home-borne wheat : 

While other rustics, less attent 

To prayers than to merriment, 

Eun ^r with their breeches rent. 

Well, on, brave boys, to your lord's hearth, 

GHtt'ring with fire, where, for your mirth. 

Ye shall see first the large and chief 

Foundation of your feast, fat beef; 

With upper stories, mutton, veal, 

And bacon, which makes full the meal. 

With sev'ral dishes standing by. 

As, here a custard, there a pie,^ 

And here all-temptmg frumentie. 

And for to make the men^ cheer. 

If smirking wine be wanting here. 

There's that which drowns all care, stout beer; 

WThich freely drink to your lord's health. 

Then to the plough, the commonwealth. 

Next to your flails, jorxr fanes, your fatts ; 

Then to the maids with wheaten hats ; 

To the rou^h sickle, and crook'd scythe. 

Drink, frohc, boys, tiU all be blythe. 

Feed and grow fat, and as ye eat. 

Be mindful that the lab'ring neat. 

As you, may have their full of meat ; 

And know, besides, you must revoke 

The patient ox unto the yoke. 

And all go back unto the plough 

And harrow, though they're hang'd up now. 

And you must know, your lord's words true. 

Feed bim ye must, whose food fills you. 

And Hiat tnis pleasure is like rain, 

Not sent ye for to drown your pain. 

But for to make it spring again. 
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BUFPON. 
The Gomte de Baffon, the most eloquent, if not the most accurate, of naturalists, 
was horn in 1707, and died in 1788. 



Hie first man describes his first moyements, his first sensations, 
and his first ideas, after the creation. 

I recollect that moment, ftill of joy and perplexity, when, for the 
first time, I was aware of my singular eastence ; I did not know 
trhat I was, where I was, or where I came from. I opened my 
eves : how my sensations increased ! the light, the vault of heaven, 
the verdure of the earth, the crystal of the waters, everything 
interested me, animated me, and gave me an inexpressible senti- 
ment of pleasure. I thought at mst that all these objects were in 
me, and made a part of myself. I was confirming myself in this 
idea, when I turned my eyes towards the sun : its bnlliancy dis- 
tressed me : I involimtarily closed my eyelids, and I felt a sUght 
sensation of grief. In this moment of darkness I thought I had 
lost my entire being. 

AfSicted and astonished, I was thinking of this ^at change, 
when suddenly I heard sounds : the singing of the birds, the mur- 
muring of the air, formed a concert, the sweet influence of which 
touched my very soul ; I listened for a lo:^ time, and I soon felt 
convinced that this harmony was myself. Intent upon and entirely 
occupied with this new part of my existence, I had already for- 

f>tten light, that other portion of my being, the first with which 
had become acquainted, when I reopened my eyes. What hap- 
piness to possess once more so many brilliant objects ! My plea- ■ 
sure surpassed what I had felt the first time, and for awhile 
suspended the charming effect of sound. 

I fixed my eyes on a thousand different objects; Isoon discovered 
that I might lose and recover these objects, and that I had, at my 
will, the power of destroying and reproducing this beautiful part 
of myselT; and, although it seemed to me immense in its grandeur, 
from the quality of the rays of light, and from the variety of the 
colours, I thought I had discovered that it was all a portion of my 
being. 

I was beginning to see without emotion, and to hear without 
agitation, when a slight breeze, whose freshness I felt, brought to 
me perfumes that gave me an inward pleasure, and caused a teeling 
of love for myself. 

Agitated by all these sensations, and oppressed by the pleasures 
of so beautiful and grand an existence, I suddenly rose, and I felt 
myself taken along by an unknown power. I only made one step ; 
the novelty of my situation made me motionless, my surprise was 
extreme ; I thought my existence was flying from me : the m.<yi^- 
ment I had made disturbed the objects axoxmdi T(i<^, "V \is>».^g^^^ 
eveiy thin^ was bordered. 
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I put my hand to my head, I touched my forehead and eyes 
felt all over my body; myhand then appeared to me thegprmci 
organ of my existence. What I felt was so distinct andTso c< 
plete, the enjoyn^ent of it appeared so perfect, compared with 
pleasure that nght and sound had caused me, that 1 gave myi 
up entireljr to this substantial part of my being, and I felt that 
ideas acquired profundity and reality. 

Every part dr my body that I touched seemed to give hstk 
my hand feeling for feemig, and each touch produced a don 
idea in my mind. I was not long in discovering that this faoc 
of feeling was spread over every part of my body; I m 
found out the limits of my existence, which had at first seemec 
me immense in extent. I had cast my eyes over my body ; I thou 
it of enormous dimensions, so large, that all the objects t 
struck my eye appeared to me, in comparison, mere lumin 
points. 1 examined myself for a long time, I looked at myself v 
pleasure, I followed my hand with my eyes, and I observed 
its movements. My mind was filled with the strangest ideaa. 
thought the movement of my hand was only a kind of fogii 
existence, a succession of similar things. I put my hand near 
eyes ; it seemed to me larger than my whole body, and it hid 
infinite number of objects from my view. 

I began to suspect that there was an illusion in the s^isatv 
that my eyes made me experience. I had distinctly seen that 
hand was only a small part of my body, and I could not understi 
how it could mcrease so as to appear of immoderate size. I ti 
resolved to trust only to touch, which had not yet deceived i 
and to be on my guard with respect to every other way of feek 
and being. 

This precaution was useful to me. I put myself again in moti 
and I walked witii my head high and raised towards heaven, 
struck myself slightly against a palm-tree ; filled with fear, I pla 
my hand on this foreign substance, for such I thought it, beca 
it did not give me back feeling for feeling. I turned away ii 
a aort of horror, and then I knew for the first time, that there i 
something distinct from myself. More agitated by this new dis 
very than I had been by all the others, 1 had great difficulty 
reassuring myself; and, after having meditated upon this even 
came to the conclusion that I ought to judge of external object 
I had judged of the parts of my own bo^, that it was only 
touching them that 1 could assure myself of their existence. I tl 
tried to touch all I saw ; I wanted to touch the sun ; I stretcl 
out my arms to embrace the horizon, and I only clasped i 
emptiness of air. 

At every experiment that I made, I became more and mores 
prised ; for all the objects around appeared to be equally near b 
and it was only after an infinite number of trials, that I leaml 
use my eyes to ^de my hand, and, as it gave me totally diJEfen 
ideas m>m the impressions that I received through the sense 
s/giit, my opiniona were only more imperfe<st, and my whde be: 
was to me still a confused existence. 
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Profonndly occupied with myeelf, with what I was, and what I 
might bo, the contrarietieH I had just experienced hmniliated me. 
The more I reflected, the more doubts arose in my mind. Tired 
out by BO much uncertainty, fatigued by the workings of raj mind, 
my knees bent, and I found myself in a position of repose. This 
state of tranquillity gave new yigour to my senses. I was seated 
onder the shadow of a fine tree ; fruits of a red colour hung down 
in clusters within reach of my bwd. I tou<^lled them lightG^, liey ■ 
immediately fell from tlie branch, like the hg when it has airived 
at maturity. I seized one of these fruits, I thought I had made 
a concraest, and I exulted in the power I felt of bemg ahle to hold 
in mj hand another entire being. It« weight, though very slight, 
seemed to me an animated resiatanoe, which I felt pleasure in 
vanquishing. Ihadput this iruit near my eyes; I was considering 
its form ana colour. Its dehcious smell mside me bring it nearer; 
it WHS close to m^ lips ; with long respirations I drew in the 
perfume, and I enjoyed in long draughts the pleasures of smeU, I 
was filled with tliis perfumed air. My mouth opened to exhale it ; 
it opened again to inlutle it. I felt that I posaesaed an internal 
sense of uaetj, purer and Hioie deU«i^ thA^ tbe first. At last, I 

'What a flavonr ! Whitt a norel mwtion ! Until Am I had 
only experlenc^'d pleasure; taste gftVtf we the leelini ofToliro- 
tuousuess. The noAfnees i:>f the i^iUOyuiMUt to myself, pr«d«»ed the 
idea of possession. I thought Uie silti«tence of the tnit, had 
'" ■ Ihadth»eo*arrfSM 
la ol' power, w ' 
eeaH4ftad S tki 
of uaJHK ay kim4 to satw,^ luy taste ; 
by d^nMw tiJiinK powessioB of my so 

bers. 1^ Hiinmdisd the activity of il ^ _ 

inaciM^ W UW tWBtjLbsea of Biy thoughts ; n)jr v* 
bhinlid tjt ^ ofc^Mla around, nh\A a^WHWJ 
dis^et. M ttH noi^iMit, my now usal4» ^l* -,,, 
liea4 10 iangee k»pt «jj by tlie pow cr irf |»y mw Mw. 

see^ ii^lfilt OA tli^ tun- £)very thing nnwwia effiWM, ^ „ 

disapfiWed- 3^ course of uty tluMigUl «•« inlemtpM. I lost 
thi.' atffiinitifin of ekiateiuv. Ttiia sleep was {DwIhMLmI S do not 
know whether it was of loBg duration, aat J«t WTWg HI idea of 
time, and therefore unabl« to measure it- llj «^H) vas only a 
second birth, and I merely felt that I hkd mwm fa exist. The 
annihilation I had just ^jiB^M^ui'-td caused a tttmUfin of fear, and 
made me feel that I could not eiust for evtf, 

AnolliLT thiup disquieted me. I did aotEBeirihatlhad notlost 
during my sleep some part of my being- I tried my senses. I 
endeavoured to know myself again. 

At tliis moment, the sun, at the end of tlie course, ceased to give 
light. I scarcely perceived that I lost the sense of sight; lexiate/i. 
too much to fear the cessation of my being', &ndi\l'VB%'>ii.'^w^^''^<i^ 
1^ obscniitj' recalled to me the idea of my &n^ ^ftc^. 



become mine, ^ that I had ti» ^weHH bwaforeung hMUgs. 

FlattefM) by this i4isa ol' power, wA WH»A by th» pletisure I 
had felt, I gstWud » aeeoh^ tM S third tiwt. utd I dMi not tire 
" ' t ay km4 to satis,^ w taste ; but W >v«eable Iwiguor 
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HSS. BAB6AULD. 

Mrs. Barbauld was born 1748, died 1823. Her name will ever be remem- 
bered as the authoress, in coi^nnction with her father, Dr. Aikin, of *'£Ycnings 
at Home," and numerous charming works adapted to joTenile capacity. 

*Tis pastr the sultry tyrant of the sonth 
Has spent his short-lived rage : more grateful hours 
Move silent on ; the skies no more repel 
The dazzled sight, but, with mild maiden beams 
Of tempw'd light, invite the cherish'd eye 
To wander o'er their sphere, where, hung aloft, 
I)ian's bright crescent, " like a silver bow 
New strong in heaven,*' lifts high its beamy horns. 
Impatient for the night, and seems to push 
Her brother down the sky. Fair Venus shines. 
Even in the eje of day ; with sweetest beam 
Propitious shines, and shakes a trembling flood 
Of sofken'd radiance from her dewy loins. 
The shadows spread apace ; while meeken'd Eve, 
Her cheek yet wsurm with blushes, slow retires 
Through the Hesperian gardens of the West, 
. And shuts the gates of day. Tis now the hour 
When Contemplation, from her sunless haunts. 
The cool damp grotto, or the lonely depth 
Of unpierced woods, where wrapt in solid shade 
She mused away the gaudy hours of noon. 
And, fed on thoughts unripen'd by the sun, 
Moves forward, and with radiant finger points 
To yon blue concave, swell'd by breath divine. 
Where, one by one, the living eyes of heaven 
Awake, quick kindling o'er the face of ether 
One boundless blaze ; ten thousand trembling fires^ 
And dancinff lustres, where th' unsteady eye, 
!Bestless and dazzlea, wanders unconfined 
O'er all this field of dories : spacious field. 
And worthy of the Master: lie whose hand. 
With hieroglyphics older than the Nile, 
Inscribed the mystic tablet ; hung on high 
To public gaze ; and said, Adore, O man, 
The finger of thy Grod ! From what pure weUs 
Of milky ligh^ ^hat soft o'erflowing urn. 
Are all these lamps so fill'dP these friendly lamps 
For ever streaming o'er the azure deep 
To point our path, and light us to our nome. 
How soft they slide alonp^ their lucid spheres ! 
And, silent as the foot of time, fulfil 
Their destined course I Nature's eeAi \a "koi^ ^> 
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And but a scatter'd leaf, wHicIi rustles throngh 
The thick- wove foliage, not a sound is heard ' 
To break the midnight air ; though the raised ear. 
Intensely listening, drinks in every breath. 
How deep the silence, vet how loud the praise ! 
But are mey silent all r or is there not 
A tongue in every star that talks with man. 
And woos him tobe wiseP nor woos in vain: 
This dead of midnight is the noon of thought. 
And Wisdom mounts her zenith with the stars* 
At this still hour the self-collected soul 
Turns inward, and beholds a stranger there 
Of high descent, and more than mortal rank ; 
An embryo God ; a spark of fire divine, 
Which must bum on for ages, when the sun 
QFair transitory creature of a day) 
Has closed his golden eye, and, wrapt in shades, 
Forgets his wonted journey through the East. 

Ye citadels of light, and seats of Grods — 
Perhaps my future home, from whence the soul, 
B^volving periods past, may oft look back, 
With recollected tenderness, on all 
The various busy scenes she left below. 
Its deep-laid projects and its ptrange events, 
As on some fond and doatinc tale that soothed 
Her infant hours — oh, be it lawful now 
To tread the hallow'd circle of your courts. 
And with mute wonder and delighted awe 
Approach your burning confines 1 Seized in thought. 
On fancy's wild and roving wing I sail 
Prom the green borders of the peopled earth. 
And the pale moon, her duteous fair attendant ; 
From sohta^ Mars ; from the vast orb 
Of Jupiter, whose huge cigantic bulk 
Dances in ether like the lightest leaf; 
To the dim verge, the suburbs of the system, 
Where cheerless Saturn, midst his watery moons, 
Girt with a lucid zone, in gloomy pomp. 
Sits like an exiled monarch ; fearless thence 
I launch into the trackless deeps of space, 
Where, burning round, ten thousand suns appear. 
Of elder beams ; which ask no leave to shine 
Of our terrestrial star, nor borrow light 
Prom the proud regent of our scanty day ; 
Sons of the Morning, first-bom of creation, 
And only less than Him who marks their track. 
And guides their fiery wheels. Here must I stop. 
Or is there aught bevond P What Hand unseen 
Impels me onward through the glowing orbs 
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Of habitable nature far remote. 

To the dread confines of eternal nighty 

To solitudes of vast unpeopled space. 

The deserts of creation wide ana wild, 

Where embryo systems and unkindled suns 

Sleep in the womb of Chaos P fancy droops. 

And thought astonish'd stops her told career. 

But, O thou miffhijr Mind! whose powerful word 

Said, Thus let all things be, and thus they were, 

Where shall I seek Thv presence P how unblamcd 

Invoke Thy dread perfection P 

Have the broad eyelids of the morn beheld Thee? 
Or does the beamy shoulder of Orion 
Support Thy throne P Oh, look with pity down 
On erring, guilty man 1 not in Thy names 
Of terror clad ; not with those thunders arm'd 
That conscious Sinai felt, when fear appall'd 
The scatter'd tribes ! Thou hast a gentler voice. 
That whispers comfort to the sweUing heart 
Abashed, yet longing to behold her Maker. 

But now my soul, unused to stretch her powers 
In flight so daring, drops her weary wing, 
And seeks again the known accustom'd spot, 
Drest up with sun, and shade, and lawns, and streams ; 
A mansion fair and spacious for its guest, 
And full, replete with wonders. Let me here, 
Content and grateful, wait the appointed time. 
And ripen for the skies. The hour will come 
When all these splendours, bursting on my sight. 
Shall stand unveil'd, and to my ravish'd sense 
Unlock the glories of the world unknown. 



^JOf t\t ^feip in ia\k\ Wtx^il saM ia ^i\mi. 

HOSACB 

So may the Cyprian queen divine. 
And the twin-stars with saving lustre shine i 

So may the father of the wind 
All but the western gales propitious bind. 

As you, dear vessel, safe restore 
Th' intrusted pledge to the Athenian shore. 

And of my soid me partner save, 
My much-loved Virgil, from the raging wave. 

Or oak, or brass, with triple fold, 
That hardy mortal's daring oreast enroll'd, 

Who first, to the wild ocean's xs^^t 
Launch 'd the jfrail bark, and lieaxd ^<^ ^vrokdA «fi^^ 

x2 
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Tempestuons, when the south descends 
Precipitate, and with the north contends ; 

JNTor fear'd the stars portending rain. 

Of power supreme the storm to raise, 
Or calmer smooth the surface of the sea^. 

What various forms of death could fright 
The man, who view'd with fix'd, imshaken sight. 

The floating monsters, waves enflam'd. 
And rocks, for shipwrecked fleets, ill-fam'd? 

Jove has the realms of earth in vain 
Divided by th* inhabitable main : 

If ships profane, with fearless pride. 
Bound o'er th* inviolable tide, 

"No laws, or human, or divine. 
Can the presumptuous race of man confine. 

Thus from the sun's ethereal beam, 
When bold Prometheus stole th' enlivening flame. 

Of fevers dire a ghastly brood, 
*Till then unknown, th' unhappy fraud pursu'd. 

On earth their horrors baleful spread 
And the pale monarch of the dead, 

'TiU then slow-moving to his prey. 
Precipitately rapid swept his way. 

Thus did the venturous Cretan dare 
To tempt, with impious wings, the void of air ; 

Through hell Alcides urged his course ; 
"No work too high for man's audacious force. 

Our folly would attempt the skies, 
And with gigantic boldness impious rise ; 

"Not Jove, provok'd by mortal pride. 
Can lay his angry thunderbolts aside. 



Mm*s Milam^ 



MILTON. 



O THOU that, with surpassing glory crown'd, 
Look'st from thy sole domimon like the god 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminish'd heads ; to thee I call, 
But with no friendlv voice, and add thy name, 

Sun, to tell thee now I hate thy beams. 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how glorious once above thy sphere ; 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me down, 
Warring in Heaven against Heaven's matchless King : 
Ah, wherefore? he deserved no such return 
.F^m me, whom he created wh&t I was 

\ 
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In that bright eminence, and with his good 

Upbraided none: nor was his service mird. 

What could be less than to afford him praise. 

The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks P 

How due ! yet all nis good proved ill in me. 

And wrought but mahce ; ufted up so high, 

I 'sdain'd subjection, and thought one step higher 

Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 

The debt immense of endless gratitude. 

So burthensome, still j^aying, still to owe, 

Forgetful what from him I still received ; 

And understood not that a grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 

Indebted and discharged : wnat burden then? 

O had his powerful destiny ordained 

Me some inferior angel, I had stood 

Then happy ; no unbounded hope had raised 

Ambition. Yet why not P some other power 

As great might have aspired, and me, though mean. 

Drawn to his part ; but other powers as great 

Pell not, but stand unshaken, from within 

Or from without, to aU temptations arm'd. 

Hadst thou the same free will and power to stand? 

Thou hadst. Whom hast thou, then, or what t' accuse, 

But Heaven's free love dealt equally to all ? 

Be then his love accursed, since love or hate. 

To me alike, it deals eternal woe. 

Nay, curs'd be thou ; since against his thy will 

Chose freely, what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable ! which way shall I fl^ 

Infinite wrath, and infinite despair r 

Which way I fly is Hell ; myself am Hell ; 

And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep. 

Still threat'ning to devour me opens wide. 

To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. 

O then at last relent ; is there no place 

Left for repentance, none for pardon left P 

None left but by submission ! and that word 

Pisdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 

Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduced 

With other promises and other vaunts 

Than to submit, boasting I could subdue 

The Omnipotent. Ah me, they little know 

How dearly I abide that boast so vain. 

Under what torments inwardhr I groan, 

While they adore me on the throne of heJI : 

With diadem and sceptre high advanced^ 

The lower still I fall, only supreme 

In misery ; such joy ambition &idsi. 

But say I covld repent, and eoxild obtuse 
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By act of ^ce, my former state ; how soon 
Would height recdl high thoughts, how soon imsajr 
What faint submission swore ! ease would recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 
Por never can true reconcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep. 
Which would but lead me to a worse relapse. 
And heavier fall : so should I purchase dear, 
Short intermission, bought with double smart. 
This knows my punisher; therefore as far 
Prom granting he, as I from beg:ging peace ; 
All hope excluded thus, behold mstead 
Of us outcast, exiled, his new delight. 
Mankind created, and for him this world. 
So farewell, hope, and with hope, farewell fear, 
Parewell remorse : all good to me is lost ; 
Evil, be thou my ^ood ; by thee at least 
Divided empire with Heaven's King I hold, 
By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign ; 
As man ere long, and this new world, shall know. 



Jin |nit«ittars» 

SAMUEL BUTLER, 
The greatest and bitterest of English satirists, was born in 1612, died in 1C80, 
after a varied life. His " Hudibras *' is the work on which liis fame chiefly 
rests, but his other publications were very numerous. The following passage, 
in reference to the over-affectation of love for the ancients, may be advan- 
tageously compared with the passage given from ** Martinus Scriblerus," p. 19. 



An antiquar^y is one that has his being in this age, but his life 
and conversation is in the days of old. He despises the present 
age as an innovation, and sliglits the future ; but nas a great value 
for that which is past and gone, like the madman that fell in love 
with Cleopatra. 

All his curiosities take place of one another according to their 
seniority, and he values them not by their abilities, but their 
standing. He has a great veneration for words that are stricken 
in years, and are grown so aged that they have outhved their em- 
ployments. These he uses with a respect agreeable to their anti- 
quity and the good services they have done. He is a great time- 
server, but it is of time out of mind to which he conforms exactly, 
but is wholly retired from the present. His days were spent and 

gone long before he came into the world ; and since, nis only 
usiness is to collect what he can out of the ruins of them. He has 
80 strong a natural affection to anything that is old, that he may 
truly Bajr to dua% and worms* "You are my fetther/' and to 
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rottennesi, "Tiou art my mother." He has no providence nor 
foresight, for sJI hia contemplationB look backward apon tbs 
daja of old, and his brains are turned with them, as if he walked 
backwards. He values things wrongfully upon their antiquity, 
foi^etting that the moat modem are really the most ancient 
of all things in the world, like those that reckon their pounds 
before their shillings and pence, of which they are made up. He 
esteems no customs bat such aa have outlived themaelvea, and are 
long since out of use: aa the Catfaohcs allow of no saints but such 
aa are dead, and the fanatics, in opposition, of none but the living. 



Sti Stulij. 




You bid me, Ned, describe the place 
Where I, one of the rhyming race. 
Pursue my atudiea cfin amore, 
And wanton with the muse in glory. 

Well, figure to your senaea straight. 
Upon the house's topmost height, 
A closet, jnst six feet by fooi. 
With wmtewaBbei. muu aad.'g^aBbsc &y»\ 
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Bo noble large, 'tis scarcely able 

T'admit a single chair or table ; 

And (lest the muse should die with cold) 

A smokv grate mv fire to hold — 

So wondrous small, 'twould much it pose 

To melt the ice-drop on one's nose ; 

And yet so big, it covers o'er 

Pull half the spacious room and more. 

A window, vainly stuflTd about 
To keep November's breezes out. 
So crazy, that the panes proclaim 
That soon they mean to leave the frame. 

My furniture I sure may crack — 
A broken cliair, without a back ; 
A table, wanting just two legs. 
One end sustain'd by wooden pegs ; 
A desk — of that I am not fervent — 
The work of, sir, your humble servant 
(Who, though I say't, am no such fumbler) ; 
A glass decanter, and a tumbler, 
From which my night-parch'd throat I lave, 
Luxurious with the limpid wave. 
A chest of drawers in antique sections, 
A-saw'd bjr me in aU directions : 
So small, sir, that whoever views *em, 
Swears nothing but a doll could use 'em. 
To these, if you will add a store 
Of oddities upon the floor, 
A pair of globes, electric balls, 
Scales, quadrants, prisms, and cobbler's awls ; 
And crowds of books on rotten shelves. 
Octavos, folios, quartos, twelves ; 
I think, dear Ned, you curious dog, 
Tou'll have my earthly catalogue. 
But stay — ^I nearly had left out 
My bellows, destitute of snout; 
And on the walls, good heavens ! why, there 
I've such a load ofprecious ware, 
Of heads, and coins, and silver medals, 
And organ-works, and broken pedals 
(Tor I was once a-building music, 
Though soon of that employ I grew sick) ; 
And skeletons of laws, which shoot 
All out of one primordial root ; 
That you, at such a sight, would swear 
Confusion's self had settled there. 
There stands, just by a broken sphere, 
A Cicero, without an ear ; 
A neck, on which, by logic good, 
I know for sure a head onee stood ; 
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But who it waa the able master 

Had moulded in the mimic plaster. 

Whether 'twas Pope, or Coke, or Bum, 

I never yet could justly learn : 

But knowing weU that any head 

Is made to answer for the dead 

(And sculptors first their faces frame> 

And after pitch upon a name, 

Nor think it aught of a misnomer 

To christen Chaucer's busto Homer, 

Because they both have beards, which, you know. 

Will mark tiiem well from Joan and Juno), 

Por some great men, I could not tell 

But neck might answer just as well, 

So perch'd it up, all in a row 

With Chatham and with Cicero. 

Then aU around, in just degree, 

A range of portraits you may see. 

Of mighty men, and eke of women, 

Who are no wliit inferior to men. 

With these £ur dames and heroes round, 
I call my garret classic ground ; 
For thouga confined, 'twill well contain 
The ideal flights of Madam Brain. 
Ko dungeon s walls, no cell confined. 
Can cramp the energies of mind ! 
Thus, though mr heart may seem so small, 
I've friends, ana 'twill contain them all ! 
And should it e'er become so cold 
That these it will no looger hold, 
No more may Heaven her blessings give, — 
I shall not then be fit to live. 



BEYEBIDGE. 

A DisTivGuisnED di\ine, critic, and Oriental Boholar, bom in 1688, at Buiow, 
in Lincolnshire; died 1707. 

Hoping that all who profess themselvep to be the friends and 
disciples of Jesus Christ, desire to manifest themselves to be so by 
following both his precepts and example, I i^iall give the reader a 
short narrative of nis life and actions, wherein we may all see what 
true piety is, and what real Christianity requires of us ; and may 
not content ourselves, as many do, with bein^ professorcL^ «sA 
adhering to parties or factions amongst us,\)\iLt Bfecw^\o\i^^<5B^'vw^ 
ChristianB, and to carry ourselyeB aa suick, \jy -^i^Kfia.^ ^a ^2tts^»^ 
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himself walked; which, that we m^ know at least how to do, 
looking upon Christ as a mere man, I shall show how lie did, and 
by consequence how we ought to carry ouraelvea both to God 
and man, and what graces and virtaea he exercised all along ior 
our example and imitation. 

Now for our more clear and methodical proceeding in a mattM* 
6f Buch consequence as this ia, I ahall begin with His behaviour 
towards men, from bis childhood to bis deatlL 

Just, therefore, when be was a child of twelve years of age, itis 
particularly recorded of him, that he was subject or obeMent to 
his parents, his real mother and repat«d father.* It is true, he 
knew at ^t time that God himself was bis Father, for, said he. 




" Wist ye not that I must be abont my Father's business P"t And 
knowing God to be his Father, be could not but know likewise 
that he was infinitely above his mother ; yea, that she could never 
have borne him, bad not himself first made and supported her- 
Yet, howHOever, though as God he was Father to ner, vet as 
man she was mother to him, and therefore he honoured and 
obeyed both her and lii"t to whom she was espoused. Neither 
did he only respect his mother whilst he was here, but he took 
care of her too when he was going hence. Yea, all the pains he 
Buffered upon the cross could not make him forget his dut^ to 
her that bore him ; but seeing her standing by the cross, as him- 
eelf hung on it, he committed her to the care of his beloved 
disciple, who "took her to his own home. "I Now, as our Savionr 
did, so are we bound to carry ourselves to our earthly v 
whatsoever their temper or condition be in this world. 



f ™rents, 
Though 
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Ood Iiath blessed some of us perhaps with greater estates than ever 
he blessed them, yet we must not think ourselves above them, nor 
be at all the less respectful to them. Christ, we see, was infinitely 
above his mother, yet as she was his mother he was both subject 
and respectful to her. He was not ashamed to own her as she 
stood by the cross, but, in the view and hearing of all there present, 
gave his disciple a charge to take care of her, leaving us an example, 
that such amongst us as have parents, provide for them if they 
need it, as for our children, both while we live and when we come 
to die. 

And as he was to his natural so was he to his civil parents, the 
magistrates under which he Hved, submissive and faithful; foF 
though, as he was God, he was infinitely above them in heaven, 
yet, as he was man, he was below them on earth, having com- 
mitted all civil power into their hands, without reserving any at 
all for himself. So that, though they received their commission 
from him, yet now himself could not act without receiving a com- 
mission from them. And therefore, having no commission from 
them to do it, he would not intrench so much upon their privilege 
and power as to determine the controversy betwixt the two 
bretluen contending about their inheritance. " Man," saith he, 
**who made me a judge or a divider over youP"* And to show 
his submission to the civil magistrates as highly as possibly ho 
could, rather than ofiend them he wrought a miracle to pay the 
tax which they had charged upon him.f And when the officers 
were sent to take him, though ne had more than twelve legions of 
angels at his service to have fought for him if he had pleased, yet 
he would not employ them, nor suffer his own disciples to make 
any resistance. J And though some of lat« days, who call them- 
selves Christians, have acted quite contrary to our blessed Saviour 
in this particular, I hope better things of my readers, even that 
they will behave themselves more like Christ, who though he was 
supreme governor of the world, yet would not resist, but 
Buomitted to the civU power which himself had entrusted men 
withal. 

Moreover, although whilst he was here he was really not only 
the best but greatest man upon earth, yet he carried himself to 
others with that meekness, humility, and respect, as if he had been 
the least: as he never admired any man for his riches, so neither 
did he despise any man for his poverty ; poor men and rich were 
all alike to him. He was lowly and respectful to the lowest, as 
he was to the highest that he conversed with : he affected no titles 
of honour, nor gaped after popular air, but submitted himself to 
the meanest services that he could, for the good of others, even 
to the washing his own disciples* feet, and all to teach us that we 
can never think too lowly of ourselves, nor do anything that is 
beneath us ; propounding himself as our example, especially in 
this particular : Learn of me," saith he, ** for I exa. xs^ftRJa- «si^ 
lowly in heart.§ 

♦ Lakejdi. 14. f lfatt.xvil. 27. t Matt.xswV.T.1,t»^« ^^ia.\X..'s2w.'i.^. 
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His hmnilily also was lihe more remarkable, in that Ms bounfy 
and coodness to others was so great, for "he went about doing 
good."* Wheresoever you read he was, you read still of soms 
good work or other he did there. Whatsoever company he con* 
versed with, they still went better £rom him than they came unto 
him, if thev came out of a good end. Bv him, as himself said, 
" The blind received their sight, and the lame walked, the lepeft 
were cleansed, and the deaf heard, the dead were raised up, uul 
the poor have the Gospel preached unto them."t Yea, it is 
observable, that we never read of any person whatsoever that came 
to him, desiring any kindness or favour of him, but he still 
received it, and that whether he was friend or foe. For indeed, 
though he had many inveterate and implacable enemies in the 
world, yet he bore no grudge or malice against them, but expressed 
as much love and favour for them as to his greatest friends. Inso- 
much, that when tiiey had gotten him upon the cross, and fastened 
his hands and feet unto it, in the midst of all that pain and tor- 
ment which they put him to, he still prayed for them. J 

Oh ! how happy, how blessed a people should we be, could we 
but follow our Dlessed Saviour in this particular ! How weU would 
it be with us, could we but be thus loving to one another, aa 
Christ was to all, even his most bitter enemies ! We may assure 
ourselves it is not only our misery, but our sin too, unless we be 
so. And our sin wiU be the greater, now we know our Master's 
pleasure, unless we do it. And therefore, let all such amongst us 
as desire to carry ourselves as Christ himself did, and as becometh 
his disciples in the world, begin here. 

Be submissive and obedient both to our parents and governors, 
humble in our own sight, despise none, but be charitable, loving, 
and good to all; by t£is shall all men know that we are Christ's 
disciples indeed. 

Having thus seen our Saviour*s carriage towards men, we shall 
now consider his piety and devotion towards God: not as if it 
was possible for me to express theexcellency and perfection of those 
religious acts which he performed continually within his soul to 
God, every one of his faculties being as entu^ in itself, and as 
perfect in its acts, as it was first made or designed to be. Hiere 
was no darkness, nor so much as gloominess in nis mind, no error 
nor mistake in his judgment, no bribery nor corruption in his 
conscience, no obstinacy nor perverseness in his will, no irregu- 
larity nor disorder in his affections, no spot, no blot, no blemish, 
not the least imperfection or infirmity in his whole soul. And, 
therefore, even whilst his body was on earth, his head and heart 
were still in heaven. For he never troubled his head nor so much 
as concerned himself about ansrthing here below, any further than 
to do all the good he could, his thought being wholly taken up 
\\\\h. considering how to advance God s glory and man's eternal 
happiness. And as for his heart, that was the altar on which t^ 

* Acts X. 83, t Halt. :d. 5. X^IaHIlq xxiii. 34. 
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sacred fire of divine love was always bomin^, the flames whereof 
oontinually ascended up to heaven, being accompanied with the 
most ardent and fervent desires of, and delight in, the chiefest 
good. 

But it must not be expected that I should give an exact descrip- 
tion of that eminent and most perfect holiness which our blessed 
Saviour was inwardly adorned with and continually employed in ; 
which I am as unable to express as desirous to imitate. !But, how- 
soever, I shall endeavour to mind the reader in general of such 
acts of piety and devotion, which are particularly recorded, on 
purpose for our imitation. 

First, therefore, it is observed of our Saviour, that " from a child 
he increased in wisdom as he did in stature."* Where by wisdom 
we are to understand the knowledge of Grod and divine thin^. 
Por our Saviour haying taken our nature into his person, with all its 
frailties and infirmities as it is a created being, ne did not in that 
nature presently know aU things which were to be known. It is 
true, as God, he then knew all things as well as he had from all 
eternity ; but we are now speaking of him as man, like one of us 
in all things except sin. But we continue some considerable time 
i^ler we are bom before we know anything, or come to the use of 
our reason ; the rational soul not. being able to exert or manifest 
itself until the natural phlegm and radical moisture of the body, 
which in infants is predominant, be so digested that the body be 
rightly qualified and its organs fitted for the soul to work upon 
and to make use of. And tnough our Saviour came to the use of 
his reason, as man, far sooner than we are wont to do, yet we must 
not think that he knew aU things as soon as he was bom ; for that 
the nature he assumed was not capable of; neither coidd he then 
be said, as he is, to increase in wisdom, for where there is a per- 
fection there can be no increase. 

But here, before we proceed ftirther, it will be necessary to 
answer an objection which some may make against this. For, if 
our Saviour, as man, knew not alltmn^s, then he was not perfect, 
not absolutely fi«e from sin, ignorance itself bein^ a sin. 

To this I have these things to answer : first, it is no sin for a 
creature to be ignorant of some things, because it is impossible for 
a creature to know aU things ; for to be omniscient is God's prero- 
gative, neither is a creature capable of it because he is but finite, 
whereas the knowledge of all things, or omniscience, is itself an 
infinite act, and therefore to be per&rmed only by an infinite being. 
Hence it is that no creature in the world ever was or ever could be 
made omniscient ; but there are many things which Adam in his 
integrity, and the very angels themselves, are ignorant of; as our 
Saviour, speaking of the day of Judgment, saith, " Of that day and 
hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father. "f But the angels are never the 
less perfect^ because they knour not this. Kay, it is observable 

• Lvke a. 52. ^ "SHw^ism.^i. 
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tliat the Son bimself, as man, knew it not : neither, saith he, ^'ilid- 
Son, but the Father ;" and if he knew it not Hien, much less was it 
necessary for him to know it when a child. 

Secondly, as to be ignorant of some things is no sin, so neither is 
any ignorance at all sin but that whereby a man is ignorant of 
what ne is bound to know : " For all sin is the transgression of the* 
law." And, therefore, if there be no law obliging me to know, 
such or such things, I do not sin by being ignorant of them, for I 
transgress no law. Now, though aU men are bound by the law of 
God to know him, and their duty to him, yet infants, so long as 
infants, are not neither can be obnoxious or subject to that law, 
they being in a natural incapacity, yea, impossibility to perform it ; 
but as they become by degrees capable of knowing anything, th^ 
are obliged, questionless, to know him first from whom they receive ' 
their knowledge. 

And thus it was that our blessed Saviour perfectly fulfilled the 
law of God ; in that although he might still continue ignorant <^ 
many things, yet, howsoever, he all along knew all that he was 
bound to Imow, and as he grew by degrees more and more capable 
of knowing anything, so did he increase still more in true wisdom, 
or in the knowledge of Grod : so that by that time he was twelve 
years old, he was able to dispute with the great doctors and learned 
Eabbies among the Jews ; and after that, as he grew in stature, so 
did he grow in wisdom too, and in favour both with God and man* 

And, verily, although we did not follow our blessed Saviour in 
this particular, when we were children, we ought, howsoever, to 
endeavour it now we are men and women, even to grow in wisdom, 
and every day add something to our spiritual stature, so as to let 
never a day pass over our heads without being better acquainted 
with God's goodness to us, or our duty to Him. And by this ex- 
ample of our Saviour's growing in wisdom when a child, we should 
also learn to bring up our children in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord; and not to strive so much to make them rich, as to 
use all means to make them wise and good, that they may do as 
their Saviour did, even grow in wisdom and in stature, and in the 
&vour both of Grod aud man 

And as our Saviour grew in wisdom when a child, so did he use 
and manifest it when he came to be a man, by devoting hLmsell 
wholly unto the service of the living God, and to the exercise of all 
true grace and virtue ; wherein his blessed soul was so much taken 
up that he had neither time nor heart to mind those toys and trifles 
wnich silly mortals upon earth are so much apt to dote on. It is 
true, all the world was his, but he had given it all away to others, 
not reserving for himself so much as a house to put his head in.* 
And what money he had hoarded up you may gather from his 
working a miracle to pay his tribute or poll-money, which came 
not to much above a sniUing. Indeed, he came into the world, and 
went out again, without ever taking any notice of any pleasures, 

f Matt. Yiii. 20. 
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honours, or riclies in it, as if there had been no such thing there, 
as really there was not or ever will be ; all the pomp and glory of 
this deceitful world having no other being in existence but only in 
our distempered fancies and imaginations ; and therefore our Sa- 
viour, whose fancy was sound, and his imagination untainted, 
looked upon all the world and the glory of it as not worthy to be 
looked upon, seeing nothing in it wherefore it should be desired. 
And therefore, instead of spending his time in the childish pursuit 
of clouds and shadows, he made the service of God not pnly his 
business but his recreation too, his food as well as work. " It is 
mjr meat," saith he, "to do the will of him that sent me, and to 
finish his work."* This was all the riches, honours, and pleasures 
which he sought for in the world, even to do the will of him that 
sent him thither, to finish the work which he came about ; and so 
he did before he went away : " Father, I have glorified thee on 
earth, I have finished the work which thou sentest me to do."t If, 
therefore, we would be Christ's disciples, so as to follow him, we 
see what we must do, and how we must behave and carry ourselves 
whilst we are here below ; we must not spend our time nor throw 
away our precious and short-Hved days upon the trifles and im- 
pertinences of this transient world, as if we came hither for 
nothing else but to take and scrape up a little dust and dirt to- 
gether, or to wallow ourselves, like swine, in the mire of carnal 
pleasures and delights. No, we mav assure ourselves we have 
greater things to do and far more noble designs to carry on whilst 
we continue in this vale of tears, even " to work out our salvation 
with fear and trembling, and to make our calling and election 
sure," and to serve God^ere so as to enjoy him for ever. This is 
the work we came about, and which we must not only do, but do 
it too with pleasure and delight, and never leave until we have 
accomplkhed it ; we must make it our only pleasure to please God, 
account it our only honour to honour him, and esteem his love and 
favour to be the only wealth and riches that we can enjoy ; we 
must think ourselves no further happy than we find ourselves to be 
truly holy, and therefore devote our lives wholly to him in whom 
we live. This is to live as Christ lived, and by consequence as 
Christians ought to do. 



#n % gas of Ittlrjjttttttt 



EABL OF BOSCOMMOK. 
Born 1632 ; died 1684. The present poem is an adaptation of the celebrated 
hymn, ** Dies irse," and the Earl died repeating the first two lines of his own 
version with the most devotional fervour. 

That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
ShaQ the whole world in ashes lay, 
As David and the sibyls say. 

» John iY. 84. \ 3o\ai'z:^. ^« 
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Wliat horror wiD invade the mind, 

When the strict Judge, who would be kind. 

Shall have few veniarfanlts to find ! 

The last loud trumpet's wondrous sound 
Shall through the rending tombs rebound. 
And wake the nations under ground. 
Nature and death shall, with surprise, 
'Behold the pale offender rise. 
And view the Judge with conscious ^es. 

Then shall, with universal dread, 
The sacred mystic book be read. 
To tiy the living and the dead. 
The J udge ascends his awful throne ; 
He makes each secret sin be known. 
And all with shame confess their own. 

O then, what interest shall I make 
To save my last important stake. 
When the most just have cause to quake? 
Thou mighty formidable Xing, 
Thou mercy*s unexhausted spring, 
Some ^mfortable pity bring ! 

Forget not what my ransom cost, 

Nor let my dear-bought soul be lost. 

In storms of guilty terror tost. 
• * * • 

Prostrate my contrite heart I rend. 
My Grod, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forsake me in my end ! 

Well may they curse their second breath. 
Who rise to a reviving death. 
Thou ^reat Creator of mankind. 
Let gSlij man compassion find. 



YOUNG. 
Edwaiid Youno was bom 1679 ; received the education of a Wykehamist, first 
at Winchester, and then at New College, Oxford. Originally destined for the 
law, he nevertheless adopted the clerical profession, and became king's chap- 
lain. He died in 17C3, leaving many works, amongst wliicli his " Night 
Thoughts'* (from which the following extract is made) stand pre-eminent. 
They are supposed to have been prompted by the death of his wife, in 1741. 

" Sweet Harmonist ! and beautiful as sweet ! 
And young as beautiful ! and sof!; as young ! 
And gay as soft ! and innocent as gay ! 
And happy (if aught happ^ here) as good ! 
For Fortune found had Duilt her nest on high. 
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Like birds, quite exquisite of note and plume, 
Transfixed by Fate (who loves a lofty mark) 
How firoBi im mtmimdi of the grove aibe feU» 
AndkAitiMybMrmflBMWfll allit»clMEm 
Extingiaarik m tftse woadtoBt of iter natf t 
Her BOOM wkoM Ttbrateii m n? ianriaii*d ear^ 
SI3I me«Bg:llMre» and iratti^ol^pteoBs pain 
0) to f»8iet kcr !) thiSliii«:iAw'^ ai^ 1^ 
StmgL beanrty, youth, Io«v^, 'vuttiii^ jorE thi» smm 
Of Mght ideas, flow'» i^lhaadSm, 
Aa jei un&>rferk I in one' UHBanw UadL 
Xnedt aod pvesent it to Aie wkin^ as tM. 
We guess of heaT^n: aaadi tkiar woe all &er owB ; 
Aad she wa» mine; aoadll wa»~ma mask blast — 
Gray thle of the deafest, xoreiy I 
Aalbodles grow move poBBdTiana i«U>*d of ]iJe» 
€k»d lost weighs move ia grief t&aa gam.*d ia joj*. 
Like blossomed trees e'Mmm^d \ij^ Tmal stan% 
Xof^ is death, the leaateous raai l^y ; 
Aad II in death stSt Isweitr* lorefior tiese^ 
'Fm kyrdttr I i^Pity sweHs the tide aTloye. 
And wilt not ika sefore excuse a sif^kF 
Sceratlie pQ«id BUBk that is adbunedtp weay ^ 
Oaar taavK mdajg.*^ mdeed, deaerre our shai 
Ta Ibat e*er kat am angeUpity aae! 
Seeai aa tiie lastre koguish'd Mfc lier cgri^ 

rd^f on humao ^|^ 
the residence of ^aiag^ 
I seatter'd fears 
fattd w1k> would 
had aaem f^ with haste^ 
fremthei' 
bleak 
'tetJbasun; tikesim. 
r) dbtekli hm bcam» 
«ri^ Bor with more 
Baortt baheld her dieoping Aan 1^ bells 
Of l&es ; fiHiaet'lfiies^ not so fiar t 
OjWffm hfies t and re painted p<^Qlace 
wktt direli ia fimSk- and leaa ambrosial lives ! 
]p BBOBft and eieninc dew ^four beauties bathe, 
And ikvB^ the sun wni^ gives your cheeks to glow 
And out-UliiBk (mine excepted) ev^ry fair, 
Toa Kh&m giew, ambitious of her hand, 
Whim often cropt your odours, incense meet 
To thought so pure ; her flow*ry state of mind 
In joy unfallen. — ^Ye lovely fugitives ! 
Coeval race with man ; for man you smile ; 
Why not smile at him too P You share, indeed, 
J3jb ^Hidden pass, but not his constant pain. 
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ABSrOLD. 

The cherished name of Dr. Arnold, the best of schoolmMtera is, perhaps, ai^ 
age, is too fresh in tiie recollection of oar readers to require much eomnegat. 
Bom at Cowes, in the Isle of Wl^t, in 1795, he died of spasm of the heart in. 
1843, after a life devoted to the instmction of youth, the publication of yalnable 
historical worlcs, and the adyooac y of the noblest principles of dyU and reli|sSoii8 
liberty. 



A reader unaequainted with tke real iiatare of a classical ednca- 
tion, will be ia dan|;er oi undervaltung it, when he sees that ao 
large a portion <^ tune at so important a period of human life, is 
devoted to the study of a few ancient writers, whose works seem 
to hare no direct bearing on the studies and duties of our own 
generation. For instance, although some provision is undoubtedlty 
made at Eugbjr for aequiringa knowledge of modem history, yet 
the History of Greece and xtome is mor^studied than that of 
Prance ana England ; and Homer and Yiml are certainly much 
more attended to than Shakspeare and Muton. This appears to 
many persons a great absurdity ; while others, who are so far 
swayed by authority as to believe the system to be right, are yet 
unable to understand how it can be so. A Journal oi Educatum 
may not be an unfit place for a few remarics on this subject. 

It may be fireely confessed that the first ori|pn of diassical edu- 
cation anords in itsdf no reasons for its bem^ eontaxaed now. 
When Latin and Greek were almost the (mly written laaiguaffes of 
civilized man, it is manifest that they must have fiumishea the 
subjects of all Hberal education. The question therefore is whoSky 
changed, since the growth of a com^te Hterature in other laa- 
guages; since [France, and Italy, and Germany, and England 
nave each produced their philosophers, their poets, and their 
historians, worthy to be placed on the same level with those of 
Greece and Borne. 

But although th»*e is not the same reason now whidi existed 
three or four centuries ago, for the study of Greek and Bomaa 
literature, yet there is another no less substantiaL Expel Gre^ 
and Latin nrom your schools, and you e(m&ae the views of tkte 
existing generation to themselves and their immediate prede* 
cessors; you will eut off so many centuries of the woiid's expe- 
rience, and place us in the same state as if the kaman race fiad 
first come into existence in the year 1500. Eor it is notiungto saor 
that a few learned indi-^uala might still study elasdusal Mtento^e ; 
the effect produced on the public imnd woold be no greater than 
that which has resulted inrnk the labours of our <Hncntal seholani ; 
it would not sjpread beyond themselves, and mm is^^gBnesi^^fi^Mc. 
a few generations, would know as lit^e oi Qrc«^» ^s^'^^ks^^-* * 
they do actually of China and HmdosfewDL- BvAw^^^^®^"^^*** 
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would be incalculably more to be regretted. With the Asiatic 
mind we have no nearer connexion and sympathy than is derived 
from our common humanity. But the mind of the Greek and of 
the Koman is in all the essential points of its constitution our 
own ; and not only so, but it is our mind developed to an extraor- 
dinary degree of perfection. Wide as is the diflference between ns 
with respect to those physical instruments which minister to our 
uses or our pleasures ; although the Greeks and Eomans had no 
steam-engines, no printing presses, no mariner's compass, no 
telescopes, no microscopes, no gunpowder ; yet in our moral and 
pohtical views, in those matters which most determine human 
'•haracter, there is a perfect resemblance in these respects. Aris- 
totle, and Plato, ana Thucydides, and Cicero, and Tacitus, are 
most imtruly called ancient writers ; they are virtually our own 
countrymen and contemporaries, but have the advantage which is 
enjoyedby intelligent travellers, that their observation has been 
exercised in a field out of the reach of common men ; and that 
having thus seen in a manner with our eyes what we cannot see 
for ourselves, their conclusions are such as bear upon our own 
circumstances, while their information has all the charm of novelty, 
and all the value of a mass of new and pertinent facts, illustrative 
of the great science of the nature of civflized man. 

Now when it is said, that men in manhood so often throw their 
Greek and Latin aside, and that this very fact shows the useless- 
ness of their early studies, it is much more true to say that it shows 
how completely the literature of Greece and llome would be for- 
gotten, if our system of education did not keep up the knowledge 
of it. But it by no means shows that system to be useless, unless 
it followed that, when a man laid aside his Greek and Latin books, 
he forgot also that he had ever gained from them. This, how- 
ever, is so far from being the case, that even where the results of 
a classical education are least tangible and least appreciated even 
by the individual himself, still the mind often retams much of the 
effect of its early studies in the general liberality of its tastes and 
comparative comprehensiveness of its views and notions. 

Afl this supposes, indeed, that classical instruction should be 
sensibly conoucted ; it requires that a classical teacher should be 
fully acquainted with modem history and modem literature, no 
less than with those of Greece and Kome. What is, or perhaps 
what used to be, called a mere scholar, cannot possibly conmiuni- 
cate to his pupils the main advantages of a classical education. 
The knowledge of the past is valuable, because without it our 
knowledge of the present and of the future must be scanty, but if 
the knowledge of the past be confined wholly to itself, if, instead 
of being made to bear upon things around us, it be totally isolated 
from them, and so disgmsed by vagueness and misapprehension as 
to appear incapable of illustrating them, then indeed it becomes 
little oetter than laborious trifling, and they who declaim against 
it may be fully forgiven. 



TIBUIL. 

Tm« prince of Latin poeti wu born tt AudH, nsu Uintns, aboat x.o. 10, 
Uid died B.C. 1». Tba preunt poem RpncenU, oader tbe ullegorr of two 
■bepberdi, bis gnUTal delight at his reatontion to the patrlmonjr of whioh ba 
bad been deprived in tbe conitaalon and coDfljcatlon whioh took place afler tbe 
great dvil war wu broitgbt to an end, Titjnu being lappoHd to represent Virgil 
Unueir, Hellb<Eiis a wudenr leaa fortnnata, while AngvstiuCasar Is alluded to 
H tbe"gad"(aftvqBent term of adulation in the Bonutn poett), to whom 
TIrgil was Indebted Bn bia restoration. 




KELIBCEUB. TITTBIia. 



Where the bro&d beech SJi ample shade duplaya. 
Tour slender reed resoundB the sylvaji lays, 
O happy Titjms ! while we, forlorn, 
""'~ n from onr lands, to distant (JimeB a,- '^ 



Thia peace to ft propitious god I owe ; 
Kone else, my fiiend, such bleesiiip could bestow; 
Him will I celebrate with riteti divine. 
And fregaent liunbs shall stun his sacred shrine. 
By him, these feeding herds in safety stray i 
By him, in peace I pipe the rural lay. 

UBLIBlSUa. 
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While neighboTirmg fields the voice of woe resoimd. 

And desolation rages oil Mspoand, 

Worn with fatigue, I slowljr onward bend, 

And scarce my feeble fainting goats atteaoicl ; 

Mj baad tibis siddj dam can nardly bear, 

wbose young new-yean'd {ah, once an hopeful pair !) 

Amid the tangling haeds as the^ laj. 

On the sharp flint were left to pine awaj ; 

These ills I had foroseen, but mat my mind 

To aii portents and prod^es was blind. 

Oft have the blasted oaks foretold my woe. 

And often has the inauspicious crow, 

Perch'd on the withered hohn, with fateftd cries 

Scream'd in my ear her dismal prophecies. 

But say, O Tltyrus, what god bestows 

This blissful Ws of undisturbed repose P 

TITYEUt. 

Imperial Eome, while yet to me cmknown, 
I vainly liken'd to our country-town. 
Our Httle Mantua, at which is aold 
The yearly offspring of our fruklul f<^: 
As in the whelp the father's shwe appears. 
And as the kid its mother's semblanee bears. 
Thus greater thin^^ my inexj^enced mind 
Sated by others (H inferior kmd. 
But she, *midst other mties, rears her head 
High, as the cypress overtops the reed. 

MELIBCEITS. 

And why to visit Eome were you inclined P 

TITYBUS. 

'Twas there I hoped my liberty to find, 
And there my libei^ I found at last, ' 
Though long with listless indolence opprest ; 
Yet not tiU time had silver*d o'er my niBirs, 
And I had told a tedious length of years ; 
l^or till the gentle AmarylUs* charm'd. 
And Galatea s* love no longer warm'd. 
For (to my friend I will confess the whole) 
While Galatea captive held my soul, 
Languid and lifeless all, I drag^'d tne chain, 
Neglected liberty, neglected gam. 
Though from my fold the frequent victim bled. 
Though my &t cheese th' ungratefrd city fed ; 
"For this, i ne'er perceived my wealth increase, 
I lavish'd all, her .faanghtj heart to please. 

^^ MBLIBOStTS. 

Why AmaryUis pined and pace'd away 
In lonely shades, the melanrhnly day ; 



* The names ot two abfegtHsdmam^ aappmei to te antforioaHy lued for 
'^aiae sad Ifantiuk 
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Why to the gods she breathed incessant vows ; 
For whom her mellow apples press 'd the boughs; 
So late, I wondered — Tit^rus was gone, 
And she (ah luckless maid!) was left alone. 
Your absence every warbling fountain moum'd. 
And woods and wuds the wailing strains returned. 

TITYEirS. 

What could I do P to break th* enslaving chain P 
All other efforts had (alas !) been vain, 
Nor durst my hopes presume, but there, to find 
The gods so condescending and so kind. 
*Twas there these eyes the Heaven-born youth* beheld. 
To whom our altars monthly incense yield. 
My suit he even prevented, while he spoke, 
Manure your ancient farm, and feed your former flock. 

MELIBCEUS. 

Happy old man ! then shall your lands remain 
Extent sufficient for th' industrious swain ! 
Though blank and bare ^on rid^ rocks arise. 
And lost in lakes the neighbourmg pasture lies, 
Your herds on wonted grounds shall safely range. 
And never feel the dire effects of change ; 
No foreign flock shall spread infecting bane 
To hurt your pregnant dams, thrice happy swain ; 
You, by known streams and sacred fountains laid, 
Shall taste the coolness of the fragrant shade 
Beneath yon fence, where willow-boughs unite. 
And to their flowers the swarming bees invite. 
Oft shall the lulling hum persuade the rest, 
And balmy slumbers steal into your breast, 
While warbled from this rock, the pruner's lay 
In deep repose dissolves your soul away ; 
High on yon elm the turtle wails alone. 
And your loved ring-doves breathe a hoarser moan. 

TITYBTJS. 

The nimble harts shall gaze in emptv air. 
And seas retreating, leave their fishes bare. 
The German dwelTwhere rapid Tigris flows,t 
The Parthian, banish'd by invading foes. 
Shall drink the Gallic Arar, from my breast 
Ere his majestic image be effaced. 

KELlBCEXrS. 

But we must travel o'er a length of lands, 
0*er Scythian snows, or Afiric's burning sands ) 

* Augnstna Cesar. 

/ TliJs Mnd the foUawing alloilons aro tAmp\y poe\teil\iiv«^^^«^ ex^inst 
iAe JnapouibiUtjr cf • thing. 
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Some wander where remote Oaxes laTea 
The Cretan meadows with his rapid wavea ; 
la Britain Bome, from erety comfort bom. 
Prom all the world removed,* are doom'd to moum. 
When lonff long yeara have t«dious roU'd away, 
Ah ! shall I yet at last, at last gurrey 
My dear paternal lands, and dear abode. 
Where once I reign'd in walls of humhle aod F 
These lajids, these harvests, mnst the soldier ihareP 
For rude bu-bariaiis lavish we our care P 
How are onr fields become the spoil of wars I 
How are we ruin'd by intestine jan ! 
Now, Melibceus, now ingraffthe pear. 
Now teach the vine its tender sprays to rear I — 
Go then, my goats ! — go, once an happy store- 
Once happv ! — happy now (alas !) no more ! 
No more shall I, Beneath the bowery shade 
In rural g^uiet indolently laid, 
Behold you, from afar, the chffa ascend, 
And from the shrubby precipice depend; 
No more to musie wake my melting flute, 
While on the thyme you feed, and willow's wholesome 
shoot, 

TITYBPS, 

This night at least with me you may repose 
On the green fohage, and foraet your woes. 
Apples and nut^ mature our boughs afford, 
And curdled milk in plenty crowns my board. 
Now from yon hamlets clouds of smoke arise, 
And slowly roll along the evening skies ; 
And see projected from the mountain's brow, 
A lengthen'd shade obscures the plain below. 




" Such wu tha tncieiA VSW. 



«S« Stflrtr. 



SOUMinTH. 

Thu dellgblM wiila, tat impradeBt mm, tminoTtiltiiBd bj tbs * Tle*i' of 
Wskedetd," md oelebnted u a poet, a dnmitbt, ud m liMoiiu, «u bom 
Inlreluid, 1781, and died April tth, 1714, afters life of dlOodtia, a^iappilT 
eldeflj oifliig to bU om> M " " -* -- -' 



or all tbe BdtitKTj in- 
iecta I have ever re- 
marked, the spider is 
the moet sagacioog, and 
its actiona, to me, who 
have attentivelf conai- 
dered them, seem slmost 
to ciceed belief. Thia 
insect IS formed by na- 
ture for a state of war, 
not only upon other 
inseefs, but upon each 
other Por thie state, 
nature seems perfectly 
well to have formed it. 
Its head and ]»\;a9t are 
covered with a strons 
natural coat of mail, 
which IS impenetrable 
to the attempts of every 
otbcrinsect, and its bell; 
is enveloped in a soft 

Sliant skin, which elude* 
>e flting even of a wasp. 
Its Ic^ are temiinated by stron); claws, not unlike those of ft 
lokater ; and their vast length, like spears, serves to keep every 
aasaOant at a distance. 

Not worse iumiBhed for observation than for an attack or defence, 
it has several eyes, large, transparent, and covered with a homy 
gubfltance, which, however, does not impede ita vision. BesidM 
this, it is furnished with a forceps above the mouth, which serves 
to kdl or secure the prey already caught in ita claws or its net. 

Such are the implements of war with which the body is imme- 
diately furnished ; but its net to entangle the enemy seems what 
it chie^ trusts to, and what it takes most pains to render as com- 
plete as possible. Nature has furnished the body of this little 
creature with a glutinous biiuid, which, proceeding from the rear, 
it spins into thread, coarser or finer as it chooses to contract or 
dilate its sphincter. In orddr to fix its threads when it begins to 
weave, it emits a small drop of its liquid acainst the wall, which, 
iaardejang hy degrees, Mrm Ut bold the thread very £rm]y. 




/ 



/ 
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Hhen. veoedinff frcnn the first point, as it recedes, tlie ikread 
len;gtliea8 ; and when the spider has come to the place where tibie 
otkerendof the thread should be fixed, gaUienng op widi its 
claws the tibread, which would otherwise be too slack, it is stretdied 
ti^tly, and fixed in the same manner to the waU as be^^re. 

In this manner it spins and fixes several threads parallel to eaob 
other, which, so to speak, serre as the warp to the mt^ided wdb. 
To form the wo<^, it spins in the same manner its thread, trans- 
y^rselj fixing one end to the first thread that was spxm, and whidi 
is always the strongest of the whole web, and md other to tha 
wall. All tliese threads, being newly spim, are ^utiaoiia, and 
therefore stick to each other, wnerever they happen to touch ; and 
in those parts of the web most ei^osed to be torn, onr nM^nral 
artkt strengthens them, by doubung the threads s(»netimes 
siK-fohL 

Thus far, naturalists have gone in the description of this animal : 
wbat follows is the result of my own obsenration upon that species 
of the insect called the house-spider. I perceived, about foiir 
years ago, a large spider in one comer of my room, making its 
web, and thouga the maid frequently levelled her fatal broom 
against the labours of the little animal, I had the good fcnrtone 
then to prevent its destruction, and, I may say, it more than paid 
me by the entertainment it afibrded. 

In liiree days the web was with incredible diligence completed ; 
nor could I avoid thinking that the insect seembed to exult in its 
new abode. It firequentlv traversed it round, and examined the 
strength of every part of it, retired into its hole, and came out 
very frequently. The first enemy, however, it had to encounter, 
was anotiier and much larger spider, which having no web of its 
own, and having probably exhausted all its stock in former labours 
of this land, came to invade the property of its neighbour. Soon, 
then, a terrible encounter ensued, in wmeh the invader seemed to 
have the victorv, and the laborious spider was obliged to take 
refuge in its hole. Upon this I perceived the victor using everr 
art to draw the enemy from his stronghold. He seemed to go on, 
but quickly returned, and when he found all arts vain, began to 
demolish the new web without mercy. This brought on another 
battle, and, contrary, to my expectations, the laborious spider 
became conqueror, and fairly killed his antagonist. 

Now then, in peaceable possession of what was justly its own^ 
it waited three days witii the utmost impatience, r^ainng the 
breaches of its web, and taking no sustenance that I could per- 
ceive. At last, however, a large blue fly fell into the snare, and 
struggled hard to get loose. The spider gave it leave to entangle 
itseli as much as possible, but it seemed to be too strong for the cob- 
web. I must own I was greatly surprised when I saw the spider 
immediately sally out, and in less than a minute weave a new net 
round its captive, by which the motion of its wings was stopped^ 
and when it was fairly hampered in this manner, \ti^«fik^^\L^«s^ 
dragged into the hole. 
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In this manner it livecl, in a precarions state, and nature seemed 
to have fitted it for such a life ; for upon a single fly it subsisted 
for more than a week. I once put a wasp into the nest, but when 
the spider came out in order to seize it as usual, upon perceivin^t 
what kind of an enemy it had to deal with, it instantly broke all 
the bands that held it fast, and contributed all that lav in iti 
power to disengage so formidable an antagonist. When the wasp 
was at liberty, I expected the spider would have set ahoiA 
repairing the breaches that were made in its net ; but those, it 
seems, were irreparable-, wherefore the cobweb was now entirely 
forsaken, and ja new one begun, which was completed in the xunuii 
time. 

I had now a mind to try how many cobwebs a single spider 
could fiimish ; wherefore I destroyed this, and the insect set about 
another. When I destroyed the other abo, its whole stock seemed 
entirely exhausted, and it could spin no more. The arts it made 
use of to support itself, now deprived of its great means of sub* 
sistence, were indeed surprising. I have seen it roU up its less 
like a ball, and lie motionless wr hours together, but cautiousij 
watching all the time ; when a fly happened to approach suffidenti!/ 
near, it would dart out all at once, and often seize its prey. 

Of this life, however, it soon began to grow weary, and resolved 
to invade the possession of some other spider, since it could not 
make a web of its own. It formed an attack upon a neighbouring 
fortification with great vigour, and at first was as vigorously 
repulsed. Not daunted, however, with one defeat, in this manner 
it continued to lay siege to another's web for three days, and at 
length, having killed the defendant, actually took possessicHU 
When smaller flies happen to fall into the snare, the spider does 
not sally out at once, but very patiently waits till it is sure of 
them ; for upon his immediately approaching, the terror of his 
appearance might give the captive strength sumcient to get loose; 
the manner then is to wait patiently till, by ineffectual and impo* 
tent struggles, the captive nas wasted all its strength, and thfill 
he becomes a certain and easy conquest. 

The insect I am now describing hved three years ; every year it 
changed its skin, and got a new set of legs. I have sometimes 
plucked off* a leg, which grew again in two or three days. At 
first it dreaded my approach to its web ; but at last it became so 
familiar as to take a ny out of my hand, and upon my touching any 
part of the web, would immediately leave its hole, prepared either 
for a defence or an attack. 



ftn §m)i |«liitij. 




LOKD CHKaTEBFIBtD. 
I. eduCBtfid Bt Cambridge, and »ften™Tls diJtlitsulahed 
EUid a man of pleaanre. Be died in ma. 

Good breeding has been reir 
justly defined to be " the result 
of much good seose, some good 
nature, and a little Belf-denial 
for the Bake of others, and wiUi 
B Tiew to obtain the same in- 
dnlgenoe from them." Taking 
tlus for granted (aa I think it 
cannot he disputed] it is asto- 
nishing to Die that anybody, 
vho has good aeoBe and good . 
natnre, ean essential^^ fiul in 
good-breeding. ABtothemodes : 
of it, indeed, they vaiy accord- 
ing to persons, placea. and eir- 
cumstancesi and are only to 
be acqnired by obserration and 
experience : but the substance 
of it i B e verywh ere and eternally 

the same. Good r" ' 

morals are to socie , . 

And as laws are enacted to enforce good morals, or at least to 
prevent the ill eiTects of bad ones, so there are certain rules of 
civility, unirersaUy implied and received, to enforce goodmannerg, 
and punish bad ones. And indeed there seems to me to be less 
difference both between the crimes and punishments than at first 
one would imagine. The immoral man who invades another's 
property, is justly hanged for it; and the ill-bred man, who, by 
his dl manners, invades and disturbs the quiets and comforts of 

Srivate life, is by common consent, as justly banished society, 
tutufl] complacences, attentions, and Bacrificea of httle conve- 
niences, are as natural an implied compact between civilized 
people, aa protection and obedience are between kings and 
subjects ; whoever, in either case, violates that compact, justly 
iorfeits all advantages ariaing from it. For my own part, I really 
think that, next to the consciousness of doing a gooa action, that 
of doing a civil one is the moat pleasing ! and the epithet which I 
should covet tiie most, next to that of Aristides, would be that 
of well-bred. Thus much for good breeding in general. I wiU 
now consider some of the various modes and degrees of it. 

Very few, scarcely any, are wanting ia the t^s^wX. -^V-^Sci. "fe*^ 
■honld show to those wiiom Hasy acVnov\i^%e \a ^^ '-vqSk^^&kc^ 
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their superiors ; such as crowned heads, princes, and public per- 
sons, of distinguished and eminent posts. It is the manner of 
showing that respect whidi is different. The man of fashion and 
of the world, expresses it in its fullest extent ; but naturally, 
easily, and without concern : whereas a man, who is not used to 
keep good cconpanT, expresses it awkwardlj; one sees tiiai ke is 
not used to it, ana ihst it costs him a ^reat deal : bat I 
saw the worst-bred man living guilty Of lollmg, whistling, sci 
hiB head, and such like indecencies, in company that he m 
In such companies, therefore, the only point to be attended to li^ 
to show that respect which everybody means to show, in an eugr, 
unembarrassed, and graceM manner. This is what observation 
and experience must teach you. 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make part of thean, 
is, for the time at least, s^posed to be u^n a footing of equality 
with the rest ; and consequently, as there is no one prmcipal object 
of awe and respect, people are apt to take a greater h^tude in 
their behaviour, and to be less upon their guard ; and so they may, 
provided it be within cert^ bounds, which are upon no occasicn 
to be tranagrossed. Skit, upon these occBsiona, though no one is 
entitled to distimguiahed marics of respect, every one clainia, and 
yeryjufltly, every Hazk oi dLvilit^ and good breeding. Eaae is 
a&ffived, but careleaBneaa and neghgence are strictly forbidden. If 
a man accosts you^ and taDca to you ever so dully or Mvolousl^, it 
n w6rse than rudeness, ft is brutality, to show him, by a manifest 
inattention to what he says, that you think him a fool or a block- 
head, and not worth hearing. It is much more so with regard to 
women ; who, of whatever rank they are, are entitled, in coik- 
sideration of their sex, not o^ to an attentive, but an officious 
good-breeding from men. Their Httle wants, likings, dislikes, 
preferences, antipathies, and fancies, must be officiously attended 
to, and, if possible, guessed at and anticipated, by a well-bred 
man. You must never usurp to yourself those conveniences and 
^ratifications which are of common right ; such as the best places, 
the best didlies, &c., but on the contrary, always decline them 
yourself, and (^r them to others, who, in their turns, will offer 
them to you : so that, upon the whole, you will, in your turn, 
ei^oy your share of the common nght. It would be endless fot 
me to enumerate all the particular instances in whidi a well-bred 
man shows his good-breeding in good company; and it would be 
injurious to you to suppose that your own good sense will not 
point them out to you; and then vour own good-nature will 
recommend, and your self-interest eniorce the practice. 

There is a third sort of good-breeding in which people are the 
most apt to fail, &om a veiy mistaken notion that they cannot 
fail at all. I mean, with regard to one's most familiar friends and 
acquaintances, or those who really are our inferiors ; and there 
undoubtedly agreater degree of ease is not only allowed, but proper, 
and contributes much to the comforts of a private social life. But 
^ase and freedom hftve their bonnds, which most by no meani 
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be violated. A certaiii degree i^ nagMgince and carelessness 
becomes injurioxLs and insvltiiig, from the real or stmposed in- 
feriority of the persona : and thial deligfatful liberty of conversa- 
tion among a few frienda is socm destrojed, aa liberty often has 
been, by being carried to lieentioasneBS. But example explains 
things best, and I will pot a pretty strong ease:— Suppose you 
and me alone together; i believe you will allow that Ihave as 
good a right to unlimited freedom in your company, as either 
you or I can possibly have in any other ; and I am apt to believe, 
too, that you would indulge me in that freedcna as far as any- 
body would. But, notwithatanding this, do you imagine that I 
should think there was no bounds to that freedom P I assure you, 
I should not think so ; and I take myself to be as much tied down 
by a certain degree of good manners to you, as by other degrees 
of them to other people. The most familiar and intimate habitudes, 
connexions, and friendships, require a degree of good-breeding, 
both to preserve and cement them. The best of us have our bad 
sides ; and it is as imprudent as it is IQ-bred to exhibit them. I 
shall not use ceremonjr with you ; it would be misplaced between 
US: but I shall certainlv oraerve that degree of good-breeding 
with jfou which is, in tne first place, decent, and which, I am 
sure, is absolutely necessary to make us like one another's com- 
pany long. 



HABINGTOBT, 
Bosk 1605, died 1654 ; married Lucia, daughter of the first Lord Powis, who 
is celebrated in his poems under the name of Castara. His poetry, though 
occasionally abounding in. conceits aad MTolitieSk posa^aaes the charms of ten- 
derness and yiyacity. 

Swell no more, proud man, so high! 

For enthroned, where'er you sit, 

Eaised by fortune, sin, and wit, 
In a vault thou dust must lie. 

He who's lifted u^ by vice 

Hath a neiidibourmg precipice 
Dazzling his distorted eye. 

Shallow ia that wiaafe sea. 

Over which vou spread your sail ; 

And the bark you trust to, frail 
As the winds it mi»t obey. 

Mischief, while it prospers, brings 

Favour from the ^aile of kinga, 
Usdess, aooo, is thrown Vfnsf, 
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Profit, though sin it extort, 
Princes, even accounted good. 
Courting ^eatness ne'er withstood. 

Since it empire doth support. 
But when death makes them repent, 
They condemn the instrument, 

And are thought religious for't. 

Pitched down from that height you bear, 
How distracted will you he ; 
"When your flattering cHents fly, 

As your mte infectious were ; 
When all the obsequious throng, 
That moved by your eye and tongue, 

None shall in the storm appear ! 

When that abject insolence, 
(Which submits to the more great. 
And disdains the weaker state. 

As misfortune were ofience,) 
Shall at court be judged a crime. 
Though in practice, and the time 

Purchase wit at your expense. 

Each small tempest shakes the proud ; 

Whose large branches vainly sprout, 

*Bove the measure of the root. 
But let storms speak ne'er so loud, 

And the astonished day be night ; 

Yet the just shines in a light. 
Pair at noon without a cloud. 



EIBEE WHITE. 

In yonder cot, along whose mouldering walls, 
In manv a fold, the mantHng woodbine falls, 
The village matron kept her little school, 
Grentle of heart, yet knowing well to rule ; 
Staid was the daine, and modest was her mien ; 
Her garb was coarse, yet whole, and nicely clean ; 
Her neatly border d cap, as lily fair. 
Beneath her chin was pmned with decent care. 
And pendent ruffles, of the whitest lawn. 
Of ancient make, her elbows did adorn ; 
Faint with old age, and dim were grown her eyes, 
A pair of spectades their want supplies ; 
These does she guard secure in leathern case. 
From thonghtlMs wights, in aoxoe unweeted place. 
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Here first I enter'd, ilion^h wiih toil aiid pain. 

The low yestibule of learning's £Eine ; 

Enter*d with i«in, yet soon 1 found the way. 

Though sometimes toilsome, many a sweet display ; 

Much did I grieve, on that ill-fated mom. 

While I was first to school reluctant borne ; 

Severe I thought the dame, though oft she try'd 

To soothe my swelling spirits when I sigh*d ; 

And oft, when harshly she reproved, I wept, 

To my lone comer broken-h^rted crept, 

And thought of tender home, where anger never kept^ 

But soon mured to alphabetic toils, 

Alert I met the dame with jocund smiles ; 

[First at my form, mj task for ever true, 

A Httle favourite rapidly I grew ; 

And oft she strokecf my head with fond delight. 

Held me a pattern to me dunce's sight ; 

And as she gave my diligence its praise, 

Talk'd of the honours of my future days. 

Oh ! had the venerable matron thought 

Of all the ills by talent often brought ; 

Could she have seen me when revolving years. 

Had brought me deeper in the vale of tears. 

Then had she wept, and wish'd my wayward fate 

Had been a lowlier, an unlettered state ; 

Wish'd that, remote from wordly woes and strife. 

Unknown, unheard, I might have pass'd through life. 



TENNTSOJT. 

The plain was glassy, wild and bare, 
Wide, wild, and open to the air. 
Which' had built up everywhere 
An imd-er-roof 01 doleful gray. 
With an inner voice the river ran, 
Adown it floated a during swan. 

Which loudly did lament. 
It was the midme of the day. 
Ever the weary wind went on, 

And took the reed-tops as it went. 

Some blue peaks in the distance rose. 

And white against the cold white sky 
Shone out their crowning snows. 
One willow over the river weot. 
And shook the wa;ve as llu^ -^^^xAdc^v^^ 

11 
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Above in the wind was the swallow. 
Chasing itself as its own wild will, » 
And far thro* the marish green and still 

The tangled water-courses slept, 
Shot over with purple, and green, and yellow. 

The wild swan's death-hymn took the soul 

Of that waste place with joy 
Hidden in sorrow : at first to the ear 
The warble was low, and full, and clear : 
Aiid floating about the under sky. 

Prevailing in weakness, the coronach stole 
Sometimes afar, and sometimes anear; 

But anon her awfal jubilant voice, 
With a music strange and manifold, 
Mow'd forth in a carol free and bold. 

As when a mighty people rejoice 
With shalms, and with cjonbals, and harps of gold. 
And the tumult of their acclaim is roU'd 

Through the open gates of the city afar, 

To the shepherd who watcheth the evening-star. 
And the creeping mosses and clambering weeds 

And the willow-branches hoar and dank. 
And the wavy swell of the soughing reeds, 

And the wave-worn horns of the echoing bank. 
And the silvery marish-flowers that throng 
The desolate creeks and pools among, 
Were flooded over with eddying song. 



%\t gtai JlSS* 



STEBNE. 
BOBN 1713, died 1768, followed the clerical profession, with which, unhappily, 
too many of his writings are wholly inconsistent. His wit is brilliant, but hi» 
sentiment insincere. 

"And this," said he, putting the remains of a crust into his 
wallet — " and this should have been thy portion," said he, " hadst 
thou been ahve to have shared it with me." I thought, by the 
accent, it had been an apostrophe to his child ; but it was to his 
ass, and to the very ass we haa seen dead in the road, which had 
occasioned La Fleur*s misadventure. The man seemed ijo lament 
it much ; and it instantly brought into my mind Sancho's lamen- 
tations for his ; but he aid it with more true touches of nature. 

The mourner was sitting upon a stone bench at the door, with 
the ass's pannel and its bndle on one side, which he took up from 
time to tune — then laid them down — looked at them, and shook 
ils head. He then took his crust <^ bread out of his wallet again. 
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as if to eat it ; held it some time in his hand— then laid it upon the 
bit of his ass's bridle — looking wistftilly at the little arrangement 
he had made — and then gave a sigh. 

The simplicity of his ^ef drew numbers about him, and La 
neur among the rest, whilst the horses were getting ready ; as I 
continued sitting in the post-chaise, I could see and hear over their 
heads. 

He said he had come last from Spain, where he had been from 
the farthest borders of iBVanconia ; and had got so far on his return 
home, when his ass died. Every one seemed desirous to know 
what business could have taken so old and poor a man so far a 
journey from his own home. 

It had pleased Heaven, he said, to bless him with three sons, 
the finest lads in all Germany ; but having in one week lost two of 
them by the small-pox, and the youngest falling ill of the same 
distemper, he was ^aid of bein^ bereft of them all, and made a 
vow, iTHeaven woidd not take him from him also, he would go in 
gratitude to St. lago,* in Spain. 

, When the mourner got thus far in his story, he stopped to pay 
nature her tribute — and wept bitterly. 

He said Heaven had accepted the conditions ; and that he had 
set out from his cottage with this poor creature, who had been a 
patient partner of his journey — that it had eaten the same bread 
with him all the way, and was unto him as a friend. 

Evervbody who stood about heard the poor fellow with concern 
— ^La Eleur offered him money. The mourner said he did not want 
it— it was not the value of the ass — but the loss of him. The ass, he 
said, he was assured, loved him ; and upon this told them a long 
story of a mischance upon their passage over the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, which had separated them from each other three days; 
during which time the ass had sought. him as much as he had 
sought the ass, and that neither had scarce eaten or drank till they 
met. 

" Thou hast one comfort, friend," said I, " at least, in the loss <rf 
thy poor beast ; I am sure thou hast been a merciftd master to him." 
" Alas !" said the mourner, " I thought so when he was alive, but 
now he is dead I think otherwise — I fear the weight of myself, and 
my afflictions together, have been too much for him — they have 
shortened the poor creature's days, and I fear I have them to 
answer for." " Shame on the world I" said I, to myself—" Did 
we but love each other as this poor soul loved his ass, 'twould be 
something." 

* Or Santiago, the Spanish name for St. James, to whom there is a celebrated 
cathedra], in the crypt of which the bodies of the apostle and of two of his 
disciples are supposed to be buried. Hence it was a f^tvonrite resort of 
pilgrims. 
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STEBZni. 

Whek states and empires have their periods of dedension, and 
feel in their turns what distress and poverty is, I stop not to tell 
the causes which gradualhr brought the house oi d'E**** in 
Brittany into decay. The JVuurguis d'E**** had fought np against 
his condition with great firmness ; wishing to preserve, and still 
show to the world, some little fragments ofwhat his ancestors had 
been, their indiscretion had put it out of his power. l%.ere was 
enough left for the little exigencies of obscurity, but he had two 
boys, who looked up to him for light — ^he thought they deserved it. 
He had tried his sword — ^it could not open the way— the mountain 
was too expensive — and simple economy was not a match for it- 
there was no resource but commerce. 

In any other province in France save Brittany, this was smiting 
the root for ever of the little tree his pride and affection wished to 
see reblossom, but in Brittany, there oeing a provisi<m for this, he 
availed himself of it ; and takmg an occasion when the states wera 
assembled at Bennes, the marouis, attended with his two sons, 
entered the court ; and having pleaded the right of an ancient law 
of the duchy, which, though seldom claimed, ne said, was no less 
in force, he took his sword from his side — " Here," said he, ''take 
it ; and be trusty guardians of it, till bettw times put me in con- 
dition to reclaim it." 

Ilie president accepted the marquis's sword— he staid a few 
minutes to see it deposited in the archives* of his house, and d^ 
jparted. 

The marquis and his whole famOy embarked the next day fbr 
Martinioo, and after about nineteen or twenty years of successftil 
application to business, witii some unlooked-for bequests from dis- 
tant branches of his house, returned home to reclaom his nobility, 
and to support it. 

It was an incident of good fortane» which will never happen to 
any traveller but a sentimental one, that I should be at Bennea at 
the very time of his solemn requisition ; I call it solemn— it was so 
tome. 

The marqms entered the court with his whole family; he sup* 
ported his lady, his eldest son supported his sister, and his youngest 
was at the other extreme of the fine next his mother— he put his 
handkerchief to his face twice. 

There was a dead silence. When the marquis had approached 
within six paces of the tribunal, he gave the marchioness to his 
youngest son, and advancing three steps before his family, he re- 
claimed his sword. His sword was given him, and the moment he 
got it into his hand he drew it almost out of tne scabbard— it was 

* l.e. the place where important deeds, papen , or other vslosble property 
were kept for seciirity. 
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„ ., He looked at- 
tentively a long time at it, begiiminK at tne hilt, aa if to bm whether 
it was me same, when, obierriiig a little rost wbieli it had con- 
tract«d near the point, he brought it ne«f his ejre, and bending hia 
liead down orer it, I think I saw «. tear &11 npcHi the place : I 
oonld not be deceived by what followed. 

"I shall find," said he, " some othar way to get it off." 
When the majmis had said this, he returned hia atrm^ into its 
ecabbard, made a iiow to the ^^uardian of it, and, wiUi his wife and 
daughters, and bis eons following hin), walked oat. 
O, how I eavied him liis feelings ! 



%\t Ifepu at t\t ^Rtmif Itannw. 

COLEBIDOE. 
Tms Immorttil poet, moralist and easayist, was bom at Brfalol, la ITTD. and 
died at Elgbgste, tn 1894 Hie cluBlcal and Uterarr attainoieiita ttiU pooKH 
many a ibrtannte Urmg nltueaa 




It is an ancient mariner. 

And be stoppeth one of three, 

" By tbr long gr^ beard and glittering eye 

Now wherefore stopp'st thou nw? 
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" The Bridegroom's doors are opened wide, ' 

And I am next of kin ; 

The guests are met, the feast is set : 

May st hear the merry din." 

He holds him with a skinny hand, 

" There was a ship," quoth he. 

" Hold off I unhand me, gray-beard loon !* . 

Eftsoons his hand dropt ne. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 
The weddinff guest stood still. 
And listens nke a three vears' child 
The mariner hath Ids will. - 

The wedding guest sat on a stone : 
He cannot cnoose but hear ; 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed mariner. 

The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 

MerrHy did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 

The sun came up upon the left. 
Out of the sea came he ! 
And he shone bright, and on the right. 
Went down into the sea. 

Higher aud higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon — 

The wedding guest here beat his breast. 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Bed a^ a rose is she ; 
Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The wedding guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot choose but hear ; 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed mariner. 

And now the storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyraonous and strong : 
He struck with his o'ertaking wings, 
And chased us south along. 

With sloping masts and dipping prow, 
As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 
And forward bends his head, 
The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast. 
And southward aye we fled. 
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And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold : 
And ice, most high, came floating by, 
As green as emei^d. 

And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen ! 
Kor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 
The ice was all between. 

The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around : 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled ; 

Like noises in a swound ! 

At length did cross an albatross. 
Through the fog it came ; 
As if it had been a Christian soul. 
We hailed it in God's name. 

It ate the food it ne'er had eat. 
And round and round it flew. 
The ice did split with a thimder-fit ; 
The helmsman steered us through ! 

And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 

The albatross did follow. 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariner's hallo ! 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud. 

It perched for vespers nine ; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white. 

Glimmered the white moonshine. 

" God save thee, ancient mariner, 
From the fiends, that plague thee thus ! — 
Why look'st thou so ?" — With my cross-bow 
I shot the albatross.* 

PAET II. 

The Sun now rose upon the right : 
Out of the sea came he. 
Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

And the good south wind still blew behind. 
But no sweet bird did follow, 
Nor any day, for food or play> 
Came to the mariner's hollo ! 

* On the solitaiy habits of this bird, and its habit of following ships in order 
to obtain the refuse thrown overboard, see Wood's " Natural History,'* pp.874-6. 
The superstition in respect to killing an albatross, on which this poem is 
founded, no longer holds good, although sailors are at all taxsv^^ v^N. ^is&ss^^^ Nf^ 
entertain such fancies. 
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And I had done a hellish thing; 
And it would work *em woe : 
!For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

Nor dim nor red, like God's own head. 

The glorious sun uprist : 

Then all averred, Ihad killed the bird 

That brought the fog and mist, 

'Twas right, said they, such birds to slay. 

That bring the fog and mist. 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 
The furrow followed free ; 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
T'was sad as sad could be ; 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the seal 

All in a hot and copper sky. 
The bloody sim, at noon, 
Kight up above the mast did stand, 
'No bigger than the moon. 

Pay after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, everywhere, 
And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water, everywhere, 
"Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot : O Christ ! 
That ever this should be ! 
Yea, shiny things did crawl with legs 
Upon the shiny sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout. 
The death-fires danced at night. 
The water, like a witch's oils. 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 

And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so; 
Nine fathom deep ne had followed us 
iFrom the land oi mist and snow. 

And ereiy tongue, through utter drought. 
Was withered at ihe root; 
We could not speak, no xnore than if 
We had been choked with soot. 
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All ! well a-day ! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young ! 
Instead of the cross, the albatross 
About my neck was hung. 

PAET III. 

There passed a wearv time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 
A weanr time ! a weary time ! 
How gmzed each weary eye, 
When, looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

At first it seemed a little speck. 
And then it seemed a mist ; 
It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape I wist. 

A sneck, a mist, a shaipe, I wist ! 
Ana still it neared ana neared ; 
As if it dodged a water sprite. 
It plunged and tacked and veered. 

With throats unslaked, with Uadc lips baked. 

We could nor laugh nor wail ; 

Through utter drought all dmnb we stood ! 

I bit m^ arm, I sucked the blood. 

And cned, A sail ! a sail ! 

With throats unslaked, with, black lips baked. 
Agape they heard me call : 
Grammercy! they for joy did grin. 
And aU at (me their bres^ drew in* 
As they were dnnldng alL 

See! see! (I cried,) sheiadksBOBOce! 
Hither to work us weal ; 
Without a breeze, without a tide^ 
She steadies with upright ke^I 

The western wave was all aflame* 

The day was well-nigh done ! 

Almost upon the western wsr» 

Eested the broad bri^ Son; 

When that strange shape drofe madAadf 

Betwixt us and t£e Sun. 

And straight the Sok WW fiedked wilih Wn^ 
(HesTon's Motker wmA m gxaee!) 
A« if l^roiu^ a dim^Mii-mkalefMrad 
With bxoad and tazBiBg fiMS* 

Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loxid\. 
How fast she nears and iiea»\ 
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Are those her saik that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossamers r 

Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did ^eer, as through a grate P 
And is that woman aU her crewP 
Is that a Death.? and are there twoP 
Is Death that woman's mate P 

Her lips were red, her looks were free. 
Her locks were yellow aa gold : 
Her skin was as white as leprosy, 
The night-mare Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thick's man blood with cold. 

The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

" The game is done ! I've won, I've won !" 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

The Sim's rim dips ; the stars rush out ; 
At one stride comes the dark ; 
With far-heard whisper, o'er the sea, 
Oflf shot the spectre-bark. 

We listen and looked sideways up ! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My life-blood seemed to sip ! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night. 

The steerman's face by his lamp gleamed white ; 

From the sails the dew did drip — 

TlQ clomb above the eastern bar 

The homed Moon, with one bright star 

Within the nether tip. 

One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh. 
Each turned his face with a ghastly pang. 
And cursed me with his eye. 

Four times fifty living men, 
[And I heard nor sigh nor groaji). 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump. 
They dropped down one by one. 

The souls did from their bodies fly, — 
They fled to bliss or woe ! 
And every soul, it passed me by. 
Like the whizz of my cross-bow! 

PAST IV. 

" I fear thee, ancient mariner ! ^ 

I fear thy skinny hand ! 
And thou art long, and laok^ and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea^ sand. 
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I fear thee and tliy fffittermg eye. 
And thy sldimy hand so brown." — 
Fear not» fear not, thoa wedding-goest ! 
This body dropt not do?m. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone. 
Alone on a wide, wide sea ! 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

The many men so beantifnl ! 

And they all dead did lie : 

And a tnousand thonsand slimy things 

lived on; and so did I. 

I looked upon the rotting sea. 
And drew my eves away; 
I looked Txpon the rotting deck. 
And tiiere the dead men lay. 

I looked to heaven, and tried to priQr- 
But, or ever a prayer had gashed, 
A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as d^ as dost. 

I closed my lids, and kept them elose. 

And the balls like pnlses beat; 

!For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky. 

Lay like a load on my weary ^e. 

And the dead were at my feet. 

The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 
Nor rot nor reek did they; 
The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 

An orphan's corse would drag to hell 

A spirit from on high; 

But oh! more terrible than that 

Is the curse in a dead man's eye ! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that corse. 

And yet I could not die. 

The moving Moon went up the sky. 
And nowhere did abide : 
Softly she was going up. 
And a star or two besiae — 

Her beams bemocked the sultry main. 
Like Apnl hoar-frost spread ; 
And where the ship's hug» shadow lay. 
The charmed water Ymrnt ahray 
A still and awful red. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship 
I watched the water-snalres ; 
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They moved in iancks of shining white. 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoiuy flakes. 

Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black. 

They coiled and swam ; and every track 

Was a flash of golden fire. 

happy living things ! no tcmgae 
Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gushed from my heart. 
And I blessed them unaware: 
Sure my kind saint took pity on me. 
And I blessed them unaware. 

The setf-same moment I could pray; 
And from my neck so free 
The albatross fell ofl, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 

PABT T. 

Oh sleep ! it is a gentle thing. 
Beloved from pole to pole ! 
To Mary Queen the praise be given ! 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 

The siUy buckets on the deck. 
That had so long remained, 

1 dreamt that they were filled with dew; 
And when I awoke, it rained. 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold. 
My garments all were dank; 
Sure I had drunken in my dreams. 
And still my body drank. / 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs: 
I was so light — almost 
I thought that I had died in deep. 
And was a blessed ghost. 

And soon I heard a roaiing wind: 
It did not come anear ; 
But with its sound it ahock the sails. 
That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air burst into life I 
And a hundred fire-flags sheen. 
To and fro they were hurried about ! 
And to and iro, and in and out» 
The wan stars danced l^tweeia. 



I 
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And the coining wind did roar more loud. 
And ilie sails £d sigh like sedge; 
And tiie rain poured down from one black dond 
The Moon was at its edge. 

The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side : 
Like waters shot from some high crag, 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 
A river steep and wide. 

The loud wind never reached the ship, 
Yet how the ship moved on ! 
Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 

They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 
Kor spake, nor moved their eyes : 
It had been strange, even in a dream. 
To have seen those dead men rise. 

The helmsman steered, the ship moved on ; 

Yet never a breeze np-blew; 

The mariners tJl *gan work the ropes. 

Where they were wont to do ; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools— 

We were a ghastly crew. 

The body of my brother's son 
Stood by me, knee to knee : 
The body and I ptdled at one rope. 
But he said nought to me. 

" I fear thee, ancient mariner !" 

Be calm, thou wedding-guest ! 

'Twas not those souls that fled in pain. 

Which to their corses came again. 

But a troop of spirits blest: 

For when it dawned — ^they dropped their arms. 

And clustered round the mast; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths. 

And from their bodies passed. 

Around, around, flew each sweet sound. 
Then dartedHo the Sun ; 
Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 

Sometimes a-droppin^ from the sky, 
I heard the sky-lark smg: 
Sometimes all little birds that are. 
How thejr seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 
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And now 'twas like all instroments, 
Now like a lonely flute ; 
And now it is an angel's song 
Tliat makes the heavens mute. 

It ceased *, yet still the sails made on 

A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like that of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on, 
Yet never a breeze did breathe: 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 

Under the keel nine fathom deep. 
From the land of mist and snow. 
The spirit sUd : and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 
The sails at noon left off their tune, 
And the ship stood still also. 

The Sun, right up above the mast. 
Had fixed her to the ocean: 
But in a minute she 'gan stir. 
With a short uneasy motion — 
Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 

Then like a pawing horse let go. 
She made a sudden bound : 
It flung the blood into my head. 
And I fell down in a swound. 

How long in that same fit I lay, 
I have not to declare ; 
But ere my Hving life returned, 
I heard, and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 

" Is it he P" quoth one, " Is this the man ? 
Bv him whored on cross. 
With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless albatross. 

" The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of nust and snow. 
He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow." 

The other was a softer voice. 

As soft as honey-dew : 

Quoth he, " The man hath penance doikfe> 

And penance more will do. 
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PAST YI. 

JFirtt Voice. 

But tell me, tell me! speak again, 
2nhY soft response renewing — 
Wnat makes that ship driye on so fast ! 
What is tiie ocean domgP 

Second Voice. 

Still as a slave before his lord. 
The ocean hath no blast ; 
His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast 

If he may know which wav to go ; 
For she guides him smooth or grim 
See, brother see ! how graciously 
She looketh down on hmi. 

First Voice. 

But why drives on that ship so fast. 
Without or wave or wind P 

Second Voice. 

The air is cut away before. 
And closes from behind. 

!Fly> brother, fly I more high, more high ! 
Or we shall be Delated: 
For dow and slow that ship will go, 
When the mariner's trance is abated. 

I woke, and we were sailing on 

As in a gentle weather : 

'Twas meht, calm night, the moon was high ; 

The dead men stood together. 

All stood together on the deck. 
For a chamel-dungeon fitter : 
All fixed on me th^ stony eyes 
Ihat in the Moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died. 
Had never passed away : 
I could not draw my eyes from theirs. 
Nor turn them up to pray. 

And now this spell was snapt : once more 
I viewed the ocean green. 
And looked far norai, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen — 

Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 
And having once turned round wilki oxi. 
And tunt no more his bead; 
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Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

Bat soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor sound nor motion made : 
Its ^ath was not upon the sea. 
In npple or in shade. 

It raised my hair, it fknned my cheek 
Like a meaaow-gale of spring — 
.It mingled strangely wifli my fears, 
jfet it felt like a welcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship. 
Yet she sailed softly too : 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 
On me alone it blew. 

Oh ! dream of joy ! is this indeed 
The light-house top I see P 
Is this the hill ? is this the kirk? 
Is this mine own countree P 

We drifted o'er the harbour-bar, 
And I with sobs did pray — 

let me be awake, my God ! 
Or let me sleep alway. 

The harbour-bay was clear as glass. 
So smoothly it was strewn ! 
And on the bay the moonlight lay. 
And the shadow of the moon. 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no less. 
That stands above the rock : 
The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent light. 
Till rising from the same. 
Pull many shapes, that shadows were. 
In crimson colours came. 

A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were : 

1 turned my eyes upon the deck — 
Oh Christ ! what saw I there ! 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flai^ 
And, by the holy rood ! 
A man all light, a seraph-man. 
On every corse there stood. 

This seraph-band, each waved his hands 
It was a neavenly sight ! 
They stood as signals to the land. 
Each one a lovely light ; 
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This senqpli-band, each waved his hand ; 
No voice did they impart — 
No voice ; but oh ! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

Bat soon I heard the dash of oars, 
I heard the pilot's cheer; 
My head was turned perforce away, 
And I saw a boat appear. 

The pilot and the pilot's boy, 
I heard them coming fast : 
Dear Lord in Heaven ! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 

I saw a third — I hear his voice : 

It is the hermit good ! 

He singeth loud nis godly hymns 

That he makes in the wood. 

He'll shrieve my soul, he'E wash away 

The albatross's blood. 

PABT vn. 

This hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 
How loudfy his sweet voice he rears ! 
He loves to talk with mariners 
That come from a far countree. 

He kneels at mom, and noon, and eve — 

He hath a cushion plump : 

It is the moss that wholly hides 

Tiie rotted old oak-stump. 

The skiff-boat neared : I heard them talk, 
" Why, this is strange, I trow ! 
Where are those lights so many and fair. 
That signal made but now P" 

" Strange, by my faith !" the hermit said — 

" And they answered not our cheer ! 

The planks looked warped ! and see those sails. 

How thin they are and sere ! 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 

Brown skeletons of leaves that lay 
My forest-brook along : 
Wnen the ivy-tod is heavy with snow. 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 
That eats the she-wolfs young." 

" Dear Lord ! it hath a fiendish look — 
(The pilot made reply) 
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I am a-fear*d"— "Posh on, push on !*" 
Said the hermit cheerily. 

The boat ca>nie closer to the ship. 
But I nor spake nor stirred ; 
The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard. 

Under the water it rambled on. 
Still louder and more dread : 
It reached the ship, it split the bay ; 
Tiie ship went down like lead. 

Stunn*d by that loud and dreadful sound. 

Which sky and ocean smote. 

Like one that hath been seven days drown'd 

My body lay afloat ; 

But swift as dreams, myself I foimd 

Within the pilot's boat. 

Upon the whirl, where sank the ship. 
The boat spun round and round ; 
And all was still, save that the hiU 
Was telling of the sound. 

I moved my lips — the pUot shriek'd 
And fell down in a fit : ^ » 

The holy hermit raised his eyes. 
And pray*d where he did sit. 

I took the oars : the pilot's boy. 

Who now doth crazy go. 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 

His eyes went to and fro, 

" Ha ! ha ! " quoth he, " full plain I see. 

The devil knows how to row." 

And now, all in my own countree, 
I stood on the firm land ! 
The hermit stepped forth from the boat. 
And scarcely he coidd stand. 

" O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man !** 
The hermit crossed his brow. 
** Say quick," quoth he, " I bid thee say — 
What manner of man art thou ? " 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrcnch'd 
With a woful agony. 
Which forced me to begin my tale ; 
And then it left me free. 

Since then, at an uncertain hour. 
That agony returns : 
And till my ghastly tale is told. 
This heart within me bwma. 
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I pass, like night, from laiid to land; 
I hare strange power oi speech ; 
That moment that his face I see, 
I Imow the man that must hear me: 
To him my tale I teach. 

What lond nproar bursts from that door I 
The wedding-guests are there : 
But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are : 
And hark the little yesper-belly 
Which biddeth me to prayer ! 

O wedding-guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea : 
So lonely 'twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

O sweeter than the marriage-feast^ 
'Tis sweeter far to me. 
To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company! — 

To walk together to the kirks 

And all together pray. 

While each to his great Father bends. 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 

And youths and maidens gay ! 

Farewell, farewell ; but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding-guest ! 
He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear Grod who loveth us. 
He made and loveth all. 

The mariner, whose eye is bright. 
Whose beard with age is hoar. 
Is gone ; and now the wedding-guest 
Turned from the bridegroom's door. 

He went like one that hath been Btunn'd, 
And is of sense forlorn : 
A sadder and a wiser man. 
He rose the morrow mom. 
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llaKittM to ps SaMtti. 

IiITT. 
The most elegant of Homas hi8t(»iaii8, born at Padua, and a chosen favourite 
among the wits of the court of Augustus. Few particulars of his life are known. 



I know not, soldiers, whether you or yonr prisoners be encom- 
passed by fortune with the stricter bonds and necessities. Two 
seas enclose you on the right and left ; not a ship to flee to for 
escaping. Before you is the Po, a river broader and mc»re 
rapid than the Ehone; behind you are the Alps, over which, 
even when your numbers were undiminished, you were hardly 
able to force a passage. Here, then, soldiers, you must either 
conquer or die, the very first hour you meet the enemy. 
But the same fortune which has thus laid you imder the neces- 
sity of fighting, has set before your eyes those rewards of 
victory, than which no man was ever wont to wish for greater 
than the immortal gods. Should we by our valour recover only 
Sicily and Sardinia, which were ravished from our fathers, these 
would be no inconsiderable prizes. Yet what are these P The 
wealth of Eome, whatever riches she has heaped together in the 
spoils of nations, all these, with the masters of them, will be yours. 
You have been long enough employed in driving the cattle upon 
the vast mountains of Lusitania and Celtiberia ; you have hitherto 
met with no reward worthy of the labours and dangers you have 
undergone. The time is now come to reap the full recompense of . 
your toilsome marches over so many mountains and rivers ; and 
through so many nations, all of them in arms. This is the place 
which fortune has appointed to be ihe limits of your labours : it is 
here that you will nnish your glorious warfare, and receive an 
ample recompense of your completed service. For I would not 
have you ima^e that victory will be as difficult as the name of 
a Eoman war is great and soimding. It has often happened, that 
a despised enemy'has given a bloodv battle, and the most renowned 
kings and nations have by a small force been overthrown. And if 
you but take away the glitter of the Bioman name, what is there 
wherein they may stand in competition with you r For (to say 
nothing of your service in war for twenty years together with so 
much valour and success) from the very pillars of Hercules, from 
the ocean, from the utmost bounds of the earth, throu^ so many 
warlike nations of Spain and Graul, are you not come hither victo- 
rious ? And with whom are you now to fight P With raw soldiers, 
an undisciplined army, beaten, vanquished, besieged by the Gauls 
the very last summer, an army unknown to their leader, and un- 
acquainted with him 

Or, shall I, who was bom I might almost say, but certainly 
brought up, in the tent of my father, that most excellent generals 
shall I, the conqueror of Spain and Gaul, axv<3L t^<5>\» ^"vi^ <^%^^^ 
Alpine nations, but, whid^ ia greater yet^ oi^2laft K^'^^o*®'*^'^'^' 
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shall I compare nmelf with this half-year captain P A obtain 
before whom shoukl one place the two armies withoat their en* 
signs, I am persuaded he would not know to which of them he i^ 
consul P I est^m it no small advantage, soldiers, that there is 
not one among you, who has not often been an eye-witness of my 
exploits in war ; not one of whose valour I myself have not been 
a spectator, so as to be able to name l^e times and places of his 
noble achievements ; that with soldiers, whom I have a thousand 
times praised and rewarded, and whose pupil I was before I 
became their general, I shall march against an army of men* 
strangers to one another. 

On what side soever I turn my eyes, I behold all £ull of courage 
and strength ; a veteran infantry ; a most gallant cavalry : you* 
my allies, most faithful and vauant ; you, Carthaginians, whom 
not only your country's cause, but the justest anger impels to 
battle. The hope, the courage of assailants, is always greater 
than of tiliose who act upon the defensive. With hostile banners 
displayed, jou are come down upon Italy ; you bring the war. 
Onef, injuries, indignities fire your minds, and spur you forward 
to revenge ! — First they demanded me ; that 1, your general* 
should be delivered up to them; next, all of you who had fought 
at the siege of Saguntum ; and we were to be put to death by the 
extremest tortures. Proud and cruel nation ! Everything must 
be yours and at your disposal ! you are to prescribe to us with 
whom we shall m&ke war, with whom we shall make peace ! Ton 
are to set us bounds ; to shut us up within hills and rivers : but 
you — ^you are not to observe the linuts which yourselves have fixed. 
Pass not the Iberus. What next? Touch not the Saguntines. 
Saguntum is upon the Iberus, move not a step toward that city* 
Is it a small matter, then, that you have deprived us of our ancient 
possessions, Sicily and Sardinia; you would have Spain tooP 
Well, we shall yield Spain ! and then — ^vou will pass into Africa. 
Will pass, did 1 say P This very year they ordered one of their 
consuls into Africa, the other into Spain. No, soldiers, there is 
nothing left for us but what we can vindicate Vith our swords. 
Come on, then. Be men. The Eomans may with more safety be 
cowards ; they have their own country bemnd them, have puices 
of refuge to flee to, and are secure from danger in the roads 
thither ; but for you there is no middle fortune between death and 
victory. Let this be but well fixed in your minds, and once again* 
I say, you are conquerors. 



POPE. 

O HAPPINESS ! our being's end and aim ! 
Grood, pleasure, ease, content ! whatever thy name ; 
That something still, which prompts the eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die ; 



cnr 

"Which still so near os, ^et beyond na lies, 

O'erlook'd, seen donble, by the fool, and wiae. 
Tlant of celestial seed ! if dropp'd below, 
Sa(f , in what mortal soil thou oei^'Bt to ^w. 
Fair op'ning to some court's propitious sbme. 
Or deep witb diamonds in the fliiminK mine ? 
Twined with the wreaths Farnassiai], laurels yield. 
Or reap'd in iron harrests of the field P 




Where grows P — where grows 
We ought to blame the culture, not the aoili 
f ix'd to no spot is happiness sincere, 
'Tifl nowhere to be found, or everywhere j 
"Tifl never to be bought, but always free. 
And, iled from monarchs, St. John, dwells with tl 
Aslc of the learn'd the way, the learu'd are bliai 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind ; 
Bome place the bliss in action, some in ease. 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these : 
Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure endxii'BBxa, 
Some, swell'd to gods, ooufesB eveurataft -leim.-. 
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Or indolent, to eadb extreme ^ey &I1, 
To trust in ererytiung, or doubt <^ alL 
Who thus define it, say they more or kfig 
Than this, that happiness is happiness P 
Take Nature's palh, and mad opinions leare ; 
All states can reach it, and all heads cQuceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well. 
And mourn our various portions as we please, 
£qual is common sense, and common ease. 
Jlemember, man, " the XJniversid Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws ;" 
And makes what happiness we justly call. 
Subsist not in the good of one, but alL 
There's not a blessmg individuals find. 
But some way leans and hearkens to Ihe kind' 
"No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavem*d hermit, rests self-satisfied: 
Who most to shun or hate mankind pretend. 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a Mend : 
Abstract what others feel, what others think. 
All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink : 
!Each has his share ; and who would more obtain. 
Shall find the pleasure pays not half the pain. 

Order is Heaven's fixvtlaw ; and this confessed, 
t3ome are, and must be, greater than the rest, 
More rich, more wise ; but who infers from hence 
That such are happier, shodu all common sense. 
Heaven to mankind impartial we confess. 
If all are equal in their happiness : 
But mutual wants this happiness increase ; 
All nature's difieronce keeps all nature's peace. 
Condition, cireumstance, is not the thing ; 
Bliss is the same in subject or in king ! 
In who obtain defence, or who defend. 
In him who is, or him who finds a friend : 
Heaven breathes through every member of the whole. 
One common blessing, as one common soijL 
But fortune's gifts if each alike possessed. 
And all were equal, must not all contest H 
If then to all men happiness was meant, 
God in externals could not place content. 

Fortune her gifts may variously dispose, 
And these be happy call'd, unhappy those ; 
But Heaven's just Wance equal will appear, 
While those are placed in hope, and these in fear ; 
Not present good or ill the joy or curse, 
But future views of better or of worse. 

Oh, sons of earth ! attempt ye still to rise, 
^jrmountaiDB pfled on monntaanB, to the «>kifia? 
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Heaven still witK lan^hter tKe vain toil surveys. 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 

Know, all the good that individuals find. 
Or Grod and nature meant to mere mankind, 
^Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
lie in three words — ^health, peace, and competence. 



SHASSFEABE. 

I REMEMBEB, wheu the fight was done. 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toil. 

Breathless and faint, leaning upon mv sword. 

Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dress*d, 

Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new reap*d, 

Show'd like a stubble-land at harvest home ; 

He was perfumed like a milliner ; 

And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose, and took't away again ; 

Who, therewith angry, when it next came there. 

Took it in snuff: and still he smiled and talked ; 

And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly. 

To bring a slovenly imhandscone corse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms 

He question'd me ; amon^ ttie rest, demanded 

My prisoners, in your Majesty's behalf. 

I then, all smarting, with my wounds being cold. 

To be so pester'd with a popinjay. 

Out of my grief and my impatience 

Answer'd negligently, I know not what ; 

He should, or should not ;— for he made me mad,* 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman. 

Of guns, and drums, and woimds ; (God save the mark !) 

And telling me, the sovereign'st thing on earth 

Was parmaceti for an inward braise ; 

And that it was great pity, so it was. 

This villanous saltpetre should be digg'd 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 

So cowardly : and, but for these vile guns, 

He would himself have been a soldier. 
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Jt>PE. 

Know tKon this truth (enongli for man to know)i 
" Virtue alone is happiness below :" 
Q^e only point where human bliss stands still. 
And tastes the good without the fall to ill ; 
Where only merit constant pay receives, 
Is blest in what it takes, and what it gives ; 
The jojr unequall'd if its end it gain, 
And if it lose, attended with no pain : 
Without satiety, though e'er so bless'd. 
And but more relished as the more distress'd : 
The broadest mirth imfeeling Folly wears. 
Less pleasing far than Virtue's very tears : 
Good, from each object, from each place acquired^ 
For ever exercised, yet never tired ; 
Never elated, while one man's oppress'd; 
Never dejected while another's wess'd : 
And where no wants, no wishes can remain. 
Since but to wish more virtue is to gain. 

See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow ! 
Which who but feels can taste, but thinks can know: 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind. 
The bad must miss ; the good, untaught will find ; 
Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through Nature, up to Nature's Grod ; 
Pursues that clmin, which links the inmiense design. 
Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine ; 
Sees, that no being any bliss can know, 
But touches some above, and some below ; 
Learns, from this tmion of the rising whole. 
The first, last purpose of the human soul ; 
And knows where faith, law, morals, all began. 
All end in Love of God, and Love of Man. 

For him alone, hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens still, and opens on his soul ; 
Till lengthen'd on to faith, and unconfin'd. 
It pours the bliss that fills up all the mind. 
He sees why nature plants in man alone 
' Hope of known bliss, and faith in bliss unknown : 
(Nature, whose dictates to no other kind 
Are given in vain, but what they seek they find) 
Wise is her present ; she connects in this 
His greatest virtue with lus greatest bliss : 
At once his own bright prospect to be bless'd 
And strongest motive to assist the rest. 

Self-love thus push'd to social, to divine. 
Gives thee to make thy aeighbour's blessing thine. 



OS TIBTtTE. 

Tb t!iu too little for the bonndleBB heart? 

Extend it, let th^ enemiefi have part: 

Grasp the whole world of reason, life, Emd Beiuia, 

In one dose system of benevolence : 

Happier aa kinder, in whate'er degree, 

And height of bliss, but height of charity. 




God loves from whole to parta : \mt haman goi 
Must rise from individual to the whole. 
Self-lore but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the gmall pebble stiia the peace&]l\^« ; 
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The centre moTed, a circle straaght snooeedgp 
Another still, and still another spreads; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will emlnttee ; 
His country next ; and next all human race ; 
Wide and more wide, the o'erflowii^ of the mind 
Take cvcrv creature in of ev*ry kind ; 
Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blefis'd. 
And Heaven beholds its image in his breast. 



johhson's '' savbleb." 

KoTHiNG has 80 much exposed men of learning to contempt and 
ridicule, as their ignorance of things which are known to all but 
themselves. Those who have been taught to consider the insti- 
tutions of the schools as giving the last perfection to human alnli- 
tics, arc surprised to see men wrinkled with study, yet wanting to 
be instructed in the minute circumstances of propriety, o^ ^ 
necessary forms of daily transaction ; and quicluy snake off their 
reverence for modes of education wluch they find to produce no 
ability above the rest of mankind. 

Books, says Bacon, can never teach tiie use of books. The 
student must learn by commerce wiHi mankind to reduce his 
speculations to practice, and accommodate his knowledge to the 
purposes of life. 

It is too common for those who have been bred to schoLutie 
professions, and passed much of their lime in academies, where 
nothing but learning confers honours, to disregard every other 
qualification, and to imagine that they shall find mankind read^ 
to pay homage to their Imowledge, and to crowd about them for 
instruction. They tlierefore step out from their cells into 1^ 
open world, with all the confidence of authority, and dignity of 
importance ; they look round about them at onoe with ignorance 
unci scorn on a race of beings to whom they are equally unknotm 
and equally contemptible, but whose manners they must imitate, 
and with whose opinions they must comply, if they desire to pass 
their time happily among them. 

To lessen that disdain with which scholars are inclined to look 
on the common business of the world, and the imwillingness with 
which they condescend to learn what is not to be found in any 
system of philosophy, it may be necessary to consider, that thougn 
admiration is excited by abstruse researches and remote disco- 
veries, yet pleasure is not given, or affection conciliated, but by 
softer accomplishments, and qualities more easily communicable to 
those about us. He that can only coiweTOO u.pon questions about 
wJji'ch only a small part of mankind laaa VxitwVed^^ ^x^&j^-v&Tii^ \a 
maiv ihem curious, must lose his daya mxmaocaSL «^c!mj©, vsi^Xsi^ 
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the crowd of life witihout a compftnioii. He that ean cmly J|>e 
iose^ on ^eat occasions, may die without exerting his abilities^ 
md stand a helpless spectator of a thousand vexations, which fret 
sway happiness, and which nothing is required to remoye but a 
little dexterity of conduct and r^EtSness of expedients. 

I^o degree of knowledge attainable by man is able to set him 
nibove the want of hourly assistance, or to extinguish the desire of 
iond endearments and tender officiousness ; and therefore no one 
should think it unnecessary to learn those arts by which friendship 
may be gained. Xindness is preserved by a constant reciproca- 
tion of l^neflts, or interchange of pleasures ; but such benefits onhr 
can be bestowed, as others are capable of receiving, and such 
pleasures oclj imparted, as others are qualified to enjoy. 

IBy this descent fi*om the pinnacles of art, no honour will be 
lost : for the condescensions of learning are always overpaid by 
gra^tude. An elevated ^nius employed in little thin^ appears, 
to use the smule of Longmus, like the sun in his evemng aedina- 
fcioai; he remits his splendour, but retains his magnitude; and 
pleases more, though he dazzles less. 



®n % Imraffrtalitg jol i\t ^ml 

THE " SPECTATOE."* 

Ahokg other excellent arguments for the immortality of the 
aoul, there is one drawn from the perpetual progress of the soul 
to its perfection, without a possibility of ever arriving at it; 
which IS a hint that I do not remember to have seen opened and im- 
proved by others who have written on this subject, though it seems 
to me to cany a great weight with it. How can it enter into the 
thoughts of man, that the soul, which is capable of such immense 
perfections, and of receiving new improvements to all eternity, 
shall fall away into nothing almost as soon as it is created P Are 
such abihties made for no purpose P A brute arrives at a point of 
perfection that he can never pass ; in a few years he has all the 
endowments he is capable of, and, were he to live ten thousand 
more, would be the same thing he is at present. Were a human 
soul thus at a stand in her accomplishments, were her faculties to 
be full blown, and incapable of farther enlargement, I could 
imagine she might fall away insensibly, and drop at once into a 
state of annihilation. But can we believe a thinking being, that 
is in a perpetual progress of unprovement, and traveUing on from 
perfection te peru^ction, after having just looked abroad into the 
works of her Creator, and made a few discoveries of his infinite 

* A notiee of various contributors to this Uiyalu^XAfi cOii»^M'QJft> ^1 «MKi^^«f^ 
^ given In tlieir proper places* 
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goodness, wisdom, and power, mnst perish at her first setting <nd, 
and in the vesry beginning of her inquiries. 

Man, considered in his present state, seems only sent into the 
world to propa^te his kind. He providies himself with a sucoesaor, 
and immedi^Iy qnits his post to make room for him. 

He does not seem bom to enjoy life, but to deliver it down to 
others. This is not surprising to consider in animals, whicb m 
formed for onr nse, and can finish their business in a short life. 
The silkworm, after having spun her task, lays her eggs and dies. 
But in this life, man can never take in his rail measure of know- 
ledge ; nor has he time to subdue his passions, establish his sool 
in virtue, and come up to the perfection of his nature, before he is 
hurried off tibe stage. Would an infinitely wise Being make suA 
glorious creatures for so mean a purpose P Can He delight in the 
production of such abortive intelligences, such short-uved rea- 
sonable beiugsP Would He give us talents that are not to be 
exerted : capacities that are never to be gratified P How can we 
find that wisdom, which shines through 3l His works, in the for- 
mation of man, without looking on tms world as only a nursery 
for the next: and believing that the several ^nerations of 
rational creatures, which rise up and disappear m such quick 
succession, are only to receive their first rudiments of existence 
here, and afterward to be transplanted into a more friendly climate, 
where they may spread and flourish to all eternity P 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant 
consideration in religion, than this of the perpetual prepress which 
the soul makes toward the perfection of its nature, without ever 
arriving jbA, a period in it. To look upon the soul as going on fiom 
strength to strength; to consider that she is to shine for ever 
with new accessions of glory, and brighten to all eternity ; that 
she will be still adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to know- 
ledge ; carries in it something wonder^illy agreeable to that am^ 
bition which is natural to the mind of man. ^ Nay, it must be a 

Erospect pleasing to Grod himself, to see his creation for ever 
eautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to bim by greater 
degrees of resemblance. 

M ethinks, this single consideration of the progress of a finite 
spirit to perfection will be sufficient to extinguish all envy in 
inferior natures, and all contempt in superior. That cherub, which 
now appears as a god to a human soul, knows very well that the 
period will come about in eteniity when the human soul shall be 
as perfect as he himself now is: nay, when she shall look down 
upon that degree of perfection, as much as she now falls short of 
it. It is true, the higher nature still advances, and by that means 

g reserves his distance and superiority in the scale of being ; but 
e knows that, how high soever the station is of which he stands 
possessed at present, the inferior nature will at length mount up 
to it, and shine forth in the same degree of glory. 

With what astonishment and veneration may we look into our 
sou}b, irherc there are such hidden stores of virtue and knowledge, 
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ich inexHansied sources of perfection ! We know not yet what 
e shall be, nor will it ever enter into the heart of man to conceive 
le glory that will be always in reserve for him. The soul, con- 
dered m relation to its Creator, is like one of those mathematical 
nes, that may draw nearer to another for all eternity, without a 
ossibility of touching it : and can there be a thought so transport- 
|g, as to consider ourselves in these perpetual approaches to 
Lun, who is not only the standard of perfection, but of happiness ? 



E.ETIEE ;— the world shut out — thy thoughts call home :— 

Imagination's airy wing repress ; — 

Lock up thy senses — ^let no passions stir — 

Wake all to Eeason — let her reign alone ; 

Then, in thy soul's deep silence, and the depth 

Of Nature's silence, midnight, thus inquire : — 

What am IH and from whence P I nothing know. 
But that I am ; and, since I am, conclude 
Something eternal : had there e'er been nought, 
Nought still had been : eternal there must be. 
But what eternal P — ^Whjr not human race P 
And Adam's ancestors without an endP — 
That's hard to be conceived ; since ev'ry link 
Of that long-chain'd succession is so frail : 
Can every part depend, and not the whole P 
Yet grant it true ; new difficulties rise ; 
I'm still quite out at sea ; nor see the shore. 
Whence earth, and these brig:ht orbs ? — Eternal too ? 
Grant matter was eternal : still these orbs 
Would want some other Father — ^much design 
Is seen in all their motions, aQ then- makes. 
Design implies intelligence, and art 
That can't be from themselves — or man ; that art, < 
Man scarce can comprehend, could man bestow P 
And nothing greater yet allow'd than man. 
Who motion, foreign to the smallest grain. 
Shot through vast masses of enormous weight P 
Who bid brute matter's restive lump assume 
Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly P 
Has matter innate motion P Then each atom. 
Asserting its indisputable right 
To dance, would form a universe of dust. 
Has matter none P then whence these glorious forms 
And boundless flights, from shapele^ and repo^e^L^ 
Has matter more than motion ? baa \t \\io\i^\^. 
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Judgment, and^enitisP is it deeply lesm'd 
In mathematics r has it iramed such laws. 
Which, but to guess, a Newt(»i made immortal P— 
If art, to form ; and counsel, to conduct ; 
And that with greater far than human skiU, 
Preside not in each block ; — a Godhead reigns ; 
And if a GrOD there is, that God bov great! 



SHAKSFEABE. 

Wbl. Easewell, a long farewell to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes ; to-morrow blossoms. 
And bears his blushing nonours thick upon him: 
The third day comes a frost, a killing m)st ; 
And, when he thinks, good easy man, full sureljr 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do. I hare ventured. 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 
These many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me. 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye ! 
I feel my heart new open'd. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours ! 
There is betwixt tiiat snule he would aspire to. 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin. 
More pangs and fears than war or women have 5 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again: 
Why, how now, Cromwell P 

Crom. I have no power to speak, sir. 

Wbl. What, amazed 
At my misfortunes ? can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline F Nay, if you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. 

Crom. How does your grace P 

Wol. Why,weU; 
Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know mvself now, and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities ; 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has cured me, 
I humbljrt hank his grace ; and &om tiiese shoulders. 
These ruin'd pillars, out of pity, taken 
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A load would sink a navy, too mucli honour : 
O, *tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden. 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven ! 

Crom, I'm glad your grace has made that right use of it. 
Wbl. I hope I have : I'm able now, methinks, 
(Out of a fortitude of soul I fedl,) 
To endure more miseries, and greater &r. 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad ? ^ 

Crom, The heaviest and the worat 
Is your displeasure with the king. 
W6L God bless liim ! 

Crom. The next is that Sir Thomas Mkse is dioseii 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

Wol. That's somewhat sudd^i — 
But he's a learned man. May he eontiniie 
Long in his highness' favour, and do justice, 
For truth's sake, and his oonscienoe ; tiiat I^ 
When he has nm his course, and sleeps in 
May have a tomb of orphans* tears wept <xi 'em! 
What more P 

Crom. That Cranmer is reftam'd wiffti udeome : 
Install'd Lord Archbishop of Cutsrbury. I 

W6L That's news ind^dl 
Crom, Last, that the IjuijAmDtd, 
Whom the King hath in Mcraty long maniedt . 

This day was view'd in opoi, as lus queen, ] 

(xoing to chapel ; and the Y«iee is now . 

Only about her ooronaliQQ. | 

Wol, There was the wei^^lkri; puU'd me down : O 
CromweU, 
The long has gone bcqnaid ne; an Bj i^baes 
In that one woman I liave lost lor ever : 
Ko sun shall ever usher forth my hcnours. 
Or gild again tiba nofafe troops that waited 
Upon my smilea. Go, get uiee from me, domwelly 
I aim a poor fisJien man, VQWcrthr now 
To be thy loffd and master. Seek tiie king. 
That sun I pray may never set ! I have told kim 
What and how true thou art ; he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of me will stir him, 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeftd service perish too : Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not ; make use now, and provide 
Por thine own future safety. 

Crom, O, my lord, 
Must I then leave youP must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master P 
^^ IBear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
w TFiih wh&t a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 
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The king shall have my service ; but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, shall be yours. 

WoL Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries, but thou hast forced me. 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And, when I am forgotten, as I shall be ; 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard of, say, I taught tliee ; 
Say, Wolsey, that once rode the waves of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoak of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wrack, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ! 
Bv that sin feU the angels ; how can man then. 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by't P 
Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wiss not more than honesty. 
Stni in thy ri^kt hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence eavioui tong^oes. Be just, and fear not ; 
Let all tibe eadi iboxi aim'st at be thy country's. 
Thy God'a, and truHi's ; then if thou fall'st, O Cromwell, 
Thou &Il*ii s blened martyr. Serve the king ; 
And — pntiiee lead me in : 
There take an mreaatory of a& I have, 
To the last penny ; 'tis the kio^a: my robe. 
And my integrity to HeavMi, la all 
I dare now call my own. O Oraoiwell, CromweU, 
Had I but served my God witk kalf the zeal 
I serv'd my king, he wocdd noi in nine age 
Have left me naked to mine nwmmSm 

Oram. Good sir, have palaeoee. 

WbL So I have. Eaiewell ^ 
The hopes <^ court! my hopes in keaiven do divcll. 



xicamrrosH. 

The king of England aA, length coflected a greater sxmr than on 
former expeditions, whidi waa diofmbarked near Capela Hogue, 
about the end of July, 1346, Thej speedilf reduced C^n and 
Lower Normandy, on the aoaik of tihe Seine. Sdward marched 
along the left bank of the river towaHs Paris, burnt St. Germains 
and St. Cloud, and insulted by a few of Ids light troops the suburbs 
of the capital. Philip, who had fixed his Tiead.-csa«s\ss«» ^, "^^^^ 
Denis, broke down allthe bridges to pxe^eii^.^^^xi^'saxVsvssssis 
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the 60,000 Flemings who had crossed the northern frontiers. 
Meantime the English army so deceived the French b^ a feint 
march towards Pans, that Philip sent the larger part of his troops 
to the relief of his capital; so that Edward's bowmen cleared the 
remains of the bridge of Poissy, which was capable of being so far 
repaired that the English, rapidly wheeling round, were able to 
pass it before Philip discovered the stratagem. The kin^r of France 
appears then to have resolved on defending the line of the Somme, 
on which his opponents had vainly attempted to force the bridges 
of St. Bemi, Lon^, and Pecqnigny. 

Philip, who had encamped at Amiens with 100,000 men, took 
advantage of the checks received by the EngHsh to take possession 
of Airames, which they had evacuated two hours before ; having 
pursued their way to Oisemont, where they found themselves 
cooped up between the sea, the Somme, and tne French army, far 
more numerous than their own. At midnight, on the 24th of 
August, 1346, thev found means, with great difficulty and danger, 
to cross the fordoi Blanchetaque, which was passable at low water. 
An action was fought in the centre of the river between Edward's 
vanguard and the troops who, under Grodamar du Fay, were ap- 
pointed to defend the pass. The latter was defeated, and routed 
with a loss of 2000 men ; only a few French stragglers remained on 
the left bank to join Philip ; and Edward took possession of Crotoi, 
a village on the sea-coast to the right. 

Phihp waited a day at Abbevilfe for reinforcements. This day 
was emploved by Edward in refreshing his troops and surveying 
the ffround. He was now master of ms own place and time for 
the nght^and he chose his position at Crecy, a small town on the 
road to Hesdin. The Battle of Crecy, stiU memorable after the 
lapse of ages, was fought on Saturday the 26th of August, 1346. 
Edward posted his mam body on the ascent of the rising ground, 
under his heroic son, then a stripling of fifteen years of age : a 
separate body covered the prince's left : the king was at the nead 
of the reserve, which occupied the bridge. He superintended in 
person the refreshment and repose. Phuip arrived on the ground 
before noon, after a long march from Abbeville, and in spite of the 
counsel of his wary veterans attacked tJlie enemy with an army 
wearied and confhsed bjr their disorderly advance. The Grenoese 
archers, fatigued by their heavy cross-bows, in a sultry and tem- 

gestuous march, rushed forward with loud cries to attack the Eng- 
sh bowmen, who were the strength of Edward's army. These 
last stood still ; even on the second charge " they stirred not one 
foot." When they got within shot of their foes, they let fly their 
arrows so thickhr that they came like snow. The Uenoese fled, 
and some of the heavy-armed troops were involved in their confu- 
sion. John of Luxemburgh, king of Bohemia, who commanded 
Philip's main body, though nearly blind, commanded his followers 
to brmg him into the hottest part of the battle, and used his swocd^ 
so valiaiitly that messengers were sent to «o\\c^ ^^^xwccv.'^^V^si. 
to his son. " la my son dead?" said lS^acw«t^.— '' ^^. ^-^ V ^^da»- 
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i 
iiie kniglLt ; " bat lie is hftrdly matcliedL" — " Betnm to those wlio 
sent you," said the kmff, " and say that thej send zk> moce to me 
while my son is alive. Let them suffer him to win his spoiBi £dk 
if God be pleased, I will this journey (day) be his." 

John of Luxemburgh, who disdained quarter, was slain by tiie >' 
young hero, who thence assumed the motto oilek diem — ^I serw. 
The rout, as often happened in that a^, became murersaL Tlie 
TBSt disproportion of loss showed a panic which dissolres an maaj, 
and marked the unsparing vengeance of the pursuit. Three 
kni^ts only are said to have fallen among the English aixj^. On 
the JBbrench sides the kings of Majorca and Bohemia, the Duke of 
Lorraine, the count d'Alen^on, brother to Philip, witk 1200 
knights, 1500 gentlemen, 4000 men at arms, and 90,000 infimtry, 
ace said to hare perished in this tremendous defeat. 



SHAESPEJLBE. 

Is this a dagger which I see before me. 

The handle toward my hand P Come, let me clutch thee : 

I have thee not, and y;et I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling, as to si^htP or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation. 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshall'st me the way that I was going, 

And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other senses, 

Or else worth all the rest. I see thee still ; 

And on thy blade and dudgeon, gouts of blood, 

Which was not so before. — There's no such thing. 

It is the bloody business which informs 

Thus to mine eyes.— Now o'er one half the world 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtain'd sleep; now witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate*s offerings; and wither'd murther, 

(Alarum*d by his sentinel, the wolf. 

Whose howl's his watch) thus with his stealthy pace. 

With Tarquin*s ravishing strides, towards his design 

Moves like a ghost. Thou soimd and firm-set earta« 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 

The very stones prate of my where-aboul^ 

And take the present hour from the time. 
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WLidi now snits with it. WhUe I threat he Uvea ; 
Igo, and it ia dooe ; th« b«ill inviteB me. 
Hear it not, Drmcan : for it is a knell 
Thai BummouH thee to heaven, or to hell. 



ftitmi'ii SiUliriini eitt €na i i»lii 




O, PiHDON me, thou piece of bleeding earth ! 

That I am meek and gentle witli these but<jiera I 

Thou art the ruicB of the nohleat man 

That ever lived in the tide of times. 

Woe to the hand that shed thia costly blood! 

Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, — 

Which, like dumb moutJis, do ope their ruby lips. 

To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue, — 

A cuiae shall light upon the limbs of men; 

Domestic fury, and fierce civil strife, 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 

Blood and destruction shall be ao in use. 

And dreadful objects so familiar, 

That mothers shall hut smile, when tibey behold 

Their infanta g-uarter'd by the hands of wtit; 

All pity choked with custom of fell deeda : 

And Cassar's spirit, ranging for revenge, 

With At^* by hia aide, come hot itom hell, 

^lall in theae confines, with a monarch's Toioe, 

Cry, " Havock," and let slip the doga of war. 

• TlM goddeaa of revenga *b1 dsstractlaa. 
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8HA£SP£ABE. 

Fbienbs, Somans, Countrymen, lend me your ears ; 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones ; 

So let it be with Csesar ! The noble Brutus 

Hath told you Csesar was ambitious : 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 

And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest, 

^or Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men ;) 

Come I to speak in Csesar's i^eral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 

But Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Eome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious P 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept : 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious 5 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that, on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented him a kindy crown. 

Which he did thrice refuse. AVas this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus sajrs he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause ; 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 

O judgment ! thou art fled to brutish beasts. 

And men have lost thei» reason !— Bear with me ; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 
'Twas on a summer's evemng, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii : — 
Look ! in this place, ran Cassius' dagger through : — 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd ; 
And, as he pluck'd his cursed steel awajp^, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar followed i1^ 
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As Txishing out of doors, to be resolved 

If Brutus so unkindly Imock'd, or no ; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Cesar's angel : 

Judge, O ye gods ! how dearly Caesar loved him ! 

This, this was the unkindest cut of all : 

For when the noble Csesar saw him stab. 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitor's arms. 

Quite vanquish'd him : then burst his mighty heart ; 

And, in his manUe muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Fompey's statue, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Csesar's fell. 

O, what a fall was there, my countrvmen ! 

Then I and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilst blooay treason flourish'd over us. 

O, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 

The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 

Xind souls, what weep you, when you but behold 

Our Csesar's vesture wounded P Look you here. 

Here is himself, marr'd, as you see, with traitors. 

Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To any sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honourable ; 
What private griefs they have, alas ! I know not. 
That made them do it ; they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 
I am no orator, as Brutus i^; 
But as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 
That love my friend ; and that they know fall well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Action nor utterance, nor the power of speech. 
To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 
Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor dmnb mouths. 
And bid them speak for me : but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Csesar, that should move 
The stones of Eome to rise and mutiny. 
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HORACE SMITH, 
The immortal author, jointly with his brother, James, of " Rc^Jected Addresses ;" 
bom Deo. Slst, 1779; died «t Tmbiidgc Wdlta, Jvly ISth, 18i». 

And hast iboa walked aboat (haw strange a stoiy !) 
In Tkebes' street three thousand years agoF 

When the Memnonixiint was in all its gknry. 
And time had not begiin to overthrow 

Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous. 

Of which me very ruins are tremendous ! 

Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted dummy ; 
Thou hast a tongue ; come, let us hear its tune : 
Thou'rt standing on thy legs above ground, mummy! 

Sevisiting the glimpses of the moon. 
Wot like thm ghosts or disembodied creatures, 
, But with thy bones and flesh, and limbs and features. 

Tell us — ^for doubtless thou canst recollect — 
To whom should we assign the Sphynx's fame P 

Was Cheops o^ Cephrenes architect 
Of either pyramid that bears his nameP 

Is Pompey's pillar really a misnomer P 

Had Thebesit & hundred gates, as sung by Homer P 

Perhaps thou wert a ma8on,§ and forbidden 

By oath to tell the secrets of thy trade — 
Then say, what secret melody was hidden 

In Memnon's statue, which at sunrise play'dP 
Perhaps thou wert a priest — ^if so, my struggles 
Are vain, for priestcraft never owns its juggles. 

Perchance that very hand, now pinion'd flat. 
Has hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh, class to glass, 

Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer's hat. 
Or doflfd thine own to let Queen Dido pass. 

Or held, by Solomon's own invitation,^ 

A torch at the ^reat Temple's dedica^Mm. 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when arm'd, 
Has any Eoman soldier maul'd and knuckled, 

* The answer to this poem will be giren shortly. 

t i. e., the grandest porti<m of the city of Thebes, just ae tiie Capitol was the 
name of the most splendid portion of Kome. 

t t.e., Egyptian Hiebes, as distingnished from Boeotian Thebes, which had 
only seven gates. 

§ i. 6., a free-mason, one of those who were forUdden to reveal the secrets of 
their orafb. They were possessed of great influence in the middle ages^ bul isc^ 
latter times morality and friendly associalioii, ratlMX \3cMa. «x^SB&du»Kd3n%% Vsns^ 
the chief otijects of the frstemitj. 
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For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalin'd. 
Ere Eomulus and Eemus had been suckled : 
Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after thy primeyal race was run* 

Thou could'st develop, if that withered tongue 
Might tell us, what those sightless orbs have seen. 

How the world look*d when it was fresh and young> 
And the great deluge still had left it green ; 

Or was it then so old, that history's pages 

Contained no record of its early agesP 

Still silent, incommunicative elf! 

Art sworn to secrecy P then keep thy vows ; 
But pr'ythee tell us something of thyself ; 

Eeveal the secrets of thy pnson-house; 
Since in the world of spirits thou haat slumber'd, 
What hast thou seen? what strange adventures numbered? 

Since first thy form was in this box extended. 
We have, above ground, seen some strange mutations ; 

The Eoman empire has begun and ended, 
New worlds have risen-^we have lost old nations. 

And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 

Whilst not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 

Didst thou not hear the pother o'er thy head, 
When the ^eat Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 

March'd armies o'er thy tomb with thund'ring tread, 
O'erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 

And shook the pyramids with fear and wonder, 

When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder P 

If the tomb's secrets may not be confess'd. 

The nature of thy private life unfold : 
A heart has throbb'a beneath that leathern breast, 

And tears adown that dusky cheek have roU'd : 
Have children climb'd those knees, and kiss'd that face ? 
What was thy name and station, age and race P 

Statue of flesh — ^immortal of the dead ! 

Imperishable type of evanescence I 
Posthumous man, who quitt'st thy narrow bed. 

And standest undecay d within our presence. 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the judgment morning, 
When the great trump shall thrill thee with its warning. 

Wh^ should this worthless ligament endure. 

If its undying guest be lost for ever P 
Oh, let us keep the soul embalm'd and pure 

Li Hving virtue, that, when both must sever. 
Although corruption may our frame consume. 
The immortal spirit in the sldea may bloom. 




The cliuTcli government, established in this island by Augustine 
and hia fellow^bourers, was that episcopal form which had pre- 
vailed among tie Britons, and which was derived from the 
apostles in uninterrupted deacent. The dioceses were originally 
of the aame extent as the respective kingdoms of the heptarchy; 
the clergy resided with the bishop, and itinerated through the 
diocese, preaching at a crosa in the open air : there was no pubUe 
provision for erecting churches and endowing them ; these things 
might, in diose ages, safely he lefl to individual munificence 
and piety. CathedraJB and monasteries were built, and lands 
settl^ upon them by royal founders and benefactors ; and tlieir 
estates were augmented by private grants, often given as an 
atonement for crimes, but unquestionably fer more oft«Q from 
the pure impulse of devotion. Besides these endowments, tithea, 
the mstitution of which was regarded not as mereljr pohtica! and 
temporary, hut aa of moral ana perpetual obligation, were paid 
by those who became Christians, the converts taking; upon them- 
eelvea, with the other obligationa of their new reUgion, this pay- 
ment, which was universal throughout Qiristendom. The full 
predial tithe was intended ; the smaller ones were at first volun- 
tary oblations ; and the whole was received into a conmion fund, 
for the fourfold purpose of supporting tlie clergy, repairing the 
church, rcUeving the poor, and entertaining the pil^un and the 
stranger ; the distribution was left to the biahop and his assiatanta. 
Such was the practice of the Anglo-3aion, aa it seems to hata *»*;&- 
of the Britiah church. 
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kingdoms of the heptarcliy were united, a 
pBe cLurches had been effected, and perfect 
fid under the primacy cS. Canterboiy, jby the 
bnth archbiBhop, Theodore, a native, like St. 
Cilicia. This extraordinary man, whose name 
X among ns in grateM and respectful remem- 
^iOinted to his high station by Pope Vitalian, wben, 
/ jKth year of his age, he was residing as a lay-brother 

Axsrj at Some. He was chosen because he was weU 
jd with France, having twice been employed there, and 
jtooi of his singular abuities ; and his adTaneed age was 
jonsidered to be an objection, because his undecayed vigour 
JL the energy of his spirit seemed to promise man^ years of 
activity and nse^ilness ; an expectation which was well nilnlled, for 
Theodore lived to be fourscore and eij^bi. He brought with him 
what was then a large and truhr an invahuiUe library of Gbreek 
and Latin books: the works or Homer were amopff them. He 
founded a school at Canterbuiy, the students of which are said hv 
Bede to have been, in his time, as well versed in Latin and Greek 
as in their mother-tongue; arithmetic, astronomy, and the art of 
Latin versification were taught there; the fine chanting, which 
had been before peculiar to Canterbury, was by him introduced 
into all our churches. He restricted the bishops and secular clergy 
to their own dioceses, the monks to their own monasteries ; thus 
establishing due subordination and order, and forbidding that 
practice of roving which led to the neglect of discipline and the 
relaxation of morals : he prohibited divorce for any other cause 
than the one which is allowed by the Grospel ; and he procored 
the first legislative provision for the clergy in these kingdoms, in 
the form of a kirkscot, or tax of one Saxon penny upon every 
house that was worth thirty pence of yearly rent : the payment of 
tithes had at first been voluntary, though it was considered as a 
religious obligation. Ejng Ethelwolf, me father of Alfi*ed, sab* 
jected the whole kingdom to it by a legislative act: no institatkni 
was ever more admirably adapted to its end : it reHeved the eiem 
&om the distraction of temporal concerns ; it exempted the iemk 
part of all jproperty fi*om the ordinary course of descent, set it apart 
and sanctined it for the support of a body of men who were iiot a 
distinct tribe, like the Levites, but were chosen from all ranks of 
the commimity for their moral and intellectual qualificataons. 
The cathedral was, at first, the only, and long continued to be^ the 
mother-church, so called, because there it was that belic^Fen 
received their second birth in baptism ; the rk^hts of baptisin and 
burial appertaining to the cathedral, alone. The first sufoorduiate 
houses of worship were chapels or oratories, as humble as the 
means of the founder, erected oy the itinerant clergy, in situatioiia 
where the numbers and piety of the people, and tibeir distanee 
from the cathedral, made it desirable imt they should be provided 
with a place for assembling, in a climate where field-worship ooidd 
not^ be performed during me greater part of the year. Faroohial 
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chnrehes were Bubsequently formed by those who desire 
benefit of a resident priest for their vassals and themselves v 
thus the limits of the estate became those of the parish. T 
churdies were, at first, regarded as chapels of ease to the cathed. 
and the officiating minister, as being the bishop's curate, w 
appointed by him, and removable at his pleasure : this dependent 
was gradually lessened, till at length the priest was held to possess - 
a legal right in his benefice ; and Theodore, to encourage the 
bidlaing of churches, vested the patrons^ of them in the founder 
and his heirs. The tithes of tne parish were then naturally 
appropriated to its own church. A certain portion of glebe was 
added, enough to supplv the incumbent with those necessaries of 
h£e which were not to be purchased in those times, and could not 
be conveniently received from his parishioners in kind, but not 
enough to engage him in the business of agriculture ; his pursuits, 
it was justly deemed, ought to be of a higher nature, and his 
time more wortluly employed for himself and others. Without 
the allotment of a house and glebe, no church could be legally 
consecrated. The endowment of a fall tenth was liberal, but not 
too large. The greater part of the country was then in forest and 
waste land, and the quantity of produce nowhere more than was 
consumed in the immediate vicinity ; for agriculture was nowhere 
pursued in the spirit of trade. The paroclual priest kept a register 
of his poor parishioners, which he called over at the church door 
&om time to time, and distributed relief to th^n according to his 
means and their individual necessities. But in that state ot society 
Hie poor were not numerous, except after some visitation of war, in 
which the minister suffered with his flock; while village and 
domestic slavery existed, pauperism, except from the consequences 
of hostile inroads, must Have been almost unknown. The cost of 
hospitality was far greater than that of relieving the poor. The 
manse, like the monastery, was placed beside the highway, or on 
the edge of some wild common, for the conveniwice of the pilgrim 
and the stranger. 

The ecclesiastical government was modelled, in many respects, 
on the established forms of civil poKcy ; and, as among the ^glo- 
Saxons, the tithing-men exercised a salutary superintendence 
over every ienfriborgs; so, in the church, deans, who were called 
TuHban or rural, according as their jurisdiction lay in the city op 
ooontry, were appointed to supermtend a certoin number of 
parishes. At first they were elected by the clergy of the 
district, subject to the bishop's approval: the bishops subse- 
quently assumed the power of appomting and removing ihem, 
and sometimes delegated to them an episcopal jurisdiction, in 
which they were denominated chorepiscopi, or " rural bishops.** 
They held monthly chapters, corresponding to the courts-barons ; 
and quarterly ones, which were more folly attended. The clergy 
of the deanery were bound to attend and present all irregularitSi 
committed in their respective parishes, as also to «»SNN«t: «xs^ ^ysss^.- 
plaints which might be brought against V\ieiaa^^^» ^ *^s^s»Ri 
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•p^ "^^ yOBBB, which now belongs to the ecdesiaatiefll 

l^ g> r Wly transacted, personal suits were adjusted, 

fk v^ bcipline enforced, by suspending the ofinandiog 

^^sJ^ auctions, and the laymen from their sacraments. 

£^ kme more complicated, and the hierarchy more 

C^ ancient and most useM courts were discoun- 

^ dually disused. The attainments of the clergy, in 

J of the Anglo-Saxon church, were very considerable, 
tfent for Greek masters from Athens ; Aldhekn, bishop 
joume, was versed in Hebrew; and Charlemagne was 
cL by Alcuin to send students from Tours to improve them- 
es at York. But a great and total degeneracy took place 

xring the latter years of the heptarchv ; and for two generations 
aifter the imion of the kingdoms. It began from natural causes. 
In the beginning none but the best and finest spirits engaged in 
the clerical profession ; men who were actuated by the desire of 
intellectual and spiritual advancement, by the love of Grod and of 
their fellow-creatures. But the way of life which they had thus 
chosen was taken up by their successors for very different motivea. 
Mere worldly views assuredly operated on a great portion of them: 
no other way of life offered so fair a prospect of power to tJie am- 
bitious, of security to the prudent, of tranquillity and ease to the 
eaay-minded. Moreover, in the beginning, the vital truths of 
Christianity were in ftdl action, because the clergy were labouring 
to establish a religion essentiallv true : after they had succeeded^ 
the gross corruptions with which it was mingled began to work. 

These causes of deterioration were inevitable in the order of 
events ; moreover, the location of the parochial clergy upon their 
cures tended to the dissolution of manners and decay of learning; 
they were thus removed from superintendence, from the oppor&- 
nities of learning and improvement, and, in great measure, from 
professional restraint. But the Danes brought on a swifter ruin. 
Their fiiry fell always upon the monasteries, whither they were 
attracted by the certainty of finding large booty, and little or no 
resistance ; perhaps also by hatred of a reli^on so strongly op- 
posed in ail things to their own ferocious faith and abominable 
manners. There they found not only the church-plate, and the 
abundant stores of the community, but the movable wealth of all 
the surrounding country, brought tliither in vain hope of miracu* 
lous protection. The annals of those disastrous times record 
nothing so minutely as the destruction of these eactensive edifices, 
and the slaughter of their unoffending inhabitants. Scholars and 
teachers (for the monasteries were then the only schools) were 
indiscriminately massacred : books, which were then so rare as to 
be almost above all price, were consumed in the same flames witii 
the building ; and this cause, were there no other, would be suf- 
ficient to explain the total loss of learning in the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. 
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Child of the latter days, thy worda have broken 

A spell that lonR haa boiiiid tJiese lungs of clay, 
For since this smoke-dried tongue of mine hath spoken 

Three thousand tedious yetirs have roUed away. 
Unswathed at length, I " stand at ease" before ye,— 
List then, oh ! list, while I tmfold my story. 
Thebes was my birth-place — an unrivalled city. 

With many gates,— but here I might declare 
Some strange E>lain truths, except that it were pity 

To blow a poet's fabric into ajr ; 
Oh ! I could read you quite a Thobaii lecture. 
And give a deadly finish to conjecture. 
But then you would not have me throw discredit 

On grave historians — or on him who Bung 
Thb CiiD — true it is I never read it, 

But heard it read when. I was very young ; 
An old blind minstreb for a trifling profit, 
Becited parta— I tiink the outhof « iX. 
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All tliat I know about the town of Hoheb 
Is, that they scaroe would own him in his day — 

Were glad, too, when he proudly turned a roamer. 
Because by this thev saved their parish-pay. 

His townsmen would have been ashamed to flout him. 

Had they foreseen the fuss since made about him. 

One blunder I can fairly set at rest, 
He says that men were once more big and bony 

Than now, which is a bouncer at the best : 
I'U just refer vou to pur Mend Belzoni, 

l^ear seven feet high ! in sooth, a lofty figure I 

iNow look at met and tell me am I bigger? 

DS'ot half the size : but then I'm sadly dwindled ; 

Three thousand years, with that embalming glue. 
Have made a serious difference, and have swmdled 

My face of all its beauty — there were few 
Egyptian youths more gay, — ^behold the sequel, 
iNay, smile not, you and I may soon be eqiial ! 

Por this lean hand did one day hurl the lance 
With mortal aim— this light fantastic toe 

Threaded the mystic mazes of the dance : 
This heart hath throbbed at tales of love and woe. 

These shreds of raven hair once set the fashion. 

This withered form inspired the tender passion. 

In vain ! the skilful hand, and feelings warm, 
The foot that figured in the bright quadrille, 

The palm of genius and the manly form. 
All bowed at once to death's mysterious will. 

Who sealed me up where mummies sound are sleeping. 

In cere-doth,* and in tolerable keeping. 

Where cows and monkeys squat in rich brocade. 
And weU-dressed crocodiles in painted cases, 

Pats, bats, and owls, and cats in masquerade. 
With scarlet flounces and with varni^ed faces ; 

Men, birds, brutes, reptiles, fish — all crammed together,. 

With ladies that might pass for well-tanned leather. 

Where Eameses and Sabaoon lie down. 
And splendid Fsammis in his hide of crust ; 

Princes and heroes, men of high renown. 
Who in their day kicked up a mighty dust> — 

Their swarthy Mummies kicked up dust in numbers. 

When huge Belzoni came to scare their slumbers ! 

Who'd think these -nuiij hams of mine were seated 
At Dido's table, when the wondrous tale 

* i, ^., doih steeped in wax, in oider^to sraerre it»^ 
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Of "Juno's hatred"* was so well repeated P 

And ever and anon the Qneen turned pale ; 
Meanwhile the brilliant gas-lights, hung above her. 
Threw a wild glare upon her shipwrecked loyer. 

Kj, gas-lights! mock me not ; we men of yore 

W ere versed in all the knowledge you can mention ; 

Who hath not heard of Egypt's peerless lore P 
Her patient toil? acuteness of invention P 

Survey the proofs, — our Pyramids are thriving, — 

Old Memnon still looks young, and Pm surviving. 

A land in arts and sciences prolific, 

On blocks gigantic building up her fame ! 
Crowded with signs, and letters nieroglyphic, 

Temples and obelisks her skiU proclaim ! 
Yet, though her art and toil unearthly seem, 
Tliose blocks were hrougJd on bail-boads and hy steam ! 

How, when, and why, our people came to rear 

The Pyramid of Cheops, mighty pile ! 
This and the other secrets thou shalthear; 

I will unfold, if thou wilt stay awhile, 
The hist'ry of the Sphinx, and who began it. 
Our mystic marks, and monsters made of granite. 

Well, then, in grievous times, when King Cephrenes — 
But, ah ! what's this P — the shades of bards and kings 

Press on my hps their fingers ! What they mean is, 
I am not to reveal these hidden things. 

Mortal, farewell! TiU Science' self unbind them. 

Men must e'en take these secrets as they find them. 



OLITEB GOLDSMITH. 

Wheee Taurus lifts its head above the storm, and presents 
nothing to the sight of the distant traveller, but a prospect of 
nodding rocks, faffing torrents, and all the variety of tremendous 
nature ; on the bleak bosom of this frightM mountain, secluded 
from society, and detesting the ways of men^ved Asem, the 
Man-hater. MMB. 

Asem had spent his youth with men, had shared in. their amuse- 
ments, and had been taught to love his feUow-creatores with the 
most ardent affection : but, from the tenderness of his dispo6iti0a^ 

« <.e., Tirgira ^neid, which begins 'wttSi iWBmtoi^ ^fi» ««»« ^^ ^xsasS^ 

p 2 
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he exhausted all his foitone in reHeying the wants of the distressed. 
The petitioner never sued in vain ; the weary trayeller never nassed 
his door ; he only desisted from doing good when he had no longer 
the power of relieving. 

From a fortune thus spent in benevolence, he expected a srate* 
ful return from those he had formerly relieved; and made his 
application with confidence of redress : the ungrateful world soon 

Sew weary of his importunity, for pity is but a shcnrt-lived passion, 
e soon, therefore, began to view mankind in a very mfiferent 
light from that in which he had before beheld them ; he perceived 
a thousand vices he had never before suspected to exist : wherever 
he turned, ingratitude, dissimulation, and treachery, contributed 
to increase his detestation of them. Eesolved, therefore, to con- 
tinue no longer in a world which he hated, and which repaid his 
detestation with contempt, he retired to this region of sterility, in 
order to brood over his resentment in solitude, and converse with 
the only honest heart he knew, namely, with his own. 

A cave was his only shelter from the inclemency of the weather ; 
fruits, gathered with difficulty from the mountain's side, his only 
food ; and his drink was fetched with danger and toil fit>m the 
headlong torrent. In this manner he lived, se^tuestered from societyi 
passing the hours in meditation, and sometunes exulting that he 
was able to hve independently of his feUow-creatures. 

At the foot of the mountain an extensive lake displayed its 
glassy bosom, reflecting on its broad surface the impending norrors 
of the mountain. To this capacious mirror he would sometimes 
descend, and, reclining on its steep banks, cast an eager look on 
the smooth expanse that lay before him. " How beautiful," he 
often cried, " is nature ! how lovely, even in her wildest scenes I 
How finely contrasted is the level plain that Hes beneath me, with 
yon awful pile that hides its tremendous head in clouds! But the 
beauiy of these scenes is no way comparable with their utility ; 
from hence a hundred rivers are supplied, which distribute health 
and verdure to the various countries through which they flow. 
Every part of the universe is beautiful, just, and wise : but man« 
vile man, is a solecism in nature ; the only monster in the creation. 
Tempests and whirlwinds have their use, but vicious, ungrateful 
man is a blot in the fair page of universal beauiy. Why was I 
bom of that detested species, whose vices are almost a reproach 
to the wisdom of the divine Creator? Were men entire^" hee 
from vice, all would be uniformity, harmony, and order. A woild 
of moral rectitude should be the result of a perfectly moral agent* 
Why, why then, O Alia! must I be thus confined in darknesSy 
doubt, and despair?" 

Just as he uttered the word despair, he was goinff to plunge into 
the lake beneath him, at once to satisfy his doubts, and put a 
period to his anxietjr; when he perceived a most majestic beings 
walking on the sur&ce of the water, and approaching the bank on 
w^ch he stood. So unexpected an object at once checked hiB 
purpose ; he stopped, conteiociplated, ttnd ittnfiied he saw sometliiDg 
awful ana divine in lus aspect. 
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" Son of Adam/' cried the genius, '* stop thy rash purpose ; the 
father of the faithful has seen thy justice, thy integrity, t^ mise- 
ries, and hath sent me to afford and administer relief. Give me 
thine hand, and follow, without trembling, wherever I shall lead : 
in me behold the genius of conviction, kept by the great prophet, 
to turn from their errors those who go astray, not from curiosity, 
but a rectitude of intention. Follow me, and be wise." 

Asem immediately descended upon the lake, and his guide 
conducted him along the surface of the water, till, coming near the 
centre of the lake, they both began to sink ; the waters closed 
over their heads; they descended several hundred fathoms, till 
Asem, just ready to give up his life as inevitably lost, found him- 
self with his celestial guide in another world, at the bottom of the 
waters, where human foot had never trod before. His astonish- 
ment was beyond description, when he saw a sun like that he 
had left, a serene sky over his head, and blooming verdure under 
his feet. 

**I plainly perceive your amazement," said the genius; "but 
suspend it for a while. This world was formed by Alia, at the 
request, and under the inspection, of our great prohet ; who once 
entertained the same doubts which filled your mind when I found 
you, and from the consequence of which you were so lately rescued. 
The rational inhabitants of this world are formed agreeable to 
your own ideas ; they are absolutely without vice. In other 
respects it resembles your earth, but differs from it in being 
wholly inhabited by men who never do wrong. If you find this 
world more agreeable than that you so lately left, you have free 
permission to spend the remainder of your days in it ; but permit 
me, for some time, to attend you, that I may silence your doubts, 
and make you better acquainted with your company and your new 
habitation." 

" A world without vice ! Bational beings without immorality !" 
cried Asem, in a rapture; "I thank thee, O Alia, who hast at 
length heard my petitions ; this, this indeed will produce happi- 
ness, ecstasy, and ease. O for an immortality, to spend it among 
men who are incapable of ingratitude, injustice, fraud, violence, 
and a thousand other crimes, that render society miserable !" 

** Cease thine acclamations," repHed the genius. " Look around 
thee ; reflect on every object and action before us, and communi- 
cate to me the result of tnine observations. Lead wherever you 
think proper, I shall be your attendant and instructor." Asem 
and his companion travelled on in silence for some time, the former 
being entirely lost in astonishment ; but, at last recovering his 
former seremty, he could not help observing, that the face of 
the country bore a ilear resemblance to that he had left, except 
that this subterranean world still seemed to retain its primeval 
wildness. 

" Here," cried Asem, " I perceive a-nirpqlg of prey, and othetA 
that seem only designed for their subsistences \fc^& ^^'^x^rj ^Kssaa 
in the world above our heads. But laad. X \>e«ii -ojjscoaMi^^ \o ^^'^^ 
struct our prophet I would have removed V\^ dei^esJc, «s^^ vscb^rw 
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no yoracioiu or de glnieli ve animals, which only pr^ on the oilier 
parts of the creation." " Your tenderness for infierior iminiaiB il 
I find, remarkable," said the genius, smiling. " But with regard 
to meaner creatures, this world exactly resembles the other ; and* 
indeed, for obvious reasons: for the earth can support a more 
considerable number of animals, by their thus beccmiing food fixr 
each other, than if they Uyed entirely on her vegetable i^iodao- 
tions. So that animals of different natures thus iormed, innteiid 
of lessening their multitude, subsist in the greatest number pos- 
sible. But let us hasten on to the inhabited country before us, and 
see what that offers for instruction." 

They soon ^^ained the uianost verge of the forest, and entered 
the country mhabited by men without vice ; and Asem antici- 
pated in idea the rational delight he hoped to experience in suoii 
an innocent society. But they had scarce left the confines of tha 
wood, when they beheld one of the inhabitants flying with, hasigr 
steps, and terror in his countenance, from an army of squirrels that 
closely pursued him. "Heavens!" cried Asem, "why does he 
fly P What can he fear from nninmlH go contemptible P" He had 
scarce spoken, when he perceived two dogs pursuing another of 
the human species, who, with equal terror and haste, attempted to 
avoid them. " This," cried Asem to his guide, " is truly surprising; 
nor can I conceive the reason for so strange an action." " Every 
species of animals," replied the genius, " has of late grown ver^ 
powerful in this country ; for the inhabitants, at first, thinking it 
unjust to use either fraud or force in destroying them, they have 
insensibly increased, and now frequently ravage their harmless 
frontiers." " But they should have oeen destroyed," cried Asent; 
** you see the consequence of such neglect." " Where is then that 
tenderness you so lately expressed for subordinate animals P' 
replied the genius, smiling : " you seem to have forgot that branch 
ofjustice." " I must acknowledge my mistake," returned Asem : 
" I am now convinced, that we must be guilty of tyranny and 
iniustice to the brute creation, if we would enjoy the worla our- 
selves. But let us no longer observe the duty of man to these 
irrational creatures, but survey their connexions with one another." 
As they walked frurther up the country, the more he was but* 
prised to see no vestiges of handsome houses, no cities, nor any 
mark of elegant design. His conductor, perceiving his surprise^ 
observed, " That the inhabitants of this new world were perfectlj 
content with their ancient simplicity ; each had a house, whieh, 
though homely, was sufficient to lodge his little family ; they wexe 
too good to build houses, which could only increase their own 
pride, and iiie envy of the spectator ; what tney built was for con- 
veniency, and not for show.* " At least, then, * said Asem, "ihsy 
have neither architects, painters, nor statuaries in their society j 
but these are idle arts, and may be spared. However, before 1 
spend much more time here, you shall have my thanks for in^o- 
ducing me into the society of some of their wisest men : there is 
BCHTcc any pleasure to me equal to a refined conversation ; there 
IB nothing of wblcb. I am so enamoaxed. BS'^niddsiii^* ^N*(Si&eis^V* 
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replied his instructor, ''how ridiculous! We have no wisdom 
here, for we hare no occasion for it ; true wisdom is only a know* 
ledge of our own duty, and the duty of others to us ; but of what 
use is wisdom hereP each intuitively performs what is right in 
himself, and expects the same from others. If by wisdom voa 
should mean yam curiosity, and empty speculation, as such plear>, 
sures have their origin in vanity, luxury, or avarice, we are too 
good to pursue them. " All this may be right, ' ' says Asem ; " but 
methinks I observe a sohtary dis^sition prevail among the people ; 
each fsimily keeps separately within its own precincts, without 
society, or without intercourse." " That indeed is true," repHed 
the other ; " here is no established socielr^ ; nor should there be 
any : all societies are made either through fear or friendship ; the 
people we are amon^ are too good to fear each other, and there 
are no motives to private friendship, where all are equallv merito- 
rious." " Well then," said the sceptic, '* as I am to spend my time 
here, if I am to liave neither the pohte arts, nor wisdom, nor 
friendship in sudi a world, I should be glad, at least, of an eatsy 
companion, who may tell me his thoughts, and to whom I may 
communicate mine." ''And to what purpose should either do 
this P" says liie genius : " flattery or curiosity are vicious naotives, 
and never allowed of here : and wisdom is out of the question." 

" Still, however," said Asem, "the inhabitants must be happy; 
each is contented with his own possessions, nor avariciously 
^deavours to heap up more than is necessary for his own sub- 
sistence : each has therefore leisure for pitying those that stand in 
need of his compassion." He had scarce spoken when his ears 
were assailed with the lamentations of a wretch who sat by the 
way-side, and, in the most deplorable distress, seemed gently to 
murmur at his own misery. Asem immediately ran to his reliei^ 
and found him in the last stage of a consumption. "Strange," 
cried the son of Adam, "that men who are free from vice should 
thus suffer so much misery without rehef !" "Be not surprised,** 
said the wretch, who was dying ; " would it not be the utmost 
injustice for beings, who have omy just sufficient to support them- 
selves, and are content with a bare subsistence, to take it from 
their own mouths to put into mine P They never are possessed 
of a single meal more than is necessary ; and what is barely neces- 
sary cannot be dispensed with." " They should have been suppHed 
with more than is necessary," cried Asem ; " and yet I contradict 
my own opinion but a moment before : all is doubt, perplexity, 
and confusion. Even the want of ingratitude is no virtue here, 
since they never receive a favour. Tney have, however, another 
excellency yet behind ; the love of their country is still, I hope, 
one of their darling virtues." " Peace, Asem," relied the guardian, 
with a countenance not less severe than beautiml, " nor forfeit all 
thy pretensions to wisdom ; the same selfish motives by which we 
prefer our own interest to that of others, induce us to regard our 
country preferably to that of another. Nothing le» tii»s!L\s3ss^'«s^ 
benevolence is free from vice, and that you ^e^ \a '^'^•'^^e^- SSLi. 
^'Stranger cnea ike disappointed p\\gnm,V3i«a. ^^qks ^^ oasKjcswb 
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*' wliat sort of a world am I now introduced to P There is scarce a 
single virtue, but that of temperance, which they practise ; and in 
that they are no way superior to the yery brute creation. There is 
scarcelv an amusement which they einoy: fortitude, liberality, 
finendship, wisdom, conversation, and love of counlzy, all are 
virtues entirely unknown here ; thus it scans that to be un- 
acquainted with vice is not to know virtue. Take me, O my 
genius, back to that very world which I have despised : a world 
which has Alia for its contriver, is much more wisely formed than 
that which has been projected by Mahomet. luOTatitade, oon- 
tempt, and hatred I can now suffer, for perhaps I nave deserved 
them. When I arraigned the wisdom of Providence, I odly 
showed my own i^orauce; henceforth let me keep firom vice 
myself, and pity it m others." 

He had scarce ended, when the genius, assuming an air of 
terrible complacencjr, called all his thunders around him* and 
vanished in a whirlwind. Asem, astonished at the terror of the 
scene, looked for his imaginary world ; when casting his eyes 
around he perceived himself in the very situation, and in the veny 

Elace, where he first began to repine and despair ; his right foot 
ad been just advanced to take the fatal plunge, nor had it been 
yet withdrawn ; so instantljr did Providence strike the series of 
truths just imprinted on his soul. He now departed from the 
water-side in tmnquillity, and, leaving his horrid mansion, travelled 
to Segestan, his native city ; where ne diligently applied hwnaalf 
to commerce, and put in practice that wisdom he had learned in 
his solitude. The frugalit:^ of a few years soon produced opulence ; 
the number of his domestics increased ; his friends came to bim 
from every part of the city ; nor did he receive Uiem with digrlftiTt • 
and a youth of misery was concluded with an old age of elegance 
and ease. 
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sickness. 

eibe:b white. 

Hebe would I wish to sleep. — ^This is the spot 
Which I have long mark'd out to lay my bones in j 
Tired out and wearied with the riotous world, 
Beneath this yew I would be sepulchred. 
It is a lovely spot ! the sultry sun 
!From his meridian height, endeavours vainly 
To pierce the shadowy foliage, while the zephyr 
Comes wafting gently o'er the rippling Trent, 
And plays about my wan cheek. 'Tis a nook 
Most pleasant ; such a one perchancejlid Gray 
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Frequent, as with a vagrant muse he wanton'd. 
Come, I will sit me down and meditate, 
For I am wearied with my summer's walk ; 
And here I may repose in silent ease ; 
And thus, perchance, when life's sad journey's o'er, 
My harass d soul, in this same spot, may find 
The haven of its rest — ^beneath uub sod 
Perchance may sleep it sweetly, -sound afl deailu 

I would not have my eorse cemented down 

With brick and stone, defirauding the poor eacth^waim 

Of its predestined daes ; no, I would lie 

Beneath a little hillook, .grass-o'ergrown. 

Swathed down witii osiers, just as sleep liie eotteis. 

Yet maymot fmdistingui9h*d be m^.grave ; 

But tiwe.sfc eve may some congfmiaTflonl 

Dulyiefioit, and shed a pious tear. 

The good JDon's bemson-^BO iBore T adc. 

And eh ! (£Fluavenbr beings may look down^ 

"Eram wliere, widi oneminm inspired, they at, 

]Dpon this iittie dim-diseover'd spot. 

The earth), then will I casta glance heiew. 

On him who thus my ashes shall embalm; 

And I will weep, too, and will bless the wandenqr, 

Wisfaiiip hejmay not long be doom'd to pine 

In iiuBlofF«thQfiighted world of darkling woe, 

But'tbat, -earelaiiyg, he reach his kindsecLekiea. 

Yet tvns a silly thought ; as ifAeJaody, 
MouldnoDg beneath the surface of the.eoaifa, 
Oouhi'iaste i^uB^nreets of summerHMeneiiy, 
Andi&ftl the^&eiimeBs of the bahqy iireeae ! 
YetBOftture speikrwithin 4he humBBn'^baHmb 
And,*epite of reason, bids it look beyond 
ItsJDttrrow verge of being, and praFide 
A deeent residemee ifor its clay^-ahell, 
FndeaT'd to it by thne. Ana irao wonldiqy 
His body in the city burial-place. 
To be thrown up again'- *by'«ome rode sexton. 
And yield its narrow housedinother tenant. 
Ere the moist flesh had mingled ^with the duat, 
Ere the tenacious hair had left the eoalp, 
Exposed to insult lewd and wantonness P 
No, I will lay me in the village ground ; 
There are the dead respected. The poor hind, 
Unletter'd as he is, would scorn t'invade 
The silent resting-place of death. I've seen 
The labourer, returning from his toil, 
Here stay his steps, and call his children round. 
And slowty speU thie rudely-sculptured rhymes. 
And; in hia rustic manner, moralize. 



\ 
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IVe mark'd with what a silent awe he'd spoken, 

With head uncoyer'd, his respectfxd manner. 

And all the honours which he paid the grave ; 

And thoiL^t on cities, where even cemeteries, 

Bestrew'd with all the emblems of mortality, 

Are not ]^rotected firam the drunken insolence 

Of wassaders profime, and wanton hayoc. 

Grant, Heaven, that here my pilgrimage may dose I 

Yet, if this be denied, where'er my bones 

May lie — or in the city's crowded bounds. 

Or scatter'd wide o'er the huge sweep of waters. 

Or left a prey on some deserted shore 

To the rapacious cormorant, — ^yet still, 

(For whv should sober reason cast away 

A thought which soothes the soul P) yet still my spirit 

Shall wing its way to these my native reg;ions, 

And hover o'er tms spot ; oh, then I'll think 

Of times when I was seated 'neath this yew. 

In solemn rumination ; and wiU smile 

With joy that I have got my long'd release. 



®n f 0mtr*s |IiaJ>: 



BI.AIB. 



Hugh Bl^vir was bom at Edinburgh, in 1 7 1 8, and died 1 800. His sennons are 
still extremely popular* bat his £une mainly rests npon his Lectures on Bhe- 
toric and Belles Lettres, in which we can almost trace the aenteness and Near- 
ness of thought which shone forth in the writings of his contemporary and 
fUend, Dr. Johnson. The following passage forms an Admirable intiodnctiim 
to the reading of the greatest of poems, the ** Iliad.** 



As the epic poem is universally allowed to possess the lu^^iest 
rank among poetical works, it merits particular discussion, and 1 
therefore proceed to make some observations on the moet distin- 
guished epic poems, ancient and modem. 

Homer clauns, on every account, our first attention, as ihe 
father not only of ei^ic poetry, but, in some measure, of poetry in 
general. Whoever sits down to read Homer, must oonsider that 
he is ^oing to read the most ancient book in the world, next io 
the Bible. Wiiliout making this reflection lie cannot enter into 
the spirit, nor relish the composition of the author. He is not to 
look for the correctness and elegance of the Augustan age. He 
must divest himself of our modem ideas of di^ty <uia refine- 
ment, and transport his imagination almost three thousand years, 
back in the history of mankind. What he is to expect is, a picture 
of the ancient world. He must reckon upon fadv[\tt^ ^[^asAcXec^ 
and manners, that retain a consideraYAd ^lictoee ^ 'Ol^ ^»t*A«^ 
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state ; moral ideas as yet imperfectly formed ; and the appetitM 
and passions of men brought under none of those restrunts, to 
which, in a more advanced state of society, they are accustomed; 
but bodily strengtii prized a& one of the chief heroic endowments j 
the preparing of a meal, and the appeasing of hunger, described 
as yeiy mteresiing objects ; and the heroes Doastinff of themselves 
opeidy, scolding one another outrageously, and glorying, as we 
should now think very indecently, over their fallen enenues.^ 

The opening of the Iliad possesses none of that sort of dignify 
wbich a modem looks for in a great epic poem. It turns on no 
higher subject than the quarrd of two clueftains about a female 
slave. The priest of Apollo beseeches Agamemnon to restore his 
daughter, who in the ^kmder of a city had fallen to Agamem* 
non s share of booty. He refuses. Apollo, at the prayer of his 
priest, sends a plague into the Grecian camp. The augur, when 
consulted, declares, that there is no way of appeasing Apollo, but 
by restoring the daughter of his priest. Agamemnon is enraged 
at the augur, professes that he likes this slave better than ids 
wife, Clytemnestra ; but since he must restore her in order to save 
the army, insists to have another in her place ; and pitches upon 
Briseis, the slave of Achilles. Aclulles, as was to be expected, 
kindles into rage at tids demand ; reproaches him for his rapacity 
and insolence, and, after giving him many hard names, solemnhr 
swears that, if he is to be thus treated by the general, he wiU 
withdraw his troops, and assist the Grecians no more against the 
Trojans. He withdraws accordingly. His mother, the goddess 
Thetis, interests Jupiter in his cause, who to revenge the wronff 
which Achilles had suffered, takes part against the Greeks, ana 
suffers them to fall into great and long distress, until Achilles is 
pacified, and reconciliation brought about between him and 
Agamemnon. 

Such is the basis of the whole action of the Hiad. Hence rise 
all ^oae fpeciosa miracula,* as Horace terms them, which fill that 
extraordinarv poem: and which have had the power of interesting 
almost all the nations of Europe, in every age, since the days 
of Homer. The general admiration commanded by a poetical plan 
so very different from what any one would have formed in our 
times, ought not, upon reflection, to be matter of sxirprise. For 
besides that a fertile genius can enrich and beautify any subject 
on which it is employed, it is to be observed, that ancient manners, 
how much soever they contradict our present notions of dignily 
and refinement, afford, nevertheless, materials for poetry superior 
in some respects to those which are furnished by a more polished 
state of society. They discover human nature more open and 
undisguise<^ without anv of those studied forms of behayionr 
which now conceal men from one another. They give free scope 
to the strongest and most impetuous emotions of the mind, whioh 

* Spedous wonders ; I. e., poesessing jnst sufficient probability to allow of 
Uielr £iUin^ within the reach of belief;---thing8 whioh one might i$nagim true. 
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make a better figure in description, than calm and temperate 
feelings. They show us our native prejudices, appetites, and 
desires, exerting themselves without control. From this stiEite of 
manners, joined with the advantage of that strong and expressive 
style, which, as I formerly observed, commonly oistinguisnes the 
compositions of early ages, we have ground to look for more of the 
boldness, ease, and freedom of native genius, in compositions of 
such a period, than in those of more civilized times. And, 
accordingly, Uie two great characters of the Homeric poelay 
are fire and simpHcity. Let us now proceed to make some 
more particular observations on the Iliad, imder the three heads 
of the subject and action, the characters and narration of the 
poet. 

The subject of the Iliad must unquestionably be admitted to be, 
in the mam, happily chosen. In the days oi Homer, no object 
could be more splendid and dignified than the Trojan war. So 
great a confederacy of the Grecian states, under one leader, and 
the ten years' siege which they carried on against Troy, must have 
spread far abroad the renown of many military exploits, and 
interested all Greece in the traditions concerning the heroes who 
had most eminently signalized themselves. Upon these traditions 
Homer grounded ms poem, and though he lived, as is generdly 
believed, only two or three centuries after the Trojan war, yet, 
through the want of written records, tradition must by this tune 
have fallen into the degree of obscurity most proper for poetry, 
and have left him at fullliberty to mix as much fable as he pleased 
with the remains of true history. He has not chosen for his 
subject the whole Trojan war ; but, with great judgment, he has 
selected one part of it, the quarrel betwixt Achilles and Agamem- 
non, and the events to which that quarrel gave rise ; which, though 
they take up forty-seven days only, yet include the most m- 
teresting ana most critical period of the war. Bv this manage- 
ment he has given greater unity to what would have otherwise 
been an unconnected history of battles. He has gained one hero, 
or principal character, Achilles, who reigns throughout the work : 
and he has shown the pernicious effect of discord amon^ con- 
federated princes. At the same time, I admit that Homer is less 
fortunate m his subject than Virgil. The plan of the .Mneid 
includes a greater compass, and a more agreeable diversity of 
events ; whereas the Iliad is almost entirely filled with battles. 

The praise of high invention has in every age been given to 
Homer, with the greatest reason. The prodigious number of in- 
cidents, of speeches, of characters, divine and niunan, witii which 
he abounds ; the surprising variety with which he has ^versified 
his battles, in the wounds, and deaths, and Httle history pieces of 
almost all the persons slain, discover an invention next to bound- 
less. But the praise of judgment is, in my opinion, no less due 
to Homer, than that of invention. His story is all along conducted 
with great art. He rises upon us gradually; hifiK<fcT»«^«x^>st«sMg5Q^ 
out, one after another, to be objects o£ o\a &\\ietL\icni. '^^^ $^\st«e»> 
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tTiiftTrffna as iihe poem adrances, and every Unng is so cofnirired aa 
to aggrandize Aehilles, and to render him, as t& poet intended lie 
shoud be, the capital figure. 

Bnt that wherein Homer excels all writers isthechaiacteristieil 
part. Here he is without a rivaL His hrely and spirited exhilil- 
tion of characters is, in a great measure, owing to his being 80 
dramatic a writer, abounding everywhere with oualogae and oon- 
rersation. There is much more dia logu e in Homer than in ^^nsA 
or, indeed, than in any other poet. What Virgil informs ns o fpy 
two words of narration, Homer brings about by a speech. We 
may observe here, that this method of writing is more ancient tim 
the narrative manner. Of this we have a dear proof in the ho(AB 
of the Old Testament, which instead of narration, abound with 
speeches, with answers, and replies, upon the most familiar sob- 
jects. Thus, in the book of Grenesis, "Joseph said unto his brethren. 
Whence come ye ? And they answered, From the Land of Canaan 
we come to buy food. And Joseph said. Ye are spies, to see the 
nakedness of tne land are ye come. And they said nnto him, 
Nay, my lord, but to buy food are thy servants come ; we are all 
one man's sons, we are true men, thy servants are no spies. And 
ne said unto them. Nay, but to see the nakedness of the land aie 
ye come. And they said. Thy servants are twelve brethren, tiie 
sons of one man in the land of Canaan, and, behold, the youngest 
is this day with our father ; and one is not. And Joseph said 
nnto them, This it is that 1 spake unto you, saying, ye are spies. 
Hereby ye shall be proved ; by the life of Pharaoh, ye shalf not 
go forfli except your youngest brother come hither," &c.* Such 
a style as this is the most simple and artless form of writing, a^ 
must therefore, undoubtedly, have been the most ancient. It is 
copying directly from nature, giving a plain rehearsal of what 
passed, or was supposed to pass, in conversation between the per- 
sons of whom the author treats. In progress of time, when the 
art of writing was more studied, it was tjaought more elegant to 
compress the substance of conversation into short distinct nam- 
tives, made by the poet or historian in his own person ; and to 
reserve direct speeches for solemn occasions only. 

The ancient dramatic method which Homer practised has some 
advantages, balanced with some defects. It renders composition 
more natural and animated, and more expressive of manners and 
characters, but withal less grave and majestic, and sometimes 
tiresome. Homer, it must be admitted, lias carried his propen- 
sity to the making of speeches too far, and if he be tedious any- 
where, it is in these ; some of them trifling, and some of them 
plainly unseasonable. Together with the Greek vivacity, he leaves 
upon our minds some impression of the Greek loquacity also. 
His speeches, however, are upon the whole characteristic and 
lively : and to them we owe, m a great measure, that admirable 
display which he has given of human nature. Every one who 

• GeatrisidiiLT-ls. 
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reads him, becomes familiarir and intimately acquainted with his 
heroes. We seem to have uyed among them, and to hare oon- 
Tersed with them. Not only has he pnrsned the single viitae of 
coniage throngh all its different forms and features, in nis different 
warriors, but some more delicate characters, into which courage 
either enters not at all, or but for an inconsiderable part, he nas 
drawn with singular art. 

How finely, tor instance, has he painted the character of EEeleilt 
BO as, notwithstanding her fi^^u^ and her crimes^ to {vreyent her 
from being an odious object. The admiration wi& which the old 
generals behold her, in me third book, when she is coming towards 
uiem, presents her to us with much dignity. Her veiling hersdf 
and eiiedding tears, her confusion in the presence of Priam, her 
nief and self-accusations at the sight of Menelaus, her upbraiding 
Paris for his cowardice, and at the same time, her returning fond- 
ness for him, exhibit the most striking features of that mixed female 
character, which we partly condemn and partly pity. Homer 
never introduces her, without making her say something to more 
our compassion, while at the same time, he takes care to contrast 
her chaiacter with that of a virtuous matron, in the chaste and 
tender Andromache. 

Paris himself, the author of all the mischief, is characterized 
with the utmost propriety. He is, as we should expect him, a 
mixture of gallantry and effeminacy. He retreats from Menelaus, 
on his first appearance ; but immediately afterwards, enters into 
single combat with him. He is a great master of civility, remark- 
ably courteous in his speeches, ana receives all the re]^roofs of his 
brother Hector with modesty and deference. He is described 
as a person of elegance and taste. He was the architect of his 
own palace. He is, in the sixth book, found by Hector, burnish- 
ing and dressing up his armour ; and issues forth to battle with 
a peculiar gaiety and ostentation of appearance, which is illustrated 
by one of the finest comparisons in all the Iliad, that of Hie horse 

grancing to the river. Homer has been blamed for making his 
ero, AchiUes, of too brutal and un amiable a character. Sut I 
am inclined to think, that injustice is commonly done to Achilles 
upon the credit of two lines in Horace, who has certainly over- 
loaded his character. 

Impigcr, iraeimdiM, inexorabilis, acer, 

Jura negat sibi nata, nihil mm airoget armis.* 

Achilles is passionate indeed, to a great d€^;ree, but he is far 
from being a contemner of laws and justice. Li the contest with 
Agamemnon, though he carries it on with too much heat, yet he 
has reason on his side. He was notoriously wronged : but he sub- 
mits, and resigns Briseis peaceably, when the neralds come to 
demand her, only he will fight no longer under a leader who has 

* Eager, wrathftil, deaf to entreaty, sharp, ha denies that Uws were created 
fbr him, but there is nothing that he will not arrogate to himM&£ \»i ^s«»%. <S. 
arms. 
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affronted him. Besides his wonderfbl brayeiy and oontempt of 
death, he has several other qalities of a hero. He is open and 
sincere. He loves his subject, and respects the ^K>ds. He is dis* 
tinffuishedby strong friendships ai^d attachments ; ne is thron^ioiit 
hign-spirited, gallant, and honourable, and allowing for a degree of 
feroci^ which oelonged to the times, and enters into the chanictera 
of most of Homer's heroes, he is, upon the whole, abundanliy fitted 
to raise hi^h admiration, though not pure esteem. 

Under the head of characters. Homer's gods, or his machinerir,* 
according to the critical term, come under consideration, liie 
gods make a great figure in the Iliad; much ^eater, indeed, than 
they do in the JEneid, or in any other epic poem ; and hence 
Homer has become the standard of poetic theology. Gonceming 
machinery in general, I deHvered m^ sentimenii in the former 
lecture. Concerning Homer's machmery in particular, we must 
observe, that it was not his own invention. Lite every other good 

5oet, he unquestionably followed the traditions of his countiy. 
'he age of the Trojan war approached to the age of the gods and 
demi-gods in Greece. Several of the heroes concerned in that war 
were reputed to be the children of these gods. Of course the tra- 
ditionary tales relating to them and to the exploits of that age, 
were blended with the fables of the deities. These popular legends 
Homer very properly adopted, though it is absurd to infer from 
this, that therefore poets arising in succeeding ages, and writing on 
quite diflferent subjects, are obliged to follow the same system of 
machinery. 

In the hands of Homer, it produces, on the whole, a noble effect : 
it is always gay and amusing, always lofty and magnificent. It 
introduces into his poem a great number of personages, almost as 
much distinguished by characters as his human actors. It diver- 
sifies his battles greatly, by the intervention of the gods ; and by 
frequently shifting the scene from earth to heaven, it gives an 
a^eeable relief to the mind, in the midst of so much blood and 
s&ughter. Homer's gods, it must be confessed, though they be 
always lively and animated figures, yet sometimes want dignity. 
The conjugal contentions between Juno and Jupiter, with which 
he entertains us, and the indecent squabbles he describes among 
the inferior deities, according as they take different sides with the 
contending parties, would be very improper models for any modem 
poet to imitate. In apology for Homer, however, it must be re- 
membered, that according to the fables of those davs, the gods are 
but one remove above the condition of men. They had all the 
liuman passions. They drink and feast, and are vulnerable like 
men, they have children and kinsmen, in the opposite armies ; and 
except tliat they are immortal, that they have nouses on the top of 
Olympus, and winged chariots, in whicn they are often flying down 

* This tenn is used as implying that the gods are the means or instruments 
by which Homer brings about the development of his story, and by which its 
incidents are influenced and nnrayelled. 
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to eardi, and then reascending, in order to feast on nectar and 
ambrosia, they are in truth no higher beings than the hnmaa 
heroes, and therefore yery fit to take part in their contentions. At 
the same time, though Homer so frequently degrades his divinities* 
yet he knows how to make them appear, in some conjunctiureB, 
with the most awful majesty. Jupiter, the father of gods and men, 
is for the most part introduced with ^eat dignity ; and several of 
the most sublime conceptions in the Ilictd are founded on the ap« 
pearances of Neptune, Minerva, and ApoUo, on great occasions. 

With regard to Homer's style and manner of writing, it is easy* 
natural, and in the highest degree animated. It wiU oe admired 
by such only as relish ancient simplicity, and can make allowance 
for certain negligences and repetitions, which greater refinement in 
the art of writing has taught succeeding, though far inferior, poets 
to avoid. For Homer is the most simple in his style of all the 
great poets, and resembles most the style of the poetical parts of 
the Old Testament. They can have no conception of his manner, 
who are acquainted with him in Mr. Pope's translation only. An 
excellent poetical performance that translation is, and faithful in 
the main to the original. In some places, it may be thought to 
have even improved Homer. It has certainly softened some of his 
rudenesses, and added dehcacy and grace to some of his senti- 
ments. But withal, it is no other than Homer modernized. In 
the midst of the elegance and luxuriancy of Mr. Pope's language, 
we lose sight of the old bard's simpHcity. I know indeed no 
author to whom it is more difficult to do justice in a translation, 
than Homer. As the plainness of his diction, were it literally ren- 
dered, would often appear flat in any modem language, so in the 
midst of that plainness, and often not a little heightened by it, 
there are everywhere breaking forth upon us flashes of native fire, 
of sublimity, and beauty, which hardly any language, except his 
own, could preserve. His versification has been universally ac- 
knowledged to be uncommonly melodious ; and to carry, beyond 
that of any poet, a resemblance in the sound- to the sense and 
meaning. 

In narration. Homer is, at aU times, remarkably concise, which 
renders him lively and agreeable ; though in his speedies, as I 
have before admitted, sometimes tedious. He is everywhere 
descriptive, and descriptive by means of those well-chosen parti- 
culars, which form the excellency of description. Virgil gives us 
the nod of Jupiter with great magnificence. 

Annuit et totum nutu tremefedt Olympnm.* — jEn, ix. 106. 

But Homer, in describing the same thing, gives us the sable 
eye-brows of Jupiter bent, and his ambrosial curls shaken at the 
moment when he gives the nod, and Uiereby renders the figure 
more natural and lively. Whenever he seeks to draw our atten- 
tion to some interesting object, he particularizes it so happily, as 
to paint it in a manner to our sight. The shot of Pandas^ 

* " He gave the nod, and all 0\7m{iQa \x«n^(AedLr 

9, 
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azrow, which broke iJie trace between the two azmies, as reisted 
in the fourth bode, may be giyen for an instance ; and, abore all, 
the admirable intearview of Hector and Andromache in the^ixtk 
book, where all the circumstances of the coDJu^ and parental 
tenderness, the child affirighted with the view of his ia.ihefi's 
helmet, Hector taking the child in his arms, and offering xm a 
prater for him to the gods ; Andromache reeeiTing back the c£ild 
wimasmile of pleasure, and at the same instant bursting into 
tears, — as it is nnely expressed in Hie oriffinal, form the most 
natural and afiSeicting picture that can possib^be imagined. 

In the description of battles, Homer particularly ex<5els. He 
works up the hurry, the terror, and confusion of them in so mas- 
terly a manner, as to place the reader ia the very midst of the 
engagement. It is here that the fire of his genius is most highly 
displayed ; insomuch tiiat Yirgil's battles, and indeed those (n 
most other poets, are cold and inanimate in comparison with 
Homer's. 

"With regard to similes, no poet abounds so much with them. 
Several of them are beyond doubt extremely beautiful : such as 
those of the fires in the Trojan camp compared to the moon and 
stars by night : Paris going forth to battle, to the war-horse 
prancing to the river ; and Euphorbus slain, to the flowering shrdb 
cut down by a sudden blast ; all which are among the finest poetical 
passages that are anywhere to be found. I am not, however, of 
opinion that Homer's compariscms^ taken in general, are his greatest 
beauties. They come too thick upon us, and often interrupt tlie 
train of his narration or description. The resemblance on which 
they are founded, is sometimes not clear ; and the objects whence 
they are taken are too uniform. His lions, bulls, eagles, and 
herds of sheep recur too frequently ; and the allusions rri some of 
his similes, even after the allowances that are to be made for 
ancient manners, must be admitted to be debasing. 



ADDISON. 
Born in|1672, and died in 1719. Immortal as an essayist as l<mg as the 
** Spectator" and " Guardian" shall remain "household words'* in the English 
language ; he likewise distinguished himself as a poet and dramatist of no 
mean ability. The history of the death of Cato of Utica, who, after the fatal 
defeat at Fharsalia, threw himself on his sword, after reading Plato's " Pha^don,* 
or Dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul, will be Hound well narrated in 
"Plutarch's Lives." 

It must be so — ^Plato, thou reasonest well — 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 
This longing after immortality r 
Or whence Stds secret dread, and inward horror. 
Of falling into nought P Why shrinks the soul 
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Back on herself, aiid startles at destniotian P 

'Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; 

*Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadM thought ! 

Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new seenes and chan^ must we pass ! 

The wide, the unbounded prospect hes before me j 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 

Here will I hold. If there's a Power above, 

fAjid that there is, all Nature cries aloud 

Through all her works) he must delight in virtue ; 

And that which he delights in must be happy. 

But when, or where ? This world was made for C»8ar.— 

I'm weary of conjectures— this must end 'em. 

Thus am I doubly arm'd— my death and life. 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
This in a moment brings me to an end; 
But this informs me I shall never die. 
The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point ; 
The stars shall fade away, the sun hunself 
€rrow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth. 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements. 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 



ABK JOirSOK. 

Memory, of all the powers of the mind, is the most delicate, and 
frail ; it is the first of our faculties that age invades. Seneca, the 
father, the rhetorician, confesseth of himself, he had a miraculous 
one, not only to receive, but to hold. I myself could, in my youth, 
have repeated all that ever I had made, and so continued till I 
was past forty ; since, it is much decayed in me. Yet I can repeat 
whole books that I have read, and poans of some selected friends, 
which I have liked to charge my memory with. It was wont to 
be faitliful to me, but shaken with age now, and sloth, which 
weakens the strongest abilities, it may perform somewhat, but 
cannot promise much. By exercise it is to be made better, and 
serviceable. Whatsoever I pawned with it while I was young and 
a boy, it ofiers me readily, and without stops : but what I trnat ix> 
it now, or have done of later years, it lays up more negligently, 
and oftentimes loses ; so that I receive mine own (though fre- 
quently called for) as if it were new and borrowed. Nor do X 
always find presently from it what I seek ; but wh^<^\,«ssN.55sss>csss^ 
another thing, that I laboured feit -s^ eosxkib*, «si^''«?CiS^^^'=ss^*^ 
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iritli trouble, will offer itself when I am quiet. Now in some men 
I have foimd it aa hai>py aa nature, who, whataoever they read or 
pen, they cun say without book presently ; oa if they did then 
' write in their mind. And it ie more a wonder in such as have a 
Bwift style, for their memories are commonly slowest; such aa 
torture their writings, and go into eouncil for every word, must 
needs fix somewhat, and make it their own at lost, though but 
tJirongh their own vexation. 




-■B of England, 

That guard our native seas. 

Whose flag Img braved a thousand years. 

The battle and the breeze ! 

Your glorious standard launch again, 

Xo match another foe I 

And sweep throngh the deep, 

"While the stormy winds do wow ; 

While the battle raffes loud and long. 

And the stormy winos do blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave ! — 

For the decic it was their field of &me. 

And Ooean was th«r grave: 
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Where Blake and mighty NelBon fell» : 

Your manly hearts shiBll glow. 

As ye sweep through the deep. 

While the stormy tempests blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o'er the mountain-waves, 

Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak, 

She quells the floods below, — 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 

When the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

The meteor flap of England 

Shall yet terrinc bum ; 

Till danger's troubled night depart. 

And the star of peace return. - 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow. 

To the fame of your name. 

When the storm has ceased to blow : 

When the fiery fight is heard no more. 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 



%\t ^jflrw m)i Hit ^tt 



DSAK SWIFT. 



Jonathan Svipt, the fiunons dean of St. Patrick's, was bom in 1667, and 
died in 1745. HIb life was one continued state of excitement, and ande« 
happier auspices might have produced many sterling works. Through his 
relationship to the lady, he became secretary to Sir William Temple, and 
resided at Moor Park, where he wrote the " Battle of the Books,** Arom which 
this extract is made. 

Upon the highest comer of a large window there dwelt a certain 
spider, swollen up to the first magnitude by the destruction of 
infinite numbers of flies, whose spoils lay scattered before the ^tes 
of his palace, like human bones before the cave of some giant* 
The avenues to his castle were guarded with turnpikes and pali- 
sadoes, all after the modem way of fortification. After you nad 
passed several courts you came to the centre, wherein, ^css^tssn^ 
behold the constable himself in haa onto, vciftjes^^^ -si?KjL^a.^tsa 
windows fix)nting to each aveBue; m^L ^x\a V> ^fl^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
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iBof pieT'or defence: In iiae sasam be Ladfor smne 

I time dwelt in peace nad plenlir. widtout danger to his person by 
Bwalloira from above, or to lui palace bv brooma from below : 
when it waa the pleasure of fortune to condnct thither a Bandering 
bee, to whose ciuioaitr a broken pane in the giama had discovered 
itself, and in he went; where, eipatiating awhile, he at last happened 
to alight upon one of the outward walla c^ the ^ider'e citadel; 
■whicl^ jieloing to the unequal wei^t, aunk down to the very fonn- 
^tion. Thrice he endearoored toTorce hia pasaage, and thrice the 
centre ahook. The spider within, feeling me terrible convulsion. 




supposed at first that nature was aproBching to her finiil dissolu- 
tion; orelae that Beelzebub, with nil liisleeione, iras come to revenge 
the death of many lliousands of liia subjects* whom hia enemy 
lad slain and devoured. However, he at lenpth valiantly resolved 
toiasne forth and meet hia fate. Meanwhile the bee had acquitted 
liijnself of his toils, and, posted aecnrely at Bome diBtance, waa 
«Diployed in cleansing his winffs. and disengaging thein from the 
rugged remnants of the cobweb. By this time the spider waa 
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adventored oat, when, beholding the chasms, the rains and dilapi- 
dations of his fortress, he was very near at his wits' end, he stormed 
and swore like amachnan, and swelled till he was ready to bunt. 
At length, casting his e3re upon tibie bee, and wisely gathering 
oanses irom. events (for they knew each other by si^ht), A plagae 
split yon," said he, " for a giddy PUppy ; is it you,.with a yengeane^ 
that nave made this litter here r Could 3rou not look before your 
!Do you think I haye nothing else to do but to mend and repair 
after youP" — "Good words, friend," said the bee (haying now 
pruned himself, and being disposed to be droll) : " I'll giye you 
my hand and word to come near your kennel no more. I neyer 
was in such a confounded pickle since I was born." — " Sirrah," 
repHed the spider, " if it were not for breaking an old custom in 
our family, never to stir abroad against an enemy, I should come 
and teacn you better manners." — " I pray have patience," said 
the bee, " or you'll spend your substance, and for aught I see, you 
may stand in need of it all, toward the repair of your house." 
— " Rogue, rogue," replied the spider, "yet methinks you should 
have more respect to a person whom all the world allows to be so 
much your betters." — " By my troth," said the bee, " the compa- 
rison will amount to a very good jest ; and you will do me a favour 
to let me know the reasons that all the world is pleased to use in so 
hopeful a dispute." At this the spider, having swelled himself 
into the size and posture of a disputant, began his argument in 
the true spirit of controversy, with resolution to be heartily 
scurrilous and angry ; to urge on his own reasons without the least 
regard to the answers or objections of his opposite; and fully 
predetermined in his mind agamst all conviction. 

" Not to disparage myseli," said he, "by the comparison with 
such a rascal, what art thou but a vagabond without house or 
home, without stock or inheritance ? born to no possession of your 
own but) a pair of wings and a drone-pipe, x our Hvelihood is 
a universal plunder upon nature; a freebooter over fields and 
gardens ; and, for the sake of stealing, will rob a nettle as easily as 
a violet. Whereas I am a domestic animal, furnished with a native 
stock within myself. This large castle (to show my improvements 
in the mathematics) is all built with my own nands, and the 
materials extracted altogether out of my own person." 

" I am glad," answereathe bee, " to hear you grant at least that 
I am come honestly by my wings and my voice ; for then, it seems, 
I am obliged to Heaven alone for my nights and my music ; and 
Providence would never have bestowed on me two such gifts, 
without designing them for the noblest ends. I visit indeed all 
the flowers and blossoms of the field and garden ; but whatever I 
collect thence enriches myself, without the least injury to their 
beauty, their smell, or their taste. Now, for you and your skill in 
architecture and other mathematics, I have little to say ; in that 
building of yours there might, for aught I Imow, have beeiiAa^csssat 
and method enoueh ; but, oy woftd expencvencfeicst T3&\ic>'^o5^Ns3^*^ftg 
plain the materials are naught •, aaid 1 W^e ^qtol^^w^ V^'^^i^vs^ 
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take warning, and consider duration and matter, as well as 
method and £t. You boast indeed of being obliged to no other 
creature, but of drawing and spinning out all &om yourself; that 
is to say, if we may judge of the hquor in the vessel hj what 
issues out, you possess a good plentiful store of dirt and poison in 
your breast ; and, though I would by no means lessen or dispiMge 
your genuine stock of either, ^et I doubt yon are somewhat obligea, 
for an increase of both, toahttle fbrei^ assistance. Your inherent 
portion of dirt does not fail of acquisitions, bj sweepings exhaled 
nrom below ; and one insect furnishes you with a shore of poison 
to destroy another. So that, in short, the question comes all to 
this ; whether is the nobler being of the two, that which, hy a 
lazy contemplation of four inches round, by an overweening pnde, 
feeding and engendering on itself, turns all into excrement and 
venom, producing nothing at all but flybane and a cobweb ; or 
that which, by an universal range, with long search, much stody, 
true judgment, and distinction of things, brings home hon^ 
and wax." 



^rjofnpr fill 

DYER* 

John Dter was born in 1700, and died in 1758, universally respected as a 
clergTman, and admired as a classic trayeller and poet. 

Silent nymph, with curious eye. 
Who, the purple evening, lie 
On the mountain's lonely van. 
Beyond the voice of busy man. 
Painting fair the form of things. 
While the yellow linnet sings : 
Or the tuneful nightingale 
Charms the forest with her tale, 
Come with all thy various hues. 
Come and aid thy sister Muse : 
Now while Phoebus riding hich 
Gives lustre to the land and sky ! 
Grongar Hill invites my song. 
Draw the landscape bright and strong, 
Grongar, in whose mossy cells 
Sweetly musing Quiet dwells ; 
Grongar, in whose silent shade, 
For the modest Muses made. 
So oft I have, the evening still, 
At the fountain of a riU, 
Sate upon a flowery bed, 
With my hand beneath my \i««d\ 



OBOSQAB HILL. 
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!From house to house, from hill to hOl, 
Till contemplation had her fill. 

About his chequer'd sides I wind. 
And leave his brooks and meads behind. 
And groTes and ^^ttoes whimre I lay. 
And vistas shootmg beams of day : 
Wide and wider qnreada the vale^ 
As circles oasaiBOoth canal; 
The moBntaina-XMind, unhasfSBy hdtel 
SoouOT orisfeer, of all heig^ 
Withdraw their simmiite fton. the rides. 
And lessen aa the^itiisn rise;- 
Stiilthe proipecirwider i^sends. 
Adds a thooMnd woods andmeadb;: 
Still it widni%. widens stilL ^ 
AndLflinkB &e newfy^risen hilL 

I?bw, I gain the moHstain's biow; 
Whsi a landseape lies below ! 
ISo doudsy no vtK io ni intervene, 
Bidrthe gaif, the open scene 
Deea the nee of Mature show. 
In ail.lhia hues-of Heaven's bow ! 
Andt swelling to embrace the light, 
SpreadiLaRMOHl beneath the sight. 
Old CMrtlco-OBt Ihe cliSs arise, 
Proudljr towering in«the skies ; 
Unshiny from the woods, the spires 
Seem fiom hence ascending fira 1 
Half. hie beaM ApoUo sheas 
OnttliRyelloiw mountain-heads ! 
Oaak^'Om fleeees of the fio<^ 
Mai^t^SkteTtKM^ihe broken rocks. 

Bww me^tnea imnumber'd rise, 
Iftanlifld Hnvariowe-dyes : 
Tfift.'giBea^r^pne^.the poplar blue, 
TBe E^sByp^yc h, i httsMi b yaw, 
GDbnMBdHEEffiqr'that ( upr.'uiuiwiir 
nitorstoBd^rroak, with h tnai i iMi M J li oiighs, 

.^Hl tMRM^Uie pVipMbgpEDrBi;, 




Grau(_ 

Lies a long anflevd 

On which a dark hill, steep and high, 

Holds and charms thie wand'nng eye ; 

Deep are his feet in Towjr's flood, 

His sides are clothed with waving wood 

And ancient towers crown his brow. 

That cast an awfal. look below ; 

Whose i^ged walls the ivy creeps,' 

And with her arma ftom falling keeps 
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So botih a safety frofm the wind' 
In mutoal dependence find. 

'Tis now thd raven's bleak abode; 
'Tis now the apartment oi the toad ; 
And there the fox securely feeds^ 
And there the^isonoufl add^ breeds, 
Conceal'd in roms^moss, and weeds: 
WhHe^ ever andfanon, there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary monlder'd waUs« 
Yet time has been, that lifts the low, 
And lerel lays the loft^ brow, 
Has seen the broken pile complete. 
Big with the vanity of state : 
But transient is the smile of fate ; 
A little rule, a little sway, 
A sunbeam in a winter's day, 
Is all the raroud and miffhty have 
Between the cradle and the grave* 

And see the rivers how they run. 
Through woods and meads, in shade and sun, 
Sometunes swiftly, sometinies slow, 
Wave succeeding wave they go, 
A various journey to the deep, 
Like human life to endless sleep ! 
Thus in Nature's vesture wrought. 
To instruct our wand'ring thought ; 
Thus she dresses green and gay. 
To disperse our cares away. 

Ever charming, ever new. 
When will the landscape tire the view! 
The foimtaui's fall, the river's flow, 
The woody valleys warm and low ; 
The windy summit, wild and high, 
Eoughly rushingon the sky ; 
The pleasant seat and ruin'd tow'r. 
The naked rock, the shady bow'r ; 
The town and village, dome and farm. 
Each gives each a double charm. 
As pearls upon an JBthiop's arm. 

See on the mountain's southern side, 
Where the prospect opens wide, 
Where the evenmg gilds the tide. 
How close and sniair the hedges He I 
What streaks of meadows cross the eyej 
A step mediinks may pass the stream ; 
So Httle distant dangers se^n ; 
So we mistake the future's &oe, 
Ey'd through Hope's deluding glasBi 
As yon summits soft and fair, 
Glad in colours of the air, 
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Which to iJioBe who joam^ near. 
Barren, brown, and roo^ appear ; 
Still we tread the same coarse way. 
The present's stiU a cloady day, 

O may I with myself agree. 
And never covet what I see ! 
Content me with an humble shade. 
My passions tamed, my wishes laid; 
For while onr wishes wildly roll. 
We banish qniet firom the soul ; 
'Tis thus the busy beat l&ie air; 
And misers gather wealth and care. 

Now, even now, my joys ran higji. 
As on tiie mountain turf I lie ; 
While the wanton Zephyr sings. 
And in the vale perfumes his wings ; 
While the waters murmur deep ; 
While the shepherd charms his sheep ; 
While the biros unbounded fly. 
And with music fiU the sky, 
Now, even now, my joys run high. 

Be full, ye courts, oe great who will. 
Search for peace with aU your skill. 
Open wide the lofty door. 
Seek her on the marble floor ; 
In vain ye search, she is not there ; 
In vain ye search the domes of care. 
Grass and flowers Quiet treads. 
On the meads and mountains heads, 
Along with Pleasure, close allied. 
Ever by each other's side ; 
And often, by the murm'ring rill, 
Hears the thrush, while all is still. 
Within the groves of Grongars Kill. 



8TEB 

DisamsE thyself as thou wilt, still. Slavery ! still thou art a 
draught ; and though thousands in all a^es nave been made to 
of thee, thou art no less bitter on tioat account. It is 
Liberty 1 thrice sweet and gracious goddess, whom all in \ 
or in private worship, whose taste is grateful, and ever will 
till Nature herself shall change ; no tint of words can 8p( 
snowy mantle, or ch^rmio power turn thy sceptre into iron: 
thee to smile upon hmi as ne eats his crust, the swain is hi 
than his momurch, from whose court thou art exiled. Gn 
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saren ! ^rant me but health, Uion great Bestower of it, uid gire 
I but this fair goddess u my compankm ; and ihower down thy 
tres, if it Beems ^ood onto thy &viao providance, upon tiuwe 
ada which are achmg for them. 

E^ursTiiiig these ideas, I aat down doee by my table, and leaning 
r bend upon my hand, I began to figoie to mraelf tiie miMiiei 




' confinement. I was in a right frame for it, and ao I gave taU 

ope to mjr imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my feUow-creaturea 

)m to no inheritance hut slaTery ; bat finding, however affecting 

le picture was, that I conld not brins it nearer me, and that the 

nltitnde of sad groups in it did but detract me — 

I took a sin^e captive, and having first shut him np in his dnn- 

ton, X then looked through the twihght of tuB gratodrd»»^A\M!«» 
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I beheld his body half wasted away wit^ lomg eajfecMi 
eonfiiiemeiit, and leLt what kind of sicknesB of the.hc«r< 
wbich arises frran hope deferred. Upon looking neorai 
h\m pale and feverish : in thirty yeazs the western breeoe 1 
duoe fEuoned his blood — ^he had seen no smi» ^o moon, in 
time, nor had the voice of friend or IriTimnafi breatiifid i 
his lattice. His children — 

Bat here my heart began to bleed, and I was forced to 
with another part of the portrait. 

He was sitting upon the ground upon a little straw, 
farthest comer of his dungeon, which was altematelj In 
and bed : a little calendar of small sticks was laid at tii 
notched all over with the dismal da^ and nights he had 
there — he had one of these little sticks in his hand, and 
rusty nail he was etching another day of misery, to add 
heap. As I darkened rthe little light he had, he liffced iip i 
less eye towards the dffor, ihni cast it down — shook his £91 
went on with his work of -affliction. I heard his chaiBB iq 
1^ as he turned his body to la^ his little stick upon the! 
He gave a deep-s^i: — ^I saw the iron enter into his soul-*-] 
into tears — ^I conla not sustain tiie picture of confinementi 
my fancy had dxsim. 



SIB WAunn-M 

^TtH firoiiiiess labour Clara bound, : ^* • 

■ And strove to stanch the ^n^ishing wound : ^i 

The monk, with unavailing cares, •} 

Exhausted all the Church's prayeiB. ' i 

Ever, he said, that close and near, ""• 

A lady's voice was in his ear, .-i 

And that the priest he could not hear^ ^ 

For that she ever sung — 
** In the lost battle, borne down by the flying, 
"Where mingles war's rattle with groans ofme dyii 

So the notes rung. 
** Avoid thee, fiend ! with cruel hand, 
Shake not the dying sinner's sand ! 
Oh 1 look my son upon yon sign 
Of the Eedeemer's grace divine ! 

Oh ! think on laith and bliss ! 
By many a death-bed I have been. 
And many a sinner's parting seen. 

But never aught like this." 
The war that for a space did fail, 
liTow, trebly thundering, sweU'd the gale. 
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And " Btuile^ I" was the 017. 

A ligM oa Manuion's visage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye ; 



And ahooted " Victory ! 
Charge, Chester! charge! On, Stanlej! onl" 
Were toe hurt words of Marmion. 



fr/iljmcs irf poTas. 
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Among tlie poor people, who were for a long time in daagoPi 
TfHB a man of the name of Sandy Bmith, whose cottage stood upon 
a piece of furzy pasture, not far from one of the rivers which had 
overflo\red its banlis. A great number of the inhabitants of the 
cottages in the part of the country nearest to him escaped early in 
the night of Monday toalai^e bam, which stood on h^h ground; 
and others were received into a gentleman's honse, -wtwtft *«^ 
were made as comfortable aa circomatancee Ntcra^'9«cm&- k^^ 
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tliem thought that i>oor Sandy Smith would nerer be Been bj ' 
them sf^ia, for his house was in a low situation, and already hd- 
rounded by water. But, on looking in the direction of his oottige^ 
they were very glad to see a distant gleam of light, which etme 
from a candle plikced in his cottage window. They, therefofe>Iuid . 
lights placed in the windows of the gentleman's noose just men- 
tioned, in order that the poor people in the distant cottage mi^ 
know they were not forgotten, although it was impoesible to g0t 
at them. 

A dismal night had Sandy Smith in his cottage, in the midifc of 
the waters. At break of day the kind people, who were looldog 
out for him and his family, saw all the countrv laid under wite. i 
including many fields which had the day before been bcwitifci , 
with yellow wheat, srccu. tops of turnips, and other crops ; andtiie i 
surface of the flood was strewed with trees and every kind of I 
wreck from farms, and bams, and houses. The heavy rain and 
the raging vrind were yet continuing ; the cattle were wandering ^ 
about, and lowing for want of their usual food, and crowds of dis- | 
tressed families were crying and bewailing themselves. Afkr off , 
was seen the cottaj^e of Sandy Smith — its roof like a speck above ^ 
water ; — and it was seen that the gable end had given way. With 
the help of a good telescope, the famil^v were perceived to have 
got out of the cottage, and to be all huddled together on a small 
spot of ground not more than a few feet square, and forty or fifty 
yards distant from their ruined dwelling. Sand^j' himself was 
seen, sometimes standing up and sometunes sitting on a small 
cask ; he seemed to be watching the large trees that swept past 
him and his wife and children, and which threatenetl to sweep i 
them away. His wife >> as sitting on a bit of a log, covered with a 
blanket, ha^-ing one child on her knee, and two leaning by her 
side. On the ground stood a bottle and glass, from winch those 
who saw tJiem hoped they had derived some little comfort in the 
midst of the cold rain and wind. Close to them were aboat t 
score of sheep, a small horse, and three cows, all glad^ like them- 
selves, to stand on that little spot of dry land. 

The greatest fear which those who saw these poor people from 
distant houses had, was that the waters would gain upon them ij 
before any boat could be procured to go and bring them away. A u 
lady in the neighbourhood, had, however, orderedner horses to be " 
put to aboat, to drag it down to a convenient spot for being 
launched, and three bold men ^ot into it, determined to save the 
lives of the poor jjeople if possible. Before they reached Sandy 
Smith and his family, they thought it their dubr to rescue another 
poor family, whose situation was still more dangerous, as they 
were in a house of which hardly anything was ^-isible bnt the 
thatch. Wlien they reached that house, the poor people within 
were obliged to duck down into the water before they could be 
digged out of the windows. 

But to reach the house, and then to get on to where Sandy 
Smith and his family were waiting, was a task of no small labour 
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and difficulty: for as the boat seemed to be going on fairly and 
well, it was more than once carried away by the currents that 
were to be crossed, and carried away with such violence, that those 
on shore thought the people in the boat would be lost. The 
activity of the men in the boat was their only safety ; and one of 
them, whose name was Donald Munro, but who, on account of his 
dress, was that day called Straw Hat and Yellow Waistcoat, 
gained much honour for his wonderful exertions. Sometimes he 
was at the head of the boat, and sometimes at the stern, not mi« 
frequently in the water up to the neck, and then a^ain rowing 
with all ms strength. Before they reached the spot where Sandy 
Smith and his famihr were standing in a cluster on their little spot 
of land, there werenve raging currents to be passed. The moment 
the boat came to one of these, it was whirled away far down the 
stream ; and when one current was passed, the men had to pull 
the boat up asain all the way before they ventured to cross 
another. The last current which they had to cross was the worst ; 
but Smith was so delighted to see the boat approaching, that he 
ran into the water to meet it, and helped to drag it towards the 
spot whereon his wife and children were yet remaining. Thejr 
were all then safely placed in the boat, and carried back, witn. 
many diflBculties, across all the currents to the shore. 

It appeared that these poor people had been driven out of their 
house at about eight o'clock on tne Mondav evening, and had fled to 
the only dry place they could reach. They had but just time to 
throw blankets over them, and Smith himself, had fortunately, pre- 
sence of mind enough to take with him a small bag of meal. His 
cows, and his pony, and his sheep, being let out, wandered to the 
same spot. As the water gained upon the little space of ground 
they had, the poor beasts, feeling chilled with the cold, pressed 
inwards also upon the family. Smith caught a log which was 
floating past, and it made a seat for his companions ; an old 
chest served the same piirpose : and a little meal and a little 
whiskey was all their nourishment. There they had remained all 
that dismal night — all dark around them ; the noise of the waters 
roariDg in their ears — ^great trees going crashing j^ast them every 
minute, as if they would sweep them all into eternity ; and all the 
time the wind and rain beating upon them so fiercely that it 
seemed as if it would be impossible for them to live long under it. 
^Nothing was to be seen but the far-off* candles, placed in the house 
which mis already been mentioned ; and the light of which, as had 
been intended, was still some comfort to them in their desolate 
situation. When the light of morning broke upon them, Sandy 
Smith saw the little hamlet of Stripeside, where he had lived, a 
heap of ruins, besides all the neighbouring hamlets ; and, far above 
them, the bridge broken by the violence of the stream. He had 
the attention U> hide these sorrowful sights from his wife, by 
wrapping her head more closely from the cold, until the waters 
began to fall a little, in consequence of the giving way oC ^<sas» 
embankments : and then he told her to \ook.TQt\xiA«Xiws^\isst^^c* 
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that now there was some hope. The Scotch peasantry are a reh- 
^ous people, and Sandy, who thought, when he saw the light of 
the candles shining across the broad and roaring water in the 
night, that the Providence to whom he addressed his prayers had 
not forgotten him and his little family, observed, after all the 
danger was over, that he should be grateful to God all the rest of 
his days. 

Another family, whose cottage stood at no great distance firom 
that of Sandv Smith, passed that terrible ni^t in the midst of 
BtiU greater dangers and struggles for life. The name of these 
poor people was K!err. They left their house, which was already 
surrounded by water, early in the night, and tried to wade across 
the water to the dry ground, but the farther they waded, the deeper 
they found the water. Kerr's niece, a girl twelve years of age, 
lost heart, and began to sink : and the stream was increasing, and 
the darkness of night was upon them. The old man, however, did 
not give wajy ; but, taking his niece on his shoulder, waded back 
with nis wife, and by great labour regained his own cottage. It 
was between eight and nine o'clock m the evening when they 
groped their way to it ; and they were obliged to clamber up into 
me garret. There they remained, in loneliness and darkness, 
until about two o'clock in the morning, when the roof of the cot- 
tage, damaged by the wet, began to fail. To avoid being crushed 
to death, the old man forced nis way through a partition into the 
next house. Fortunately for them all the partition was only made 
of wood and clay. There they remained till about eight o'clock 
in the morning : when the strength of the water on the outside 
became so great, that it bent the bolt of the lock of the house- 
door inwards, imtil it had no more hold of the staple than about 
the eighth of an inch. If the door had given way, the water would 
have rushed in with such violence as to sweep away the back wall 
of the house ; and Kerr rummaged the garret imtil he was lucky 
enough to find a bit of board and a few nails, with which he 
managed to make the door more secure. At last, the roof of this 
second house began to fail also ; and Kerr and his wife and niece 
had no way of escaping but through the thatch. 

Whilst the party in the cottage were imdergoing all this, there 
were some on the shore who were very anxiously watching their 
fate ; and among them a son of Kerr's, who had oeen strainmg his 
eyes towards his father's cottage all night long; unable to send 
help to them, and never expecting to see them dive more. Those 
about the young man tried to comfort him ; but even whilst they 
were spealong to him the gable of Kerr's dwelling was seen to 
give way, and to fall into the raging current. But a gentleman, 
who was looking towards the cottage with a telescope, observed a 
hand thrust through the thatch of the house next to it. The hand 
worked busily, as if in despair of life ; then a head appeared, and. 
at length, Kerr was seen to drag himself through the roof, and 
to drag up his wife and niece through the thatch after him. The 
three unfortunate people were then seen crawling- along the roof 
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towards the next house, for there were three houses built in a row: 
Xerr went first, and behind him the woman and girl, hardly able, 
from the force of the wind, to keep a blanket round them. For- 
tunate was it for them that old ETerr possessed so much courage 
and sense, exactly when courage and sense were wanting, for we 
totteringroof Ihey hadiust left fell into the water, and was swc^ 
away. Serr now tried in vain to force a passage through the 
thatch into the next house, but, finding he could not do it, he 
attempted one of the windows with no better success. He was 
t^en seen to drop himself down from the eaves upon a small speck 
of ground, a little higher than the rest, close to the back wall of 
the houses. To that spot of groimd, where there was just ro<»n 
for them to stand, but not to move, he managed to get his wife and 
niece safely down. 

Among mose who could see all this goiog on was also a nephew of 
old Kerr*8, the brother of the Httle girl who was with Kerr and his 
wife; and he was half distracted by the sight. "Good Qrodl 
friends," he exclaimed, " wiU you allow human beings to perish 
before your eyes, and do nothing to give them help P If I had but 
a boat, I would try to save them. Will nobody give me a horse to 
go in search of one P" 

It has already been mentioned that a lady in the neighbourhood 
lent her horses to drag a boat to the place where it was wanted ; 
and in this boat it was that the Kerrs were taken from the dan- 
gerous spot on which they stood, before the brave men in the 
boat went on to Sandy Smith and his family, who, it wiU be 
remembered, had a few more yards of ground to stand upon than 
the Kerrs. The skill and coolness of these men, among whom 
was Straw Hat and Yellow Waistcoat, were witnessed by those on 
shore with admiration, and when they saw that they had crossed 
the dangerous currents, just in time to save the Kerrs, who had 
now only about three feet of earth left to stand upon, they ^ave 
them three hearty cheers. They were in no small degree rejoiced 
to see Kerr, and his poor wife, and the little girl, stowed safely 
into the boat ; but when, directly after, they saw the brave Yellow 
Waistcoat wading away, and sounding the depths with a pole, 
until he got to one end of the building, and then beheld him lay 
hold of a large ;pig, and throw it into the boat as easily as if it 
had been a rabbit, they were angry to think his life should have 
been risked for such a saving : but he must have been a ^ood- 
natured fellow, for it seems that the pig belonged to a poor widow, 
and was all the property she had left. 

When the frail boat, crossing again all the dangerous streams, 
arrived at the shore with the little party, they were received by 
many of their Mends with so much heart and rejoicing, that even 
old Kerr, who was known for his firmness by the name of old 
Eodney, could not help shedding a few tears among the rest, 
exclaiming in his homely Scotch, — " Hoot, toot, nonsei^aaV '^^'TtoaJl^. 
this o*t P Toots ! I canna stand this mail tlaasi^oxsL^Xi^SflrM^* ^^ • 
I maun just greet it out." 

e2 
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TLe boat next, with considerable difficnlly, reached a cottage 
smtmg alders, a little tray aboTe the bridge, m whivb were three 
failp lega old women, one of whom had been for yean bed-ridden. 
When the boat reached the hut, Yellote Waiatcoat knocked 
in the window, and entered with another of the boat's cnw- 
They found the inmates sitting on chairs, immersed in water, 
which was fonr feet deep in the house. They were nearij dead 
with cold, and conld not have existed many honiB louf^er. They 
were lifted through the window, and were soon, placed m safetar. 

To reach another family, conaisting of a poor invahd old man, 
hia infirm wife, their daaghter, and grandson, it was necesaary to 
carry the boat some distance, in order to launch it to another 
part of the flood. By the time the boat with ita crew reached the 
cottage, its western side was entirely gone, and the boat was 
poahed in at the gap- Not a sound was heard within, and they 
suspected that bIT were drowned ; but on looking throngh a how 
in a partition, they diecovcrod the unhappy inmates rooerted, like 
fowls, on the beams of the roof. Thej' were, one by one, trana- 
ferred safely to the boat, tialf dead with cold ; but the old man's 
mind, unable to withstand the agonizing apprcbenaiMis he had 
suffered, had become utterly deranged. 



|Mg ani t\t fjitii Cp-|astite. 



RSiSSFKABE. 




Ch. Jiut. 1 am asBnr«d, if I be measured nghtlf. 
Tour Majesl; hath no just cause to hate me. 

P. Henry. Ho! 
.Hoir misht a prince of my great hn^ ea forget 
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So great indignities you laid upon me P 
What ! rate, rebuke, and rou^y send to prison 
Th' immediate heir of England ! Was this easy P 
May this be wash'd in Lethe, and forgotten P 

Ch. Jv^t, I then did use the person of your father ; 
The image of his power lay then in me : 
And, in the administration of his law. 
Whiles I was busy for the commonwealth, 
Your highness pleased to forget my place. 
The majesty and power of law and justice. 
The image of the long whom I presented. 
And struck me in my very seat of judgment ; 
Whereon, as an offender to your father, 
I gave bold way to my authority. 
And did commit you. If the deed were ill. 
Be you contented, wearing now the garland. 
To have a son set your decrees at nought ; 
To pluck down justice from your awful bench ; 
To trip the course of law, and blunt the sword 
That guards the peace and safety of your person : 
Nay, more; to spurn at your most royal image. 
And mock your working in a second body. 
Question your royal thoughts, make the case yours ; 
Be now the father, and propose a son : 
Hear your own dignity so much profan*d ; 
See your most dreadful laws so loosely sUghted, 
Behold yourself so by a son disdained ; 
And then imagine me taking your part. 
And, in your power, so silencing your son : 
After this cold considerance sentence me ; 
And, as you are a king, speak in your state. 
What I have done that misbecame my place. 
My person, or my liege's sov'reignty. 

P. Kenry. You are right, JuSiice, and you weigh this 
weU; 
Tlierefore still bear the balance and the sword : 
And I do wish your honours majr increase, 
Till you do live to see a son of mine 
Offend you, and obey you, as I did. 
So shall I live to speak my father's words :— 
Happy am I, that have a man so bold, 
That dares do justice on my proper son : 
And no less happy, having such a son. 
That would deliver up his greatness so • 

Into the hand of justice. You did commit me : 

For which, I do commit into your hand 

The unstained sword that you have used to bear ; 

With this remembrance, — ^that you use the same 

With the like bold, just, and impartial spirit, 

As you have done 'gainst me. ^ete Sa tkj \ia3a.^% 
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You shall be 88 a father to my youth : 

My voice shall sound as you do prompt my ear ; 

And I will stoop and humble my intents 

To your weU-practis]d wise directions. 

And, princes all, believe me, I beseech you ;— 

My father is gone wild into his grave, 

For in his tomb lie my affections ; 

And with his spirit sadly I survive. 

To mock the expectation of the world ; 

To frustrate prophecies ; and to raze out 

Botten opinion, which hath writ me down 

After my seenung. The tide of blood in me 

Hath proudly flow*d in vanity, till now ; 

Now doth it turn and ebb back to the sea ; 

Where it shall miogle with the state of floods. 

And flow henceforth in formal majesty. 

Now call we our high court of parliament : 

And let us choose such limbs of noble counsel. 

That the great body of our state may go 

In equal rank with the best govem'a nation ; 

That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 

As things acquainted and familiar to us ; — 

In which you, father, shall have foremost hand. 

Our coronation done, we wiU accite, 

As I before remember'd aU our state, 

And (Heaven consigning to my good intents,) 

No prince, nor peer, shall have just cause to say. 

Heaven shorten Harry's happy life one day. 



THOMSON. 

These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of Thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks. Thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles. 
And every sense, and every heart is joy. 
Then comes Thy glory in the Summer-months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full peiHTection through the swelling year : 
And oil Thy voice in dreadful thimder speaks ; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
Bv brooks and groves in hoUow-whispering gales. 
Thy bounty shines in Autumn imconnn'd, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 



snnt OS THE SEABOSB. 

In Winter awM Tkon ! with clonds and stomB 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest Kll'd, 
Mtu'ertic daricneBB ! On the whirlwind's wing 
Eiding Bublime, Thou hid'st the world adore, 
And humblest Nature with Thj noiiheia blast. 




MjBteriouH round ! what skill, what force divine. 
Deep-felt, in tliese appear ! a simple train. 
Yet ao delightful mi* d, with sneh kind art. 
Such beauty and beneflcence combined ; 
Shade, unperceired, so softening into shade ; 
And all bo forming & harmonioug whole. 
That, aa they still succeed, they ravish still. 
But wandering oft, with rude unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not Tliee, marks not the mighty Hand 
That, ever-buEy, wheels the silent sphercK-, 
Works in the secret deep -, ahwrta BteKiiaii*, *&iks&^ 
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The fairproftisioii that o'erspreads the Spring'; 
iElings fiom the Sun direct the flaming Day ; 
Pee(& every creature ; hurls the tempest forth. 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the springs of life. * 

Nature, attend ! join, every living soul 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky, 
In adoration join ; and, ardent, raise 
One general song ! To Him, ye vocal gales. 
Breathe soft, whose Spirit in your freshness breathes 
O, talk of Him in solitary glooms, 
"Where, o*er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 
PlQs the brown shade with a religious awe. 
And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar, 
Who shake the astonish'd world, lift high to heaven 
The im;petuous song, and say from whom you rage. — 
His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills j 
And let me catch it as I muse along. 
Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound ; 
Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 
Along the vale ; and thou majestic main, 
A secret world of wonders in thyself, 
Sound His stupendous praise ; whose greater voice 
Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 
Soft roll your incense, herbs and fruits and flowers 
In mingled clouds to Him ; whose sim exalts. 
Whose breath perfumes you, and whosepencil paints. 
Ye forests, bend ; ye harvests, wave to Him ; 
Breathe your still song into the reaper's heart, 
As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 
Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep 
Unconscious lies, efiuse your mildest beams, 
Ye constellations, while your angels strike. 
Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 
Great source of day ! blest' ima^ here below 
Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 
IFrom world to world, the vital ocean round. 
On nature write with every beam His praise. 

The thunder rolls ! be hushed the prostrate world I 
While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 
Bleat out afresh, ye hills ; ye mossy rocks, 
Betain the sound ; the broad responsive low. 
Ye valleys, raise ; for the Great shepherd reigns ; 
And His imsuffering kingdom yet wul come. 
Ye woodlands, all awake ; a boundless song 
Burst from ihe groves ; and when the restless day 
Expiring, lars the warbling world asleep. 
Sweetest of birds ! sweet l^ulomela, charm 
The IJstenmg shades, and t^acb. \ke loi^Y^ 'Q3& '^siAa&^, ^ 
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Ye chief, for whom the whole creation smiles, 
At once the head, the heart, the tongue of all. 
Crown the great hymn ! In swarming cities vast, 
Assembled men to the deep organ join 
The long-resounding voice, oft-oreaking clear. 
At solemn pauses, through the swelling base j 
And, as each mingling flame increases each, 
In one united ardour rise to heaven. 
Or if you rather choose the rural shade. 
And find a fane in every sacred grove. 
There let the shepherd's lute, the virgin's lay. 
The prompting seraph, and the poet's lyre, 
Stni siQg the God of seasons as they roll. 
For me, when I forget the darling theme. 
Whether the blossom blows, the Summer ray 
Bussets the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams. 
Or Winter rises in the blackening east- 
Be my tongue mute, my fancy pamt no more. 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat. 

Should Fate command me to the farthest Tez^ 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes. 
Rivers unknown to song; where first the sua. 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to me: 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 
In the void waste as in the city full ; 
And where He vital breathes, there must be jo^'* 
When e'en at last Hie solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powen, 
Will rising wonders sing. I cannot go 
Where muversal love not smiles aroond. 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all tiieir suds; 
From seenung evil still educing good. 
And better thenoe sgain, and be&er stil]. 
In infinite progressioii. Bat I lose 
Myself in Him, in hfjtsJL iaeffiJblal 
Come, tlien, ezpraniTe mlnioe, muse His piiisQ. 



M 



gtologitsi froof of a f tits. 

Tmx Intcreitliig eitnel » from the adminble •■ Brldsraaler Tnatta' Of tU 
uoiBCDI (Mlosiit, aow Deaa ofW ' 




If it is admitted to be the high and peouliar priTileffe of om 
liiunan nature, and a devotional exercise of our most eialted facnl- 
ties, to eitend our thoughta towards immensity and into eteni^, 
to caze OD the maTreQouB beauty that peirades the nutterul 
wond, and U> comprehend. tWt ^tocw o( IoiuhIC wliidi tlte 
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Author of the universe has set before us in the visible works of hia 
creation ; it is clear that next to the study of those distant worlds 
which engage the contemplation of the astronomer, the largest and 
most sublime subject of physical inquiry which can occupy the 
mind of man, ana by far the most interesting, from the personal 
concern we have in it, is the history of the formation and structure 
of the planet on which we dwell, of the many and wonderful revo- 
lutions through which it has passed, of the vast and various changes 
•in organic life that have followed one another upon its surface, 
and of its multifarious adaptations to the support of its present in- 
habitants, and to the physical and moral condition of the human 
race. 

These, and kindred branches of inquiry, co-extensive with the 
very matter of the globe itself, form the proper subject of geolo^, 
diily and cautiously pursued, as a legitimate branch of inductive 
science : the history of the mineral kingdom is exclusively its own ; 
and of the other two great departments of nature, which form tha 
vegetable and animal Kingdoms, the foundations were laid in ages 
whose records are entombed in the interior of earth, and are reco- 
.vered only by the labours of the geologist, who, in the petrified 
organic remains of former conditions of our planet, deciphers do- 
cuments of the wisdom in which the world was created. 

Shall it any longer then be said, that a science, which unfolds 
such abundant evidence of the being and attributes of God, can 
reasonably be viewed in any other light than as the efficient auxi- 
liary and handmaid of religion? Some few there still may be, 
whoni timidity or prejudice, or want of opportunity, allow not to 
examine its evidence, who are alarmed by the novelty, or surprised 
by the extent and magnitude of the views which geology forces on 
their attention, and who would rather have kept closed the volume 
of witness, which has been sealed up for a^es beneath ihe surface 
of the earth, than impose on the student in natural theology the 
duty of investigating its contents ; a duty in which, for lack of ex- 
perience, they may anticipate a hazardous or a laborious task, but 
which by those engaged in it is found to afford a rational, and 
righteous, and deUghtful exercise of their highest faculties, in mul- 
tiplying the evidences of the existence, and attributes, and pro- 
vidence of God. 

The alarm, however, which was excited by the novelty of its 
first discoveries, has well nigh passed away ; and those to whom it 
has been permitted to be the humble instruments of their promul- 
gation, and who have steadily persevered, under the firm assurance 
that " truth can never be opposed to trutli," and that the works of 
God when rightly understood, and viewed in their true relations, 
and &om a right position, would at length be found to be in 
perfect accordance with his Word, are now receiving their high 
reward, in finding difficulties vanish, objections gradually wim- 
drawn, and in seemg the evidence of geology admitted into the liat 
of witnesses to the truth of the great fuadajx^eTiJwX. ^o^iN^c^^ ^"^ 
theology. 
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The whole oonrse of geological ingoiiy bIiowb that the phyBUil 
history of our globe, in which some have seen only waste, caacada^ 
and oonftision, teems with endless examples of economy, and Older, 
and design: and the result of all our researches, carried back , 
through the unwritten records of past time, has been to fix man 
ateaduy our assurance of iJie existence of One supreme Cresbor of 
-all thin^, to exalt more highly our conviction of the immeiinly of 
his perfections, of his might and majes^, his wisdom, and good- 
jiess, and all-sustaining providence ; and to penetrate our imde^ 
•standing with profound and sensible perception of the ''hig^ 
Teneration man's intellect owes to God." The earth from her dan 
foundations unites with the celestial orbs that roll through bomd- H 
less space, to declare the glory and show forth the praise of their 
.common Author and Preserver ; and the voice of natural religkm 
accords harmoniously with the testimonies of revelation, in asoib- 
ing the origin of the universe to the will of One eternal and dond- 
nant Intelligence, the Almighty Lord, and Supreme First Cause of 
all things that subsist, — " the same yesteroay, to-day, and for 
ever," — " before the mountains were brought forth, or even lis 
earth and the world were made, God from everlasting, and worid 
without end." 



(Bk to $mq. 

J, WjLSTOV. 

Joseph Wabton, the brother of Thomas Warton, was bom in 1792 ; died ia 
1800. He was, in 1776, appointed head master of Winchester School, wlileh he 
held for near thirty years. Although not ^aal to his brother as a poet, tii0 
I>olish and smoothness of his versification are not excelled. 

O parent of each lovely Muse, 
Thy spirit o'er my soul diffuse, 
O'er all my artless songs preside. 
My footsteps to thy temple guide, 
To offer at thy turf-built shnne, 
, In golden cups no costly wine, 
No murder'd fatling of the flock. 
But flowers and honey &om the rock. 

O nymph with loosely flowing hair. 
With buskin'd leg, and bosom bare, 
Thy waist with myrtle-girdle bound. 
Thy brows with Indian feathers crown'd ; 
Waving in thy snowy hand 
An all-commanding magic wand ; 
Of power to bid fresh gardens grow 
'Mid cheerless Lapland's barren snow« 
Whose rapid wings thy flight convey 
Through air, and over esxui and sea ; 



1 
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While the TariouB landacape lies 
ConapicuovLS to tiiy piercing eyes ; 
O lover of tiie desert, hail ! 
Say in what deep and pathleaa vale. 
Or on whB,t hoary mountain's Bide, 
'Midst falls of waters, you reaide, 
'Hidst hroken rDcks, a rugged scene, 
"With green and graaay dales between : 
'Midst forest dark of aged oak. 
Ne'er echoing with the woodman's stroke. 
Where never human art appear'd, 
HfoT e'en one atraw-roof d cot waa reac'd i 
Where Natore seems to sit alone, 
a craggy throne. 




Tell me the path, sweet wand'rer tell. 
To thy unknown, aoqiieater'd cellj 
Where woodbines cluster round the door. 
Where shells and moss o'erlay the floor ; 
And on whose top a hawthorn blows, . 
Amid whose t^ckly woreubou^ 
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Some nightingale still builds her nest. 
Each ev'ning warbling thee to rest. 
Then lay me by the haimted stream, 
Eapt in some wild, poetic dream ; 
In converse while methinks I rove 
With Spenser through a fairy grove ; 
Till, suddenly awaked, I hear 
Strange whisper'd music in my ear ; 
And my glad soul in bliss is drowned. 
By the sweetly soothrag sound ! 

Me, Goddess, bv the right hand lead, 
Sometimes through the yellow mead. 
Where Joy and white-rob'd Peace resort. 
And Venus keeps her festive court. 
Where Mirth and Youth each evening meet. 
And lightlv trip with nimble feet, 
Nodding tneir lily-crowned heads, 
Where Laughter rose-Kpp'd Hebe leads ; 
Where Echo walks steep hills among, 
Listening to the shepherd's song. 

Yet not these flowery fields of joy 
Can long my pensive mind employ : 
Haste, Fancy, from these scenes of folly. 
To meet the matron Melancholy 1 
Goddess of the tearful eye, 
That loves to fold her arms and sigh ! 
Let us with silent footsteps go 
To chamels and the house of woe ; 
To Gothic churches, vaults, and tombs. 
Where each sad night some virgin comes. 
With throbbing breast, and faded cheek. 
Her promised bridegroom's urn to seek ; 
Or to some abbey's mould'ring towers. 
Where, to avoid cold winter's showers. 
The naked beggar shivering Ues, 
While whistling tempests round her rise. 
And trembles lest the tottering wall 
Should on her sleeping infants fall. 

Now let us louder strike the lyre, 
Eor my heart glows with martial fire ; 
I feel, I feel, witii sudden heat, 
My big tumultuous bosom beat ! 
The tmmpet's clangors pierce mine ear, 
A thousand widows' shrieks I hear ; 
" Give me another horse 1" I cnr, 
Lo ! the base GtilHc squadrons ny — 

Whence is this rage P ^What spirit, say. 

To battle hurries me awayP 
'lis Fancy, in her fiery car. 
Transports me to the thickest war ; 
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There wliirls me o'er the hills of slain. 
Where Tumult and Destruction reign ; 
Where, mad with pain, the wounded steed 
Tramples the dying and the dead : 
Where giant Terror stalks around. 
With simen joy surveys the ^ound, 
And, pointing to th' ensangumed field. 
Shakes his dreadful gorgon shield ! 

O, guide me from this horrid scene, 
To high-arch'd walks and alleys green. 
Which lovely Laura seeks, to shun 
The fervours of the mid-day sun ; 
The pangs of absence, O, remove, 
For thou canst place me near my love ; 
Canst fold in visionary bliss. 
And let me think I steal a kiss. 
When young-eyed Spring profusely throws 
From her green lap the pink and rose ; 
When the soft turtle of the dale 
To Summer teUs her tender tale ; 
When Autunm cooling caverns seeks. 
And stains with wine his jolly cheeks ; 
When Winter, like poor pilgrim old. 
Shakes his silver beard with cold ; 
At every season let my ear 
Thy solemn whispers. Fancy, hear. 

O warm, enthusiastic maid. 
Without thy powerful, vital aid. 
That breathes an energy divine. 
That gives a soul to every line, 
Ne'er may I strive with lips profane 
To utter an unhallow*d strain ; 
Nor dare to touch the sacred string. 
Save when with smiles thou bid'st me sing. 

O, hear our prayer ! O, hither come. 
From thy lamented Shakspeare's tomb ! 
On which thou lov*st to sit at eve. 
Musing o'er thy darling's grave: 
O i^ueen of numbers ! once again 
Animate some chosen swain. 
Who, fill'd with imexhausted fire. 
May boldly strike the sounding lyre. 
Who with some new une^uall'd song 
May rise above the rhymmg throng ; 
O'er all our list'ning passions reign, 
O'erwhelm our souls with joy ana pain ; 
With terror shake, with pity move, 
Bouse with revenge, or melt with love. 
O deign t'attend his ev'ning walk. 
With him in groves and grottos \»W, 
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Teach him to scorn, with frigid art 
Feebly to touch th* enraptured heart. 
Like lightning let his m^hty verse 
The bosom's inmost foldings pierce ; 
With native beauties win applause. 
Beyond cold critics* studied laws: 
O let each Muse*s fame increase ! 
O bid Britannia rival Greece ! 



Mitt m Iwtento f p0S0p|m anJr frajtrtjoofs. 

SWIFT. 

This Satire (moulded after the manner of Rabelais* " Queen Whim's Ck>ort,") 
is an admirable attack upon the absurd experiments made in the middle ages, 
and even in Swift's own time. Indeed, the whole spirit of " Gulliver's Travels," 
from which it is taken, is directed against the lovers of the marvellous, whether 
in story-telling or in experiments. 

I was received very kindly by the warden, and went for many 
days to the academy. Every room hath in it one or more pro- 
jectors, and I believe I could not be in fewer than five huncured 
rooms. 

The first man I saw was of a meagre aspect, with sooty hands 
and face, his hair and beard long, ragged, and singed in several 
places. His clothes, shirt, and skin, were all of the saine colour. 
He had been eight years upon a project for extracting sun-beams 
out of cucumbers, which were to be put into vials hermetically 
sealed, and let out to warm the air in raw, inclement summers. 

He told me he did not doubt, in eight years more, that he 
should be able to supply the governor's gardens with sunshine at 
a reasonable rate ; but he complained that his stock was low, and 
entreated me to give him something as an encouragement to 
ingenuity, especially since this had been a very dear season for 
cucumbers. 

I made him a small present, for my lord had famished me with 
money on purpose, because he knew their practice of bej^ging from 
all who go to see them. I saw another at work to calcine ice into 
gunpowder, who likewise showed me a treatise he had written 
concerning the malleability of fire, which he intended to publish. 

There was a most ingenious architect, who had contriv^ a new 
method for building houses, by beginning at the roof, and working 
downwards to the foundation ; which he justified to me bv thi 
like practice of those two prudent insects, the bee and the 
spider. 

In another apartment I was highly pleased with a projector 
who had found a device of ploughing the ground with hogs, to save 
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the charges of ploughs, cattle, and labour. The method is this : in an 
acre of ground, you bury, at six inches distance, and eight deep, a 
quantity of acorns, dates, chestnuts, and other masts or vegetables, 
whereof these animals are fondest ; then you drive six hundred or 
more of them into the field, where in a few days they will root up 
the whole ground in search of their food, andnmke it fit for sowing, 
at the same time manuring it. It is true, upon experiment, they 
found the charge and trouble very great, and they had little or no 
crop. However, it is not doubted that this invention may be 
capable of great improvement. 

I went into another room, where the walls and ceiling were all 
himg round with cobwebs, except a narrow passage for the artist 
to go in and out. At my entrance, he called aloud to me not to 
disturb his webs. He lamented the fatal mistake the world had 
been so long in, of using silk worms, while we had such plenty of 
domestic insects, who iniinitely excelled the former, because they 
imderstood how to weave as well as spin. And he proposed 
further, that, by employing spiders, the charge of dyemg silks 
would be wholly saved ; whereof I was fully convinced when he 
showed me a vast number of flies mostbeautifidly coloured, where- 
with he fed his spiders, assuring us that the webs would take a 
tincture from them ; and as he had them of all hues, he hoped to 
fit everybody's fancy, as soon as he could find proper food for the 
flies, of certain gums, oils, and other glutinous matter, to give a 
fltrength and consistence to the threads. 

There was an astronomer who had undertaken to place a sun- 
dial upon the great weathercock on the town-house, by adjusting 
the annual and diurnal motions of the earth and sun, so as to 
answer and coincide with all accidental turning of the winds. 

I had hitherto only seen one side of the academy, the other 
being appropriated to the advancers of speculative learning, of 
whom I sh^ say something when I have mentioned one ulus- 
trious person more, who is called among them the universal 
artist. He told us he had been thirty years employing his thoughts 
for the improvement of human life. He had two large rooms full 
of wonderful curiosities, and fifbjr men at work : some were con- 
densing air into a dry, tangible substance; others, softening 
marble for pillows and pincushions ; others petrifying the hoofs of 
a living horse, to preserve them from foundermg. The artist 
himself was at that time busy upon two great designs ; the first to 
sow land with chaff", wherein he affirmed the true seminal virtue 
to be contained, as he demonstrated by several experin^ents, 
which I was not skilful enough to comprehend. The other was, 
by a certain composition of gums, minerals, and vegetables out- 
wardly applied, to prevent the growth of wool upon two youne 
lambs, and he hoped in a reasonable time to propagate the breed 
of naked sheep ail over the kingdom. 

We crossed a walk to the other part of the academy, wher^^^s^^. 
have already said, the projectors m specviiA^vr^ \5«rcM:^'««»S»i^. 
The first professor I saw was in a yexy \»i^<& itooTSi.^^^'nSsi. ^*=kJ^ 
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pnpils about liim. AiW salutation, observing me to look etaneeOr 
upon a &ame which took up the greatest part of both the lengu 
and breadth of the room, he said, perhaps I might wonder to see 
him employed in a project for improving speculatiye knowledge by 
practical and mechanical operations. But the world would soon 
be sensible of its usefulness, and he flattered himself that a more 
noble, exalted thought never sprang in any other man's head. 
Every one knew how laborious the usual metnod is of attaining to 
arts and sciences ; whereas, by his contrivance, the most ignorant 
person, at a reasonable charge, and with a little bodily labour, mi^ 
write books in philosophy, poetry, politics, law, mathematics, ana 
theology, without the least assistance from genius or study. He 
then led me to the frame, about the sides whereof aU his pupils 
fitood in ranks. It was twenty feet square, placed in the mi£lle 
of the room. The superficies was composed of several bits <rf 
wood, about the bigness of a die, but some larger than others. 
They were all linked together by slender wires. These bits of 
wood were covered on every square with paper pasted on them ; 
and on these papers were written all the words of their language, 
in their several moods, tenses, and declensions, but without any 
order. The professor then desired me to observe, for he was 
going to set his engine at work. 

The pupils, at his command, took each of them hold of an iron 
handle, whereof there were forty fixed round the edges of the 
frame, and giving them a sudden turn, the whole disposition of 
the words was entirely changed. He then commanded six and 
thirty of the lads to read the several lines softly, as they appeared 
upon the frame ; and where they found three or four words to- 
gether that might make part of a sentence, they dictated to the 
four remaining boys, who were scribes. This work was repeated 
three or four times, and at every turn the engine was so contrived 
that the words shifted into new places, as the square bits of wood 
moved upside down. Six hours a day the young students were 
employed in this labour; and the professor showed me several 
volumes in large folio, already collected, of broken sentences, whieh 
he intended to piece together, and out of those rich materials to 
give the world a complete body of aU arts and sciences, which, 
however, might be still improved, and much expedited, if the public 
would raise a fund for making and employing five himdred suoh 
frames in Lagado, and oblige the managers to contribute in common 
their several collections. He assured me that this invention bad 
employed all his thoughts from his youth ; that he had emptied 
the whole vocabulary into his frame, and made the strictest com- 
putation of the general proportion there is in books between the 
numbers of particles, nouns, and verbs, and other parts of speech. 

I made my humblest acknowledgments to this illustrious person 

for his great communicativeness, and promised, if ever I had tibe 

good fortune to return to my native countiy, that I would do him 

justice, as the sole inventor of this wonderPol machine, the form 

sod cootnysaice of which I desired leave to deUneate upon 'psq^es* 
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1 told him, althongH it were tlie custom of ottr learned in Europe 
to steal inventions from each other, who had thereby at least thit 
advantage, that it became a controversy which was the ri^ht ownei; 
yet I would taJ^e such caution that he should have me honour 
entire, without a rival. 

We next went to the school of languages, where threeprofessan 
sat in consultation upon improving that of their own country. 
The first project was to shorten discourse by cutting polysyllable! 
into one, and leaving out verbs and participles ; because, in realty, 
all things imaginable are but nouns. The other was a scheme for 
entirely abolishing all words whatsoever ; and this was urged as a 
great advantage in point of health, as well as brevity ; tor it is 
plain that every word we speak is, in some degree, a diminution of 
our lungs by corrosion, and consequently contributes to the shorten- 
ing of our lives. An expedient was therefore offered, that since 
words are only names for things, it would be more convenient for ^ 
men to carry about them such thin^ as were necessary to express 
the particular business they are to discourse on. And tms invention 
would certainly have taken place, to the great ease as well as 
health of the subject, if the women, in conjunction with the vulgar 
and illiterate, had not threatened to raise a rebellion, unless they 
might be allowed the liberty to speak with their tongues, afW the 
manner of their forefathers ; such constant, irreconcilable enemies 
to science are the common people. However, many of the most 
learned and wise adhere to the now scheme of expressing them- 
selves by things ; which hath only this inconvenience attending it, 
that if a man's business be very great, and of various kinds, he 
must be obHged in proportion to carry a greater bundle of things 
upon his back, unless he can afford one or two strong servants to 
attend him. 

I have often beheld two of those sages almost sinking under the 
weight of their packs, like pedlars among us, who, when they met 
in the streets, would lay down their loads, open their sacks, and hold 
conversation for an hour together ; then put up their implemmits, 
help each other to resume their burdens, and take their leave. 
But, for short conversations, a man may carry implements in h^ 

Eockets, and under his arms, enough to supply him, and in his 
ouse he cannot be at a loss ; therefore, the room where company 
meet to practise this art is full of all things ready at hand, requisite 
to iumish matter for this kind of artificial converse. 

Another great advantage proposed by this invention was, that 
it would serve as a universal language to be understood in aU 
civilized nations, whose goods and utensils are generally of the 
same kind, or nearly resembling, so that their uses mi^ht easily be 
comprehended. And thus ambassadors would be qualified to treat 
with foreign princes or ministers of state, to whose tongues they 
were utter strangers. 

In the school of political projectors I was but ill entertaifta^^-VJofe 
professors appearing, in my judgment, s^hotty o^afc oi ^iJassvi ^sje^»», 
which is a scene that never fails to make "Hi© TQ$^ww?SiS^ » ^\>sisafc 

s2 
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tinliappy people were proposing schemes for pNersnading monarchs 
to choose favourites upon the score of their wisdom, capacity, and 
virtue; of teaching ministers to consult the public good; of 
rewarding merit, great abihties, and eminent services ; of in- 
structing princes to know their true interest, by placing it on the 
same foundation with that of their people ; of choosing tor employ- 
ments persons qualified to exercise them ; with many other wild, 
impossible chimeras, that never entered before into the heart of 
man to conceive, and confirmed me in the old observation, that; 
there is nothing so extravagant and irrational which some philo- 
so^ers have not maintained for truth. 

3ut, however, I shall so far do justice to this part of the 
academy as to acknowledge that all oi them were not so visionanr. 
There was a most ingenious doctor, who seemed to be perfectfy 
versed in the whole nature and svstem of government. This 
illustrious person had very usefullv employed his studies in 
finding out efiectual remecQes for all diseases and corruptions to 
which the several kinds of public administration are subject l^y 
the vices or infirmities of those who govern, as well as by the 
licentiousness of those who are to obey. For instance, whereas 
all writers and reasoners have agreed that there is a strict 
imiveraal resemblance between the natural and political body, 
can there be anything more evident than that the health of both 
must be preserved, and the diseases cured, by the same pre- 
scriptions P 

It is allowed that senates and great councils are often troubled 
with redundant,* ebullient, t, and other peccantj humours ; with 
many diseases of the head, and more of the heart ; with strong 
convulsions ; with grievous contractions of the nerves and sinews 
in both hands, but especially the right ; with spleen,§ flatus, || 
vertigoes,ir and deliriums ;** with scrofolousft tumours, fall of 
fetidllprurulent§§ matter; with canine|||| appetites, and cruder 
nessnf ifof digestion ; besides many others needless to mention. 

This doctor therefore proposed, that upon the meeting of a 
senate, certain physicians should attend at the three first &y8 of 
their sitting, and at the close of each day's debate feel the pulses 
of every senator; after which, having maturely considered and 
consulted upon the nature of the several maladies, and the methods 
of cure, they should, on the fourth day, return to the senate- 
house, attended by their apothecaries, stored with proper medi- 
cines ; and, before the menibers sat, administer to each of them 
remedies according as their several cases should require; andf 

* Redundant^ superfluous, or excessire. t EbuUientf boiling over. 

t Peccant^ huTtfal. § 5p2een, ill-humour. 

g Hatus^ wind in the stomach, or other cavities of the body. 

^ Vertigoes t'dizzinesB in the head. ** Deliriums, wandering of the mind. 

" Scrq/kdouSt diseased in the neck, or the glands ; king's evil. 

ff Fetid t having an ofiTensive smell. §§ Puruleitity filled with offensive mftttct 

^Canine, belonging to a dog. ^^ GrudeneM,iDL\iecfectne8s. 
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according as these medicines should operate, repeat, alter, or omit 
them, at the next meeting. 

This project could not be of any great expense to the public, 
and might, in my poor opinion, be of much use for the dispatch 
of business in those coimtries where senates have any shsore in 
the legLBlatiye ^wer ; beget unanimity, shorten debates, open a 
few mouths which are now closed, and close many more which 
are now open: curb the petulancy of the young, and correct the 
positiveness of the old ; rouse the stupid, and damp the pert. 

Again, because it is a general complaint that the favourites of 

Srinces are troubled with short and weak memories, the same 
octor proposed that whoever attended a first minister, aiter 
having tola his business with the utmost brevity, and in the 
plainest words, should, at his departure, give the said minister a 
tweak by the nose, or tread on his corns, or pidl him thrice by 
both ears, or run a pin into his body, or pinch nis arms black and 
blue, to prevent forgetfulness ; and at every levee day repeat 
the same operation, until the business were done, or absolutely 
refused. 

He likewise directed that everjr senator in the great council of a 
nation, after he had delivered his opinion, and argued in the de- 
fence of it, should be obliged to give his vote directly contrary ; 
because, if that were done, the result would infallibly terminate in 
the good of the public. 

Wnen parties in a state are violent, he offered a wonderful con- 
trivance to reconcile them. The method is this : You take a hun- 
dred leaders of each party ; you dispose them into couples of such 
whose heads are nearest of a size ; then let two nice operators saw 
off the occiput of each couple at the same time, in such manner 
that the brain may be equally divided. Let the occiputs thus cut 
off be interchanged, applying each to the head of his opposite 
party-man. 

It seems, indeed, to be a work that requireth some exactness ; 
but the professor assured us, that, if it were dexterously per- 
formed, the cure would be infallible. For he argued thus : that 
the two half-brains being left to debate the matter between them- 
selves within the space of one skull, would soon come to a good 
understanding, and produce that moderation, as well as regularity 
of thinking, so much to be wished for in the heads of those who 
imagine they came into the world only to watch wid govern its 
motions : and as to the difference of brains in quantity or quality, 
among those who are directors in faction, the doctor assured us, 
from his own knowledge, that it was a perfect trifle. 




Herbick. 

Sweet conntry life to such unlinowii 

Wlioae lives are others ; not tlieir own ; 

But serving conrta and cities, be 

Leas happy, lena enjoying thee. 

Thou never plough st the ocean's foam 

To seek and bring rongh pepper home ; 

Hot to the Eastern Ind dost rove 

To bring from thence the scorched clove; 

Nor, with the loss of thy loved rest, 

Bring'st home the ingot from tlie west ; 

No, thy ambition's master-piece 

Flies no thought higher than a fleece ; 

Or how to pay thy hinds, and clear 

All acorea, and so to end the year : 

But walk'st about thine own dear bonnds. 

Not envying others' larger grounds ; 

For well thou know'st 't is not the extent 

Of land makes hfe, but sweet content. 

When now the co<^, the ploughman's horn. 

Calls forth the lily-wristea mom ; 

Then to thy corn-fields thou dost go, 

Which, though well soil'd, yet thon dost know 

That the best comfort for the lands 

Is the wise nukstei'a feet imd hsjids ; 
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There at the plough thou find'st thy team, 

"With a hind whisthng there to them ; 

And cheer'st them up, by singing how 

The kingdom's portion is the plough : 

This done, then to th' enamell'd meads 

Thou go'st, and as thy foot there treads. 

Thou seest a present god-like power 

Imprinted in each herb and flower ; 

And smeU'st the breath of great-eyed kine. 

Sweet as the blossoms of the vine ; 

Here thou behold'st thy large sleek neat 

Unto the dew-laps up in meat ; 

And as thou look'st the wanton steer. 

The heifer, cow, and ox draw near. 

To make a pleasing pastime there ; 

These seen, thou go'st to view thy flocks 

Of sheep safe from the wolf and fox, 

Ajid find' st their bellies there as fuU 

Of short sweet grass, as backs with wool ; 

And leav'st them, as they feed and fill, 

A shepherd piping on a hill. 

Por sports, for pageantry and plays, 

Thou hast thy eves and hoUdays ; 

On which the young men and maids meet^ 

To exercise their dancing feet, 

Tripping the homely country round, 

"With daffodils and daisies crown'd. 

Thj wakes, thy quintels, here thou hast. 

Thy May-poles too, with garlands graced. 

Thy ]ZM>rris-danee, thy Whitsun-ale, 

Thy shearing-feast, which never fail, 

Thy harvest home, thy wassail bowl, 

That's toss'd up after Fox i' th' hole. 

Thy mummeries, thy twelve-tide kings 

And queens, thy Christmas reveUings, 

Thy nut-brown mirth, thy russet wit. 

And no man pays too dear for it ; 

To these thou hast thy times to go. 

And trace the hare i' th* treacherous snow ; 

Thy witt;^ wiles to draw and get 

The lark into the trammel-net ; 

Thou hast thy cockrood, and thy glade. 

To take the precious pheasant made ; 

Thy Hme-twigs, snares, and pitfaUs, then 

To catch the pilfering birds, not men. 

O happy life ! if that their good 

Their husbandmen but understood ; 

"Who all the day themselves do please. 

And younglings, with such sports aa tVea» \ ;, 

And, lying down, have uou^t V «Sn!^afe . i 

Sweet sleep, that makes more a\a.OT^ X^D^a t^^qSk.- 
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Poicf. I hope we bIieiU have anotlier good d^ to-morrow, for 
the clonda are red in the west. 
PAut. I hare no donbt of it, for the red has a tint of parole, 
H<U. Do 70U know why this tint port«nds fine weadier r 
J'J^t. The air when dty, X believe, lelitwta more r6d, or heat- 
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makingj rays ; and as dry air is no^ perfectly transparent, they are 
a^ain reflected in the horizon. I have observed generalljr a coppery 
or yellow sunset to foretel rain ; but, as an indication of wet 
weather approaching, nothing is more certain than a halo round 
the moon, which is produced Iby the precipitated water ; and the 
larger the circle, the nearer the clouds, and, consequently, the 
more ready to fall. 

JELal, I have often observed that the proverb is correct— 

A rainbow in the morning is the shepherd's warning 

A rainbow at night is the shepherd's delight. « 

Can you explain this omen H 

JPhys. A rainbow can onljr occur when the clouds containing or 
depositing the rain are opposite to the sun, — and in the evening the 
rainbow is in the east, and in the morning in the west ; and as our 
heavy rains, in this climate, are usually brought by the westerly 
wind, a rainbow in the west indicates that the bad weather is on 
the road, by the wind, to us ; whereas the rainbow in the east 
proves that the rain in these clouds is passing from us. 

JPoict, I have often observed that when the swallows fly high, 
fine weather is to be expected or contiQued ; but when they fly low, 
and close to the ground, rain is almost surely approachihg. Can 
you account for this H 

ITal. Swallows follow the flies and gnats, and flies and gnats 
usually delight in warm strata of air ; and as warm air is lighter, 
and usually moister than cold air, when the warm strata of air are 
higher, there is less chance of moisture being thrown down from 
them by the mixture with cold air ; but when the warm and moist 
air is close to the surface, it is almost certain that, as the cold air 
flows down into it, a deposition of water will take place. 

JPoict, I have often seen sea-gulls assemble on the land, and 
have almost always observed that very stormy and rainy weather 
was approaching. I conclude that these ammals, sensible of a 
current of air approaching from the ocean, retire to the land to 
shelter themselves from the storm. 

Om. No such thing. The storm is their element; and the 
little petrel enjoys the heaviest gale, because, living on the smaller 
sea insects, he is sure to find his food in the spray of a heavy wave, 
and you may see him flitting above the edge of the highest surge. 
I believe that the reason of this migration of sea-gulls, and other 
sea birds to the land, is their security of finding food ; and they 
may be observed, at this time, feeding greedily on the earthworms 
and larvse, driven out of the ground by severe floods ; and the fish, 
on which they prey in fine weather in the sea, leave the surface 
and go deeper in storms. The search after food, as we agreed on 
a former occasion, is the principal cause why animals change their 
places. The diflerent tribes of the wading birds always migrate 
when rain is about to take place ; and I remember once, in Aaly, 
[laving been long waiting, in the end of March, for t,\\ft vjtks^^^ 
tihe double snipe in the Campagna of Ex>me, «^ iste»i\i ^i^\!|gci^ vq-^^^a^^ 
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on the 3rd of April, and the day after heavy rain set in» wliidi 
greatly interfered with my sport. The ynlture, upon the aame 
principle, follows armies ; and I have no doubt that the anguiy 
of the ancients was a good deal founded upon the obserration ot 
the instincts of birds. There are many superstitions of the YulgK 
owing to the same source. For anglers, in spring, it is always 
unlucky to see single magpies, but tico may be always regarded as 
a &yoiirable omen ; and the reason is, that in cold and stormy 
weather one ma^ie alone leaves the nest in search of food, the 
other remaining sitting u^on the eggs or the young ones ; but when 
two go out together, it is only when the weather is warm and 
mild, and favoiirable for fisliing. 

Poict The singular connections of causes and effects, to which 
you have just referred, make superstition less to be wondered at, 
particularly amongst the ^-iilgar ; and when two facts, naturally 
unconnected, have been accidentally coincident, it is not Bingi]Qa> 
that this coincidence should have been observed and registered* 
and that omens of the most absurd kind should be trusted in. In 
the west of England, half a century ago, a particular hollow noise 
on the sea coast was referred to a spirit or goblin, called Bucca, 
and was supposed to foretell a shipwreck ; the philosopher knows 
that sound Iravek much faster than currents in the air, and the 
sound always foretold the approach of a very heavy storm, which 
seldom takes place on that wild and rocky coast, without a ship- 
wreck on some part of its extensive shores, surrounded by the 
Atlantic. 

Phys, All the instances of omens you have mentioned are 
founded on reason ; but how can you explain such absurdities as 
Friday being an unlucky day, the terror of spilling: salt, or meeting 
an old woman? I knew a man, of very high dignity, who was 
exceedingly moved by these omens, and who never went out shoot- 
ing without a bittern's claw fastened to his button-hole by a 
ribbon, which he thought ensured him good luck. 

Poict These, as well as the omens of death-watches, dreain0» 
&c., are for the most part founded upon some accidental coinci- 
dence ; but spilling ot salt, on an uncommon occasion, may, as I 
have known it, arise from a disposition to apoplexy, shown by an . 
incipient numbness in the hand, and may be a fatal symptom; 
and persons, dispirited by bad omens, sometimes prepare tlte way 
for evil fortune ; for confidence in success is a great means of 
ensuring it. The dream of Brutus, before the field of Pharsalisi 
probably produced a species of irresolution and despondency whidi 
was the ;princi^al cause of his losing the battle : and I have heard 
that the illustrious sportsman to whom you referred just now, wss 
always observed to snoot ill, because he shot carelessly, after OBS 
of his dispiriting omens. 

SaL Ihave m life met with a few things which I found it im« 

possible to explain, either by chance coincidences or by natural 

connections : and I have known minds of a very superior class 

affected by them— persona in the habit of reaaoning deeply and 

profoundly, ^ 
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JPhys, In my opinion, profound minds are the most likely to 
think lightly of the resources of human reason ; and it is the pert 
superficial thinker who is generally strongest in «very kind ofun- 
belief. The deep philosopher sees chains of causes and effects so 
wonderfully and strangely linked together, that he is usually the 
last person to decide upon the impossibility of any two series of 
events being independent of each other ; and in science, so many 
natural miracles, as it were, have been brought to light— such as 
the fall of stones from meteors in the atmosphere, the disarming a 
thunder cloud by a metalLic point, the production of fire from ice 
by a metal white as silver, and the referring certain laws of motion 
of the sea to the moon — that the physical mquirer is seldom dis- 
posed to assert confidently on any abstruse subjects belonging to 
the ordeal of natural things, and stiU less so on those relating to 
the more mysterious relations of moral events and intellectual 
natures. 



gtsmptM Krf a SttWU iisgatant. 

BTJTLEB. 

He was in logic a ^eat critic. 

Profoundly skill'd in analytic ; * 

He could distinguish, and divide 

A hair 'twixt south and south-west side ; 

On either which he would dispute. 

Confute, change hands, and still confute ; 

He'd undertake to prove by force 

Of argument a man's no horse ; 

He'd prove a buzzard is no fowl. 

And that a lord may be an owl, 

A calf an alderman, a goose a justice. 

And rooks committee-men and trustees. 

He'd run in debt by disputation, 

And pay with ratiocination ; 

All this by syllogism, true 

In mood and figure,t he would do, 

For rhetoric, he could not ope 

His mouth, but out there flew a trope : J 

And when he happen'd to break ojff 

I'the middle of his speech, or cough, 

H* had hard words, ready to show why, 

And tell what rules he did it by ; 

Else, when with greatest art he spoke. 

You'd think he talk'd like other folk. 

* /. e. the sdence of redndng things or discourses to their component pcct8»> 
t Logical terms to denote the form in which an. argamsQX.Sa %\aX^^« 
t Figure of speech. 
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For all a rhetorician's rales 

Teach nothing bnt to name his tools. 

But, when he pleas'd to show't, his speech 

In loftiness or sound was rich ; 

A Babylonish* dialect, 

Which learned pedants much affect : 

It was a party-colour'd dress 

Of patch'd and piebald languages : 

'Twas English cut on Greek and Latin, 

Like fustian heretofore on satin. 

It had an odd promiscuous tone, 

As if he had tsdk'd three parts in one ; 

Which made some think, when he did gabble. 

He had heard three labourers of Babel ; 

Or Cerberus himself pronounce 

A leash of languages at once. 

Tliis he as volubly would vent 

As if his stock would ne'er be spent ; 

And truly, to support that charge. 

He had supplies as vast and large ; 

For he could coin or counterfeit 

New words, with little or no wit ; 

Words so debas'd and hard, no stone 

Was hard enough to touch them on ; 

And when with hasty noise he spoke 'em. 

The ignorant for current took *em : 

That had the orator, who once 

Did fiU his mouth with pebble stones. 

When he harangued, but known his phrase. 

He would have us*d no other ways. 



Bit ^qtx h ^aMq }d €\mli. 

ADDISOK. 

I AM always very well pleased with a cotmtry Sunday, and 
think, if keeping holy the seventh day were only a human institu- 
tion, it would be the best method that could have been thoujght of 
for the polishing and civilising of mankind. It is certain tiie 
country people would soon degenerate into a kind of savages and 
barbarians, were there not such frequent returns of a stated time, 
in which the whole village meet together with their best faces, and 
in their cleanliest habits, to converse with one another upon diffe- 
rent subjects, hear their duties explained to them, and join together 
in adoration of the Supreme Being. Sunday clears away tl^ rost 

* Babd-like, eonAised* 
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of the whole week, not only as it refreshes in their minds the 
notions of religion, but as it puts both the sexes upon appearing in 
lixeir most agreeable forms, and exerting all such qualities as are 
apt to ^ye them a figure in the eye of the village. A countiy 
fi^ow distinguishes himself as much in the churchyard as a citizen 
does upon the 'Change, the whole parish politics being generalhr 
discussed in that place either after sermon or before the b^ 
rings. 

My Mend Sir Eoger, being a good churchman, has beautified 
the inside of his church with soyeral texts of his own choosing. 
He has likewise given a handsome pulpit-cloth, and railed in the 
communion-table at his own expense. He has often told me, that 
at his coming to his estate he found his parishioners very irregular; 
and that in order to make them kneel, and join in the responses, 
he gave every one of them a hassock and a Common Prayer Book : 
and at the same time employed an itinerant singing-master, who 
goes about the country for that purpose, to instruct them rightly 
in the tunes of the Psalms, upon which they now very much value 
themselves, and indeed outdo most of the coimtry churches that I 
have ever heard. 

As Sir Eoger is landlord to the whole congregation, he keeps 
them in very good order, and will suffer nobody to sleep in it be- 
sides himself; for if by chance he is surprised mto a short nap at 
sermon, upon recovering out of it he stands up and looks about 
him, and if he sees anybody else nodding, either wakes them him- 
self, or sends his servants to them. Several other of the old 
knight's particularities break out upon these occasions. Sometimes 
he \\ill be lengthening out a verse in the singing Psalms half a 
minute after the rest of the congregation have done with it ; some- 
times when he is pleased with the matter of his devotion, he pro- 
nounces Amen three or four times in the same prayer ; and 
sometimes stands up when eveij body else is upon their knees, to 
count the congregation, or see if any of his tenants are missing. 

I was yesterday very much surprised to hear my old friend, 
in the midst of the service, calling out to one John Matthews to 
mind what he was about, and not disturb the congregation. This 
John Matthews, it seems, is remarkable for being an idle fellow, 
and at that time was kicking his heels for his diversion. This 
authority of the knight, though exerted in that odd manner whidi 
accompanies him in all the circumstances of life, has a veiy good 
effect upon the parish, who are not polite enough to see any&ng 
ridiculous in his behaviour ; besides that the general good sense 
and worthiness of his character make his friends observe these 
little singularities as foils that rather set off than blemish his good 
quahties. 

As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody presumes to stir till 
Sir Eoger is gone out of the church. The knight walks down from 
his seat in the chancel between a double row of his tenants, that 
stand bowing to him on each side; and evec^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^s^ss&. 
inquires how such a one's wife or mo^Q»x, ox ^oi\^> ^"^ l^J^ast ^a^ 
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whom he does not see at church ; which is undenBtoOd as m secret 
repriinand to the person that is absent. 

The chaplain has often told me, 4hat upon a oatedhising dar, 
when Sir Koger has been pleased with a bo^ that answers well, 
he has ordered a Bible to be given to him next day for bis 
encouragement, and sometimes accompanies it with a flitch of 
bacon to his mother. Sir Eoger has likewise added Ave pounds 
a year to the clerk's place ; and, that he may encourage the young 
fellows to make themselves perfect in the church service, has pro- 
mised upon the death of the present incumbent, who is Teiy dd* 
to bestow it according to merit. 

The fedr understanding between Sir Eoger and his chaplam, 
and their mutual concurrence in doing good, is the more remark* 
able, because the very next village is famous for the differences 
and contentions that arise between the parson and the 'squire, who 
live in a perpetual state of war. The parson is always preaching 
at the 'squire, and the 'squire, to be revenged on the parsoi^ 
never comes to church. Ihe 'squire has made all his tenaols 
atheists and tithe-stealers, while the parson instructs them every 
Sunday in the dignity of his order, and insinuates to them, in 
almost every sermon, that he is a better man than his patron. 
In short, matters are come to such an extremity, that Ihe 'squire 
has not said his prayers either in public or private this half-year; 
and the parson threatens him, if he does not mend his manness^ 
to pray for him in the face of the whole congregation. 

Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in Ihe country, are 
very fatal to the ordinary people ; who are so used to be dazzled 
with riches, that they pay as much deference to the understand- 
ing of a man of estate as of a man of learning ; and are Yerf 
hardly brought to regard any truth, how important soever it may he, 
that is preached to them, when they know there are several 
of Ave hundred a year who do not beheve it. 



Dn % @M of ^m. 

See through this air, this ocean, and this earth. 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, how high, progressive life may go ! 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend below! 
Vast chain of being ! which from God began. 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man. 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 
No glass can reach ; from Infinite to Ihee, 
Prom thee to nothing. On superior powers 
Were we to press, inferioi might on ours^ 



POPE* 
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Or in the Aill creation leave a void, 
Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroyed : 
From Nature's chain, whatever link you strike. 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

And, if each system in gradation roll, 
Alike essential to the amazing whole, 
. The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must fall. 
Let eajrth unbalanced from her orbit fly. 
Planets and suns run lawless through the sky ; 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurl'd. 
Being on oeing wreck'd, and world on world ; 
Heaven's whole foundations to the centre nod, 
And Nature trembles to the throne of God ; 
All this dread order break — for whom P for thee P 
Vile worm ! — Oh madness ! pride ! impiety ! 

What if the foot, ordain'd the dust to tread,' 
Or hand to toil, aspired to be the head? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear, repined 
To serve mera engines to the ruling mind P 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in this general frame : 
Just as absurd to mourn the tasks or pains. 
The great directing mind of all ordfuns. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the Soul ;* 
That changed through all, and yet in all the same. 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame ; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through aU life, extends through all extent. 
Spreads unmvided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, mforms our mortal part. 
As full, as perfect, as a hair in heart ; 
As fiill, as perfect, in vile man that mourns. 
As the rapt seraph, that adores and bums : 
To Him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, He bounds, connects, and equals all. 

Cease then, nor oedee imperfection name : 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows on thee. 
Submit. — In this, or any other sphere, 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear ; 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

This notion of the Jkity animating the nnivcrse is e^mmionl'i tnSXfiA^^^Vb^ 
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All nature is but art, unlmown to thee ; 

AH chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal ^ood : 

And, spite of pride, in emng reason's spite, 

One truth is dear, Whjlteyeb is, is biqht. 



(©« i\t 'gtfoxm^m of i\t CaltniaL 

BONNTCASTLS. 

This excellent scholar in arithmetic and general mathematics, died in 18}1. 
His books are still numbered among our standard treatises on such suljtiects. 



Among the Greeks, and other ancient nations, the length of the 
year was generally regulated by the course of the moon ; and 
their months were made to consist of twenty-nine and thirty 
days alternately, and their year of three hun&ed and ft^'-foor 
days : but as the time between two successive full moons is now 
Icnown to be twenty-nine days twelve hours forty-four minutes 
and three seconds, and the time the sun takes to move from one 
of the solstitial points to the same point again is three hundred 
and sixty-five days five hours forty-eight minutes and forty-nine 
seconds, it is evident that this computation, although it agreed 
tolerably well with the course of the moon, must yet have Deen 
extremely defective, the difference between the lunar year and 
the true solar year being more than eleven days. 

A reformation of this calendar was made in the year of Home 

708, under the reign of Julius Caesar ; and as it was computed 

that near ninety days had been lost by the former method d 

reckoning, these were now taken into the account, and ilie first 

J'ulian year was made to consist of four himdred and forty-fow 

dajs, which was therefore called the Year of Conftision. After 

this the beginning of the year was fixed to the first of Januaiyi 

«nd each of the months, except February, was divided into thirts 

or thirty-one days, as they are at present. The odd day, whici 

arises out of the six hours above-mentioned, was introduced int< 

the calendar every fourth year, bv reckoning the 24th of Februai] 

twice over : and as this day, in the old account, was Uie same ai 

the sixth of the calends of March, which had been long cde 

brated on account of the expulsion of Tarquin, it was caUec 

his-sexttis calendas Martii; from which we have derived ooi 

name of Bissextile or lea^ year. The Julian account, as tiu 

method of reckoning has since been called, though far supeno 

to any which preceded it, was, however, still imperfect; fof 

jis the time in which the sun performs his annual revolution is no) 

ex&ctly three hundred and sixty-five days six hours, but thM 
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handFed and sixiy-fiye da^s five hours forty-eight minntes and 
forty-nine seconds, the civil year must, therefore, have exceeded 
the solar year hy eleven minutes and eleven seconds, which, in the 
space of one hundred and thirty years, amounted to a whole da;| 
and consequently, in fortv-seven thousand four hundred and f 
years, the beginning of the year would have advanced forwj 
through all the seasons ; so that in half the space of time the summer 
solstice, according to the Julian calendar, would have fallen in the 
midst of winter, and the earth been covered with frost when the 
bloom of vegetation was expected. 

Among the first who discovered the imperfections of the Julian 
calendar were our countryman the Venerable Bede, Sacro Bosco, 
and E/Oger Bacon. Those great men, who were the ornaments of 
the times in which they lived, had observed that the true equinox 
preceded the civil one by about a day in a himdred and thirty 
years : and as the vernal equinox had been fixed in the year 3^ 
to the 21st of March, it was accordingly found that from this 
time to the year 1582, when the next reformation was efiected, the 
accumulated error amounted to about ten davs ; so that the vernal 
equinox was now found to happen on the 11th of March instead of 
the 21st, as it ought to have done had the Julian account agreed 
with the course of the sim. 

This constant anticipation of the equinox, which in the course 
of more than a thousand years, had become too obvious not to be 
noticed, demanded some alteration : and Pope Gregory XIII. had 
the honour of accomplishing what several preceding pontiffs and 
councils had attempted in vain. This was, therefore, called the 
Gregorian account, or new style, and is that which is now in use 
throughout Europe. 

The first object of the reformers was to correct the errors of 
the former methods of reckoning, and to make the length of the 
year agree more exactly with the course of the sun. For this pur- 
pose it was agreed that the ten days which had been rained by 
the old account should be taken from the month of October of the 
year then current, and the equinox brought back to the 21st of 
March. 

The difference between the old and new style occasioned in 
England much inconvenience; but popular prejudices greatly 
retarded the introduction of the reformed calendar, till the year 
1752, when an act of parliament was obtained for that purpose. 
And as a hundred and seventy years had elapsed since the Ure« 
gorian alteration took place, the old style had consequently gained 
above a day more upon the course of the sun than it had at that 
time ; it was therefore enacted, that, instead of cancelling ten 
days, as had been done by the Pope, eleven davs should be left 
out of the month of September ; and accordingly, on the second 
of that month the old style ceased, and the next day instead of 
being the third, was called the fourteenth. There is now a dif« 
ference of twelve days between the old and the tl^s^r %\^\<6« 
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8H1K8PXASS. 

Cog. Will yoa go see the order of the oooiseP 

JBru. Not I. 

Cos, I pray you, do. 

Bru. I am not gamesome : I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. 
Ijet me not hinder, Cassius, your desires ; 
m leave you. 

Cos. Brutus, I do observe you now of late : 
1 have not from your eyes that gentleness. 
And show of love, as I was wont to have : 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 

JBru, Cassius, 
Be not deceived : if I have veil*d my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am 
Of late with passions of some difference, 
Conceptions only proper to myself. 
Which give some soil, perhaps, to mv behaviours : 
But let not therefore my good friends be griev'd, 
(Among which number, Cassius, be you one) ; 
Nor construe any ftirther my neglect. 
Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 
Porgets the shows of love to other men. 

Cos. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your passion ; 
^ means whereof, this breast of mine hath Duried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face P ^ 

Sru* No, Cassius ; for the eye sees not itself, 
JBut by reflection from some other things. 

Cos. *Tisjust: 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no such mirrors, as will torn 
Tour hidden worthiness into your eye. 
That you might see your shadow. I have heard. 
Where many of the best respect in Some 
(Except immortal Csesar), speaking of Brutus, 
And groaning undemeaui tliis age s joke. 
Have wish'd that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Bru, Into what dangers would you lead mey CaadnSy 
That you would have me seek into myself 
!For that whidi is not in me P 

Cos, Therefore, good Brutus, be prepared to liear ; 
And since yoa know you cannot see yourself 
80 well aa by reflection, I, your glaas, 
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Will modestly discover to yourself 

That of yourself which yet you know not of. 

And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus ; 

Were I a oommon laugher, or did use 

To stale with ordinary oaths my love 

To every new protester : if vou know 

That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard. 

And after scandal them ; or if you know. 

That I profess myself in banqueting 

To all tne rout ; then hold mo dangerous. 

Bru, What means this shouting 1 I do fear the people 
Choose Cffisar for their king. 

Cos. Ay? do you fear it? 
Then must I think you would not have it so. 

JBru, I would not, Cassius ; yet I love him welL 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long? 
What is it that you would impart to me P 
If it be aught toward the general good. 
Set honour in one eye, and death i* the other. 
And I will look on death indiflP'rently : 
For let the gods so speed me, as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 

Cos. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutu?, 
As well as I do know your outward favour. 
Well, honour is the subject of my story. — 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but, for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thinff as I myself. 
I was bom as free as Csesar ; so were you ; 
We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold, as well as he. 
For onoe upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tiber chafing with his shores, 
Csesar says to me, " Dar'st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angryflood. 
And swim to yonder point P*— Upon the word. 
Accoutred as I was I plim^ed in. 
And bade him follow ; so, mdeed, he did. 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
But, ere we could arrive the ^int proposea, 
Csesar cried, " Help me, Cassius, or I sink." 
I, as ^neas, our great ancestor. 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so, from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Csosar : and this man 
Is now become a god : and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and muat\>end^D^\>o^, 

t2 
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If Csesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him, I cQd mark 

How he did shake: 'tis true, this god did shake, 

His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

And that same eye, whose bend does awe the world. 

Did lose its lustre : I did hear him ^oan : 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Eomans 

Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas ! it cried — Give me some drink, Titinius — 

As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me 

A man of such a feeble temper should 

So ffefc the start of the majestic world, 

And bear the palm alone. 

Bru. Another general shout ! 
I do believe that these applauses are 
For some new honours that are heap'd on Caesar. 

Cas. Why man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus ! and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
Men at some time, are masters of their fates ; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus and Csesar : What should be in that Caesar P 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
Write them together : yours is as fair a name ; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as weU; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure them, 
Brutus wiU start a spirit as soon as Caesar. 
Now, in the names of all the gods at once. 
Upon what meats does this our Csesar feed. 
That he is grown so great P Age, thou art shamed : 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods. 
When went there by an age, since the great flood, 
,But it was famed with more than with one man P 
When could they say, till now, that talked of Rome, 
That her wide walls encompassed but one man P 
O ! you and I have heard our fathers say. 
There was a Brutus, one that would have brook'd 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 
As easily as a king. 

Bru, That you do love me, I am nothing jealous : 
What you would work me to, I have some aim : 
How I have thought of this, and of these times, 
I shall recount hereafter : for this present, 
I would not (so wilii love I might entreat you) 
Be any farther mov*d. What you have said, 
J will consider ; what you have to say, 
I will with patience lieax *, and ^d d.^mi<d 
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Both meet to hear, and answer, snch high things. 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this ; 
Brutus hiad raider be a villager. 
Than to repute himself a son of 'Rpme 
Under such hard conditions, as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 

Cos. I am glad, that my weak words ' 
Have struck but this much show of fire from Brutus. 



CAPTAIN MABBTATT. 

It was the end of March, and the weather was mild for the 
season. Humphrey arrived at the pit, and it was sufficiently light 
for him to perceive that the covering had been broken in, and 
therefore, in all probability, something must have been trapped. 
He sat down and waited for daylight, but at times he thought he 
heard a heavy breathing, and once a low groan. This madfe him 
more anxious, and he again peered into the pit, but could not for a 
long while discover anything, until at last he thought that he could 
make out a human figure lying at the bottom. Humphrey called 
out, askii^ if there was any one there. A groan was the reply^ 
and now Humphrey was horrified at the idea that somebody had 
fallen into the pit, and had perished, or was perishing, for want of 
succour. Recollecting that the rou^h ladder which he had made 
to take the soil up out of the pit was against an oak tree, 
close at hand, he ran for it, and put it down the pit, and then 
cautiously descended. On his arrival at the bottom, his fears 
were found to be verified, for he found the body^ of a lad half- 
clothed, lying there. He turned it up as it was lymg with its face 
to the ground, and attempted to remove it and to ascertain if there 
was life in it, which he was dehghted to find was the case. The 
lad groaned several times, and opened his eyes. Humphrey was 
afraid that he was not strong enough to lift it on his shoulders and 
carry it up the ladder ; but on making the attempt, he found that 
from exhaustion, the poor lad*s body was so very light that he 
experienced no difficulty in getting up to the surface in safety. 

KecoUecting that the watering-place of the herd of cattle was 
not far off, Humphrey then hastened to it, and filled his hat half 
ftdl of water. The lad, although he could not speak, drank eagerly, 
and in a few minutes appeared much recovered. Humphrey gave 
him some more, and bathed his face and temples. The sun had 
now risen, and it was broad daylight. The lad attempted to speak, 
but what he did say was in so low a tone, and evident^in a foreign 
language, that Humphrey could not make it out. He therefore 
made signs to the lad that he was going awav, and would V^^Vsj^^ 
Boon ; and having, as he thought, made t^ie \aA. eoxK^rt^^sa^ *^ssaa^ 
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Hamplirey ran away to the cottage as fast as he ooidd; and as 
soon as he arrived, he called for Edward, who came out, and when 
Humphrey told him in few words what had hai^pened, Edward 
went mto the cottage again for some nulk and s(»zte caJce, while 
Humphrey put the pony into the cart. 

In a few moments they were off agpain, and soon arriyed at 
the pit-fall, where l^ey found the lad still lying where Humphriegr 
had left him. They soaked the cake in the miDc:, and as soon as ife 
was soft, gave him some ; after a time, he swallowed pretty freely, 
and was so much recovered as to be able to sit wo. Glliey then 
lifted him into the cart, and drove gentlv home to weir cottage* 

"What do you think he is, Edward? said Humphrey. 

" Some poor beggar lad, who has been crossing the forest." 
^ " No, not exacthr: he appears to me to be one of the Zingaroa or 
grosies, as they call them : he is very dark, and has black eyes and 
white teeth, just like those- 1 saw once near Amwood, when I was 
out with Jacob. Jacob said, that no one knew where they came 
from, but that they were all over the country, and that they were 
great thieves, and told fortunes, and played all manner of mcks." 

" Perhaps it may be so ; I do not think that he can speak 
English." 

'fl am most thankM to Heaven that I chanced this mominff to 
visit the pit-fall. Only suppose that I had found the poor boy 
starved and dead ! 1 should have been verv xmhappy, and never 
should have had any pleasure in looking at tne cows, as they would 
always have reminded me of such a melancholy accident," 

"Very true, Humphrey; but you have been saved that misfor- 
tune, and ought to be fateful to Heaven that such is the case* 
What shall we do with him now we have himP" 

" Why, if he chooses to remain with us, he will be very useful 
in the cow-yard," said Humphrey. 

" Of course," replied Edward, laughing, " as he was taken in. 
the pit-fall, he must go into the yard with all the others who were 
captured in the same way." 

" Well, Edward, let us get him aU right again first, imd then we 
will see what is to be done with him; periiaps he will refuse ta 
remain with us." 

As soon as they arrived at the cottage, they lifted the lad out of 
the cart, and carried him into Jacob's room, and laid him on the 
bed, for he was too weak to stand. 

Alice and Edith, who were much surprised at the new visitor, 
and the way in which he had been caught, hastened to get some 
gruel ready for him. As soon as it was r^idy, they gave it to the 
boy, who then fell back on the bed with exhaustion, and was soon 
in a sound sleep. He slept soun<fly aU that night; and the next 
morning, when he awoke, he appeared much better, al^oughveiy 
hungry. This last complaint was easy to remedy, and mexi the 
lad got up and walked into the sittins-room. 

" What^s your name P" said Humphrey to t&:u&\&^ 

" Pablo," replied ilie lad 
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Can you speak Englisli P** 

" Yes, little," replied he. 

** How did you Happen to fall into the pit P" 

"Not see hole." 

** Are you a gipsy P" 

" Yes, Gitano — same thing." 

Humphrey put a great many more questions to the lad, and eli- 
cited from him, in h^ imperfect Enghsh, the foUowing particulars. 

That he was in company with several others of his race, going 
down to the sea-coast on one of their usual migrations, and that ihey 
had pitched their tents not far from the pit-iaU. That during tlie 
night he had gone out to set some snares for rabhits, and going 
back to the tents, it being quite dark, he had fallen into tholiole. 
That he had remained there three days and nights, having in vain 
attempted to get out. His mother waa with the party of gipsies 
to which he belonged ; but he had no father. He did not Imow 
where to follow the gang, as they had not said where they were- 
going, farther than to the sea-coast. That it was no use looking 
for them ; and that he did not care much about leaving them, as 
he was very unkindly treated. In reply to the question as to 
whether he would like to remain with them, and work with them 
on the farm, he replied, that he should like it very much if they 
would be kind to him, and not make him work too hard ; that he 
would cook the dinner, and catch them rabbits and birds, and make 
a great many things. 
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FBOFESSOB WILSON. 

Magnificent creature ! so stately and bright ! 

In the pride of thy spirit pursuing thy flight; 

Tor what hath the child of the desert to dread, 

Wafbing up his own mountains that far beaming head; 

Or borne like a whirlwind down on the vale ! — 

Hail ! king of the wild and the beautiful ! — ^hail ! 

Hail ! idol divine! — whom nature hath borne 

O'er a hundred hill tops since the mists of the mom, 

"Whom the pilgrim lone wandering on mountain and moor. 

As the vision gUdes by him, may blameless adore; 

For the joy of the happy, the strength of the free. 

Are spread in a garment of ^lory o'er thee, 

Up ! up to yon cliff! like a king to his throne ! 

O'er the black silent forest piled lofty and lone— 

A throne which the eagle is glad to resign 

Unto footsteps so fleet and so fearless as thine. 

There the bright heather springs up in love of thy breas^ 

Xo I the clouds in the depths of tUe sky sse at rest i 



ADDBEI8 TO A VILD DXEB, 

And tlie nee of the wild winda is o'er on the hill 
In the hnsb. of the monntunB, ye antlers, lie Btill ! — 
Though your branches now toM in the atorm of delight 
Like the arms of the pine on yon eheltorleaH tieight, 
One moment — thou bright apparition — delay ! 
Then melt o'er the crags, like the eun &om the daf . 




A Btresm in a. clear pool that endeth its raise — 

A dancing n^ chaiu'd to one sonshiny place — 

A cloud by the winds to calm solitude dnven — 

A hurricane dead in the sdence of heaven. 

Fit couch of repose for a pilgrim like thee : 

Magnificent prison enclosing the free ; 

With rock wall- encircled— with precipice crown' d— 

Which, awoke by the sun, thou canst clear at a bound. 

'Mid the fern and the heather kind nature doth keep 

One bright spot of green for her favourite's (deep; 

And close to that covert, as clear to the skies, 

When their blue depths are cloudless, a httle lake lies, 

Where the creature at rest can his image behold, 

Loolung up through the radiance, u br^j^bt uA «&\yJA. 
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Yes : fierce looks thy nature, e*en Hnsli'd in 
In the depths of thy desert regardless of foes, 
Thy bdid antlers call on the hunter afar. 
With a hao^ty defiance to come to the war. 
No outrage is war to a creature like thee ; 
The bogle-horn fills thy wild spirit with glee. 
As thou beareat thy neck cm the win^ ci^he wind. 
And the laggardly gaze-hound is toiling behind. 
In the beams of thy forehead, that gliS»r with deaili. 
In feet that draw power £rom the touch of the heatia^ — 
In the wide raging torrent that lends thee its roar, — 
In the cliff that once trod must be trodden no more, — 
Thf trust — *mid the dangers that threaten thy reign : 
— But what if the stag on the mountain be slain P 
On the brink of the rock — ^lo ! he standeth at bay. 
Like a victor that falls at the close of the day — 
While the hunter and hound in their terror retreat 
Prom the death that is spum'd from his furious f€»et ; — 
And his last cry of mger comes back from the skies, 
As Nature's fierce son. in the wiLdemeflB dkm. 



jLKOimCOITB. 

The Chief Consul had resolved upcm conducting in person, one 
of the most adyentnroBS ^QLterprises recorded in the history of war. 
The formation of the anooy of^reserre at Dqoh was a mere deoeit 
A numerous staff, indeed, assembled in that town ; and the pie- 
paration of the muniiioiis of war proceeded there and elsewhere 
with the utmost energy : but the troops collected at Diion wcare 
few ; and, — ^it being universally circulated and believed, tnat th^ 
were the force meant to re-establish the once glorious army of 
Italy, by marching to the head-quarters of Massena at Genoa,— 
the Austrians received the accounts of their numbers and appear- 
ance, not only with indifference but with derision. Boonaperte, 
meanwhile, had spent three months in recruiting his armies 
throughout the interior of France ; and the tro^^, ly means of 
which it was his purpose to change the face of affairs besrond the 
Alps, were already marching by different routes, each detaehment 
in total ignorance of the other's destination, upon the tearxitocy of 
Switzerl^d. To that quarter Buonaparte had already sent forward 
Berthier, the most confidential of his military fri^ids, and other 
officers of ilie highest skill, with orders to reconnoitre the Tsrioiu 
passes in the great Alpine chain, and make every other preparatioa 
for the movement, of which thej alone were, as yet, in the aearet 
liie /Btotesmen who yentured, even after Brumure^ to oppose 
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ike investitare of Buonaparte with tlie wHole power of the state, 
had, at first (as we have seen), attempted to confine him to ih» 
military department; or so arrange it that his orders, as to ci?il 
affairs, should, at least, not be absolute. Failing in this, th^ liiea 
proposed that the Chief Consul should be incapable of headmg an 
army in the field, without abdicating previously his magistracj: 
and, to their surprise, Napoleon at once acceded to a propoeitioa 
which, it had been e:n>ected, would rouse his indignation. It now 
turned out how much the saving clause in question was worth. 
The Chief Consul could not, indeed, be general-in-cliief of an annj; 
but he could appoint whom he pleased to that post ; and there was 
no law against his bein^ present, in his own person, as a spectator 
of the campaign. It signified little that a Berthier should write 
himself commander, when a Napoleon was known to be in Hm 
camp. 

It was now time that the great project should be realised. The 
situation of the " army of Italy" was mo«t critical. After a^ 
of petty engagements, its general saw his left wing (under Suchet) 
whoUy cut on from his main body ; and, while Sucnet was foroea 
to retire behind the Var, where his troops had the utmost diffi- 
culty in presenting any serious opposition to the Austrians, Mas- 
sena had been compelled to throw himself with the remainder into 
Grenoa. In Ui&t city he was speedily blockaded by the Austrian 
general Ott ; while the imperial commander-in-chief, Melas, ad- 
Tanced, with 30,000, upon Nice-;-of which place he took possesskm 
on the 11th of May. The Austrians, having shut up Massena, and 
weU knowing the feebleness of Suchet*s division, were in a deli- 
rium of joy. The gates of France appeared, at length, to be opm 
before them ; and it was not such an army of reserve as had 
excited the merriment of their spies at Dijon that could hope to 
withstand them in their long-meditated march on Provence— 
where Pichegru, as they supposed, was prepared to assume the 
command of a numerous body of Eoyalist insurgents, so soon 
as he should receive intelligence of their entrance into France. 
But they were soon to hear news of another complexion hem 
whence they least expected it — from behind them. 

The Chief Consul remained in Paris imtil he received Berthier's 
decisive despatch from Greneva — it was in these words : " I wish 
to see you here. There are orders to be given by which three 
armies may act in concert, and you alone can give them in the 
lines. Measures decided on in Paris are too late." He instantly 
quitted the capital ; and, on the 7th of May, appeared at Diijon. 
where he reviewed, in great form, some 7000 or 8000 raw aiid 
half-clad troops, and conmiitted them to the care of Brone. The 
spies of Austria reaped new satisfaction from this consular reyiew: 
meanwhile, Napoleon had halted but two hours at D\jon ; and, 
travelling all mght, arrived, the next day, at Greneva. Here he 
was met Dy Marescot, who had been employed in exploring the 
wild passes of the Great St. Bernard, and received from hiT^ an 
appalling picture of the difficulties of marching an army by f h f^ 
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jronte into Italy. *' Is it possible to pass P" said Napoleon, cattily 
the engineer's narratiye short. " The thing is bareJy possible, 
answered Marescot. " Yery well," said the Chief Consul, ** en 
avant" — let us proceed. 

While the Austrians were thinking only of the frontier where 
Suchet commanded an enfeebled and dispirited division— destined* 
ai9 they doubted not, to be re-inforced by the army, such as it was, 
of Dijon, — the Chief Consul had resolved to penetrate into Italy, 
a^ Hannibal had done of old, through aU the dangers and diffioul* 
ties of the great Alps themselves. The march on the Var and 
G^noa might have been executed with comparative ease, and 
might, in all likelihood, have led to victory ; but mere victory 
would not suffice. It was urgently necessary that the name of 
Buonaparte should be surrounded with some blaze of almost super* 
natural renown ; and his plan for purchasing this splendour was to 
rush down from the Alps, at whatever hazard, upon the rear of 
Melas, cut off all his communications with Austria, and then force 
him to a conflict, in which, Massenaand Suchet being on the other 
side of him, reverse must needs be ruin. 

For the treble purpose of more easily collecting a sufficient stock 
of i>rovisions for the march, of making its accomplishment more 
rapid, and of perplexing the enemy on its termination, Napoleon 
determined that his army should pass in four divisions, by as many 
separate routes. The left wing, imder Moncey, consisting of 
15,000 detached from the army of Moreau, was ordered to debouche 
by the way of St. Grothard. The corps of Thureau, 5000 strong, 
took the direction of Mount Cenis : that of Chabran, of similar 
strength, moved by the Little St. Bernard. Of the main bodyi 
consisting of 35,000, the Chief Consul himself took care ; and he 
reserved for them the gigantic task of surmounting, with the artil- 
lery, the huge barriers of the Great St. Bernard. Thus along the 
Alpine Chain — from the sources of the Bhine and the Bhone to 
Isere and Durance — about 60,000 men, in all, lay prepared for the 
adventure. It must be added, if we would form a fair conception 
of the enterprise, that Napoleon well knew not one-third of these 
Znen had ever seen a shot fired in earnest. 

The difficulties encountered by Moncey, Thureau, and Chabran* 
will be sufficiently understood from the narrative of Buonaparte's 
own march. From the 15th to the 18th of May all his columns 
were put in motion : Lannes, with the advanced guard, cleared the 
way before them; the general, Berthier, and the Chief Consul 
himself, superintending the rear-guard, which, as having with it 
the artillery, was the obiect of highest importance. At St. Pierre 
all semblance of a road disappeared. Thenceforth an army, horse 
and foot, laden with aU the munitions of a campaign, a park of 
forty field-pieces included, were to be urged up and along airy 
ridges of rock and eternal snow, where the goatherd, the hunter of 
the chamois, and the outlaw-smuggler are alone accustomed t^ 
venture ; amidst precipices where 5) slip aioo\*S& \<fe^V5s\.\\>«^«^^ 
glaciers from which ihe percussion o£ ain»akftV^o\i \s^ o'&««i.««sSa.-' 
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cieni to kml m svidmche; menm bottomleaB chamf eakedow 
wiUkfioitaraiovr-dnft; mnd farealliiiig 



■« Tlie diflealt air oTtlie ieed momtaiB-tap, 
Where the biidt dare BOt boa 
Flits oner tlie herUev graaite.' 



Where tlfte bods dare BOt bnild, nor inaeett iriii|r 



The tnmiport of the artilkiymiid ammiiiiitMmiras the mosfc £fr 
eoh point: ud to tliifl, aeootdingly, the Chief Gc»8iil gif« hm 
pencxud Baperintendenoe. The guns were dismoanted, gnank 
into the tmnkfl of troee hollowed oat so as to suit eadi caifln^ 
and then dragged on b^ sheer straigth o£ muscle — ^not less An 
an hundred soldiere being sometimes hamewydto asingle caanoii 
Hie carriages and wheels being taken to pieces, wrere shug <■ 
pcAcB, and borne <ri men's shoulders. l%e powder andm* 
packed into boxes of fir-wood, fonned the ladins^ of all iki 
mules that could be cdlected over a wide ran^ of the Aigm 
countrir. These preparations had been made during the weA 
that elapsed between Buonaparte's arrival at Genera and iki 
commencement of Lannes' march. He himself tzayelled, sons* 
times on a mule, but mostly on foot, cheering on the aoldien who 
had the burden of the great guns. The fiUague uiiderg<(Hie ii not 
to be described. Tlie men in front durst not halt to breathe, h^ 
cause the least steppage there might have thrown the cohmB 
behind into confusion, on the brink of deadly precipiGes; and 
those in the rear had to flounder knee-deep, through snow and ioe 
trampled into sludge by the feet and hoo& <^ the preoedinff difi- 
sions. Happily the march of Napoleon was not harassed, like 
that of Hannibal, by the assaults of living enemies. The mooa- 
taineers, on the contrary, flocked in to reap the liberal rewwdi 
which he offered to aU who were willing to lighten the dmdgeiy 
of his troops. 

On the 16th of May, NaxK>leon slept at the oonyent of St. Maa- 
rioe ; and, in the course of the four following days, the whole annj 
passed the Great St. Bernard. It was on the 20tn that Buonaparte 
himself halted an hour at the convent of the HoraitellerB, whi<^ 
stands on the summit of this mighty mountain. The good fathen 
of the monastery had furnished every soldier as he passed with a 
Ixmcheon of bread and cheese and a glass of wine ; and, for this 
seasonable kindness, they received the warm acknowledpnents of 
the chief .f It was h^ that he took his leave of a peasant youth, who 
had walked by hrm as his guide, all the way from the convent of St 
Maurice. Napoleon conversed freely with the young man, and was 
much interested with his simplicity. At parting, Buoni^parte asked 

• Bynm'a'' Manned." 

f The worthy Hospitallers of St. Bernard have statioiied tfaflmselfoa on fbtt 
wild emineneet for the purpose of «.W«vV8Ctixi|^ the miaoT' of tray^ora lost sr 
bewildered amidst the iieigb\)ouxia« defiVeb. TVks^ «OL\«tVa2ai «w\M3L^d<»9^ 
of extraordinary sagacity, w^o roam oN«t ^V'^^J^^tJSS^ 
gueatly drag to light and safety plVBraiiaw^o\iw^V8«^^«»^^ 
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^tdde some particulars about liis personal situation; and, having 
rd his reply, gave him money and a billet to the head of the 
lastery of St. Maurice. The peasant dehvered it accordingly, 
L was surprised to find that, in consequence of a scrap of writing, 
Lch he could not read, lus worldhr comforts were to be perma- 
Ltly increased. The object of this generosity remembered, 
ertheless, but little of his conversation with the Consul. He 
eribed ]N'^oleon as being "avesyduk maa" (this was the 
ict of the l^rrian son), and haviog an eye tSiat, notwithstanding 
affability, he could not encount^ witbout a a&ae of fear. The 
y saying of the hero which he treasured in his memorv was, " I 
re spdled a hat «BKmg your mountains : well, I shall find a new 
) on iiie other aide." — ^Xnus spoke Napoleon, wrm^^^ the rain 
m his coveiiw aa he approa(£ed the nospioe of St. ABmard. — 
e guide descnbed, however, very stirildiiglj^ the ^Eeeto cdi Buo- 
>arte'8 appewance and voice, when sa^ obstacle cbedced the 
ranoe of na soldiery along that feazful wilderaess which is called 
phaticaUy, ** Tbe valley of Desolation." A single look or word 
9 comaaoBly Bufidboit to set all in motion again. But if the way 
isented aooote mew and apparentiy insuperable difSculirr, the 
oaol bade tJie drums beat and the tmm^eia sound, as if for the 
urge; aad tibis never failed. Of such gafiant temper were the 
rita ^idikik Napoleon had at command, and with such admirable 
11 did he widd them ! 

!)n the IflHithe vanguard, under Lannes, veached the beautiM 
e of Aonta, and the other <^visions descended rapidly on their 
tstOTB. This part of the progress was not less difficult than the 
ent odfoie. ^e horses, mutes, and guns, were to be led down 
3 slij^peiy 0teep after another--«nd we mi^ judge with what 
dous care, aince Napoleon himself waa ozioe eont^ted to slide 
irly a hnadied yards togeth^, seaied. 
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GRAY. 

Thb enrfew tofli &a bell of pntBif dasr. 
The k>wrag keid wi&db dD<m^ o'er the lei» 

The ploBgkiBaa hcmeward pkna kii weai^- wi^. 
And leaves the weiM to <ta.rkfieaH cad to me. 

Now fades the ^Ummering landscape on the sight. 

And all the air a solemn stillness hoids. 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantied tower, 

The moping owl does to the moon. coTti^\aa2CL 
Of such as, wandering near lier Becte\»\iQ^^'^> 
Molest her ancient solitary xeigxi. 
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Beneath those nigged elms, ih&t yew-tree's shadfl^ 
Where heaves ike turf in many a mould'ring heuip, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The mde forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed. 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum. 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 
No children run to Hsp their sire's return. 

Or dimb his knees ttie envied kiss to share. 

Ofb did the harvest to their sickle yield. 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile. 

The short and'simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 

Await alike th' inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long-drawn aisle, and fretted vault. 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust. 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 

Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have sway'd. 
Or wak'd to ecstasy the living Tyre : 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne'er unroll ; 

ChiU penury repress'd their noble rage. 
And froze the genial ciurent of ^e soul. 

Full many a Gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfatJiom'd caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a Flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village-Hampden, that with dauntleiB!&\))Tft»^ 
The little ^nraat oi \a& ^h^^^a ^wx^^iaXaci^ 
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Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 
Some CromweU, guiltless of his Country's blood. 

Th' applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and nun to despise. 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbad : nor circumscrib'd alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd ; 

Forbad to wade thro' slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the Gates of Mercy on Mankind, 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide. 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame. 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at me Muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 
Their sober wishes never leam'd to stray ; 

Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet ev'n these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail Memorial stiU erected high, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by th' unletter'd Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply : 
And many a holy Text around she slrews. 

That teach the rustic moralist tp die. 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resign'd. 

Left the warm preciQcts of tne cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing ling'ring look behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

Ev'n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Ev'n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For Thee, who, mindful of th' unhonour'd Dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kinored spirit shall inquire thy fate, — 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing ydth hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn ; 

" There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreaths its old fantastic roots so high. 
Sis listless length at noon-tide would he stretchy 
And pore upon the bxook, \3aafc babbles by. 
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** Hard hj yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Mutt'nn^ his wavward fancies, would he rove ; 

Now drooping, woral-wan, like one forlorn, 
Or craz*d with care, or cross'd in hopeless love. 

'* One mom I miss'd him from the custom*d hill. 
Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree ; 

Anotiier came ; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 

** The next, with dirges due in sad array 

Slow through the church-way path we saw hun borne,— 
Approach and read, for thou canst read, the lay 

Urav'd on the stone beneath yon aged thom,'^ 

1:he epitaph. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A Youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown : 

Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth. 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

iLarge was his bounty, and his soul sincere. 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 

Hegave to MiseryJaU he had) a tear. 

He gain*d from Heaven ('twas all he wish'd) a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode» 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The Bosom of his Father and his God. . 



60UTHEY. 

The French fleet arrived at Alexandria on the first of July, 1798, 
and Admiral Brueys, not being able to enter the port, which time 
and neglect had ruined, moored the ships in AbouHr Bay, in a 
strong and compact line of battle ; the headmost vessel, according 
to his own accoimt, being as close as possible to a shoal on the 
north-west, and the rest of the fleet forming a kind of curve along 
the line of deep water, so as not to be turned by any means in 
the south-west. 

The advantage of numbers, both in ships, guns, and men, was 
in favour of the French. They had thirteen ships of the line and 
four frigates, carrying 1196 guns, and 11,230 men. The English 
liad the same number of ships of the line, and one fifty-gun ship, 
carrying 1012 guns, and 8068 men. The English ships were «1L 
seventy-fours: the French had three eigjafc^-^oca. ^Sks^^^ ^sa^ ^sv^a 
three-decker of one hundred and twenty . 
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Dming the whole pursnit it had been Nelson's practice, when* 
ever circumstances would permit, to have his captains on board 
the Vanffuardf and explain to them his own ideas of the different 
and bcHBt modes of attack, and such plans as he^roposed to execute 
on fidling in with the enemy, whatever their situation might be. 
There is no xK>8sible position, it is said, which he did not take 
into consideration. His officers were thus ^illy acquainted witiii 
his principles of tactics ; and such was his confidence in their 
abilities, that the only thing determined upon, in case they should 
find the French at anchor, was for the ships to form as most 
convenient for their mutual support, and to anchor bv the stem. 
" Eirst gain your victory," he said, " and then make me best use 
of it you can." The moment he perceived the position of the 
!Frencn, tiiat intuitive genius with which Nelson was endowed 
displi^ed itself; and it instantly struck him that where there was 
room for an enemy's ship to swmg there was room for one of ours 
to anchor. The plan which he intended to pursue, therefore, wa* 
to keep entirely on the outer side of the French line, and station 
his ships, as far as he was able, one on- the outer bow and another 
on the outer quarter of each of the enemy's. Captwn Berry, 
whm he oomprehended the scope of the design, exchumed with 
transjport, " If we succeed, what will the world say P" " There is 
no if in. the case," replied the admiral ; " that we shall succeed 
is certain — who may live to tell the story, is a very difierent 
question." 

As the squadron advanced, they were assailed by a shower of 
shot and shell from the batteries on the island, and the enemy 
opened a steady fire from the starboard side of their whole line, 
within half gunshot distance, fuU into the bows of our van ships. 
It was received in silence ; the men on board every ship were 
employed aloft in furling sails, and below in tending the braces, 
and making ready for anchoring; — a miserable sight for the 
French, who, with aU their skill and all their courage, and all 
their advantages of number and situation, were upon that element 
on which,.when the hour of trial comes, a Frenchman has no hope. 
Admiral Bru^s was a brave and able man; yet the indehole 
character of his coimtry broke out in one of his letters, wherein 
he delivered it as his private opinion that the English had missed 
him, because, not being superior in force, they did not think it 
prudent to try their strength with him. The moment was now 
come in which he was to be undeceived. 

A French brig was instructed to decoy the English, by 
manoBuvring so ^ to tempt them towards a shoal lying off the 
island of Begnieres; but Nelson either knew the danger, or 
suspected some deceit, and the lure was unsuccessful. Captain 
Foley led the way in the Goliath, outsailing the Zealous, which 
for some minutes disputed this post of honour with him. He 
had long conceived that, if the enemy were moored in line of 
baide in with the land, the best plan of «.t\».cJK.^a^3li^^*^ "^^^^^^^ 
betwemt tham and the shore, becanae ^ "Sxcaj^ «a=Mk <aB.>aBaa. 
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side were not likely to be manned, nor even ready for action. 
Intending, therefore, to fix himself on the inner bow of the 
Chierrier, he kept as near the edge of the bank as the depth of 
water would admit; but his anchor hnng, and, having ojpened 
his fire, he drifted to the second ship, the Conguirant, before it 
was cleared, then anchored by the stem, inside of her, and in ten 
minutes shot away her masts. Hood, in the Zealous, perceiving 
this, took the station which the Goliath intended to have occu- 
pied, and totally disabled the Chierrier in twelve minutes. The 
third ship which doubled the enemy's van was the Orion, Sir J. 
Saumarez ; she passed to windward of the 2jealous, and opened 
her larboard guns as long as they bore on the Chierrier; then, 
passing inside the Croliath, sunk a frigate which annoyed her, 
hauled toward the French line, and, anchoring inside between the 
fifth and six ships from the Chierrier, took her station on the 
larboard bow of the Franklin and the quarter of the Peuple 
Souverain, receiving and returning the fire of both. The sun was 
now nearly do^n. The Audaciotis, Captain Grould, pouring a 
heavy fire mto the Chierrier and the ConquSrant, fixed herself on 
the larboard bow of the latter, and when that ship struck, passed 
on to the Peuple Souverain. The Theseus, Captain Miller, 
followed, brought down the Gtierrier's remaining main andmizen 
mastS; then anchored inside the Spartiate, the tlurd in the French 
line. 

While these advanced ships doubled the French line, the Van-^ 
guard was the first that anchored on the outer side of the enemy, 
within half-pistol shot of their third ship, the Spartiate. Nelson had 
six colours flying in different part of the rigging, lest they should be 
shot away— that they should be struck, no British admiral considers 
as a possibility. He veered half a cable, and instantly opened a tre- 
mendous fire, under cover of which the other four ships of his divi- 
sion, the Minotaur, Bellerophon, Defevwe, and Majestic, sailed 
on ahead of the admiral. In a few minutes every man stationed 
at the first six guns in the fore part of the Vanguard's deck was 
killed or wounded — ^these guns were three times cleared. Captain 
Louis, in the Minotaur, anchored next ahead, and took off" the fire 
of the^ gwtVon, the fourth in the enemy's line. The Bellerophon, 
Captain Darby, passed ahead, and dropped her stem anchor on 
the starboard bow of the Orient, seventh in the line, Bruejjrs' own 
ship, of one hundred and twenty guns, whose difference m force 
was in proportion of more than seven to three, and whose weight 
of ball, firom the lower deck alone, exceeded that from the whole 
broadside of the Bellerophon. Captain Peyton, in the Defence^ 
took his station ahead of the Minotaur 9cdA engaged the Franklin, 
the sixth in the line ; by which judicious movement the British 
line remained unbroken. The Majestic, Captain Wescott, got 
entangled with the main rigging of one of the French ships astern 
of the Orient, and suffered dreadfully from that three-decker s 
£re; but she swung clear, and closely engaging the Heureux the 
jtanth. ship in the storboard bow, xeceiTed. %£Bom<& ^cc^ of the Jbn* 
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fiantj which was the eighth in the line. The other four ships of 
the British squadron, having been detached previous to the cusco- 
verjjr of the French, were at a considerable distance when the 
action began. It commenced at half-after six, about seven the 
night closed, and there Was no other light than that from the fire 
of the contending fleets. 

Trowbridge, in the Culloden, then foremost of the remaining 
ships, was two leagues astern. He came on soimding, as the others 
had done* As he advanced, the increasing darkness increased the 
difSculty of the navigation, and suddenly, after having found 
eleven fathoms' water, before the lead could be hove again, he 
was fast groimd; nor could all his own exertions, joined to those 
of the Leander and MutinS brig, which came to his assistance, get 
him oflP in time to bear a part in the action. His ship, however, 
served as a beacon to the Alexander and Swiftsure, which would 
else, jfrom the course they were holding, have gone considerably 
further on the reef, and must inevitably have been lost. These 
ships entered the bay and took their stations, in the darkness, in a 
manner still spoken of with admiration by all who remember it. 
Captain Hallowell, in the Swiftsure, as he was bearing down, fell 
in with what seemed to be a strange sail. Nelson had directed his 
ships to hoist four lights horizontally at the mizen peak as soon as 
it became dark, and this vessel had no such distinction. Hal- 
lowell, however, with great judgment, ordered his men not to fire. 
** If she was an enemy," he said, '* she was in too disabled a state 
to escape ; but, from her sails being loose, and the way in which 
her head was, it was probable she might be an English ship." It 
was the Bellerophon, overpowerd by the huge Orient, Her lights 
had gone overboard, nearly two hundred of her crew were killed or 
wounded, all her masts and cables had been shot away, and she was 
drifting out of the line towards the lee-side of the bay. Her station 
at this important time was occupied by the Swiftsure, which 
opened a steady lire on the quarter of the Franklin and the bows 
oi the French- admiral. At the same instant Captain Ball, with the 
Alexander, passed under his stern, and anchored within sight on 
his larboard quarter, raking him, and keeping a severe fire of mus- 
ketry upon lus decks. The last ship which arrived to complete 
the deslruction of the enemy was the Leander, Captain Thomp- 
son, finding that nothing could be done that night to get off the 
Culloden, advanced with the intention of anchoring athwart-hawse 
of the Orient. The Franklin was so near her alaead, that there 
was not room for him to pass clear of the two ; he therefore took 
his station athwart-hawse of the latter, in such a position as to 
rake both. 

The two first ships of the French line had been dismasted within 
a- quarter of an hour after the commencement of the action ; and 
the others in that time suffered so severely, that victory was already 
eertain. The third, fourth, and fifth were taken possession of at 
half-past eight. Meantime Nelson received & e«^«^<i^«3ssss&.<s^*^assk 
head from a piece of langndgje ^oV C>«ft\a^^««^ ^5Si»!^s^^=ss» 
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in liki arms as he was falling. The great efioiaon of Uood Oeca- 
Bioned an apprehension that the wound was mortal. Nelson him- 
self thought so ; a' large flap of the skin of the forehead cut from 
the bone, had &llen orer the eye ; and, the other being blind, he 
was in total darkness. When he was cairried down, the surgeon, 
in the midst of a scene scarcely to be conceived by those who naye 
never seen a cockpit in time of acti<»i, and the hercnsm which is 
displayed amid its horrors — ^wilh a natural but pardonable ea^^er- 
ness, quitted the poor fellow then under his hands, Ihat he mi^^ 
instantily attend me admiral " No !" said Nelson, '* I will ttuce 
my turn with my brave fellows." Nor would he suffer his own 
wound to be examined, till every man who had been previously 
wounded was properh* attended to. Fully believing that the wound 
was mortal, and that he was about to die, as he had ever desired, 
in battle and in victory, he called the chaplain, and desired him to 
deliver what he supposed to be his dying remembrance to Lady 
Nelson ; he then sent for Captain Louis on board, from the Jfimo- 
icmr, that he might thank hun personally for the great assistanoe 
he had rendered to the Vcmgttard ; and, ever mindnd of those who 
deserved to be his friends, appointed Captain Hardy from the brig 
to the c(»nmand of his own ship, Captain Berry having to go home 
with the news of the victory. When the surgecHi came in due 
time to examine the wound (for it was in vain to entreat him to let 
it be examined sooner), the most anxious silence prevailed ; and 
the joy of the woimded men, and of the whole carew, when they 
heard that the hurt was superfi.eial, gave Nelson deeper pleasure 
than the unexpected assurance that his life was in no danger. The 
surgeon requested, and, as far as he could, ordered him to remain 
quiet ; but Nelson could not rest. He called for his secretary, 
Mr. Campbell, to write the despatches. Campbell had himself 
been wounded, and was so affected at the blind and suffering state 
of the Admiral that he was unable to write. The chaplain was sent 
for ; but before he came, Nelson, with his characteristic eagerness, 
took the pen, and contrived to trace a few words, marking his 
devout sense of the success which had already been obtained. He 
was now left alone ; when suddenly a cry was heard on the deck 
that the Orient was on Are. Li the confusion he foimd his way 
up, unassisted and unnoticed ; and, to the astonishment of every 
one, appeared on the quarter-deck, where he immediately gavo 
orders that boafcs should be sent to the relief of the enemy. 

It was soon after nine that the flre on board the Orient broke 
out. Brueya was dead ; he had received three wounds^et would 
not leave his spot ; a fourth cut him almost in two. He desired 
not to be carried below, but to be left to die upon deck. The 
flames soon mastered his ship. Her sides had just been painted, 
and the oil-jars and paint-buckets were Ivin^ on the poop. By 
the prodigious light ot this conflagration, the situation of the fleete 
could now be perceived, the colours of both beinff efearly distin- 
smahabkL About ten o'clock the ship blew up, wim a shock which 
ifavi^ k)^«T«y bottom ofeyecyTeBB^ lILaom QlhACofficexs 
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and men jumped overboard, some clinging to the spars and pieces 
of wreek with which the sea was strewn; others swinmung to 
€6oape from tiiie destruction whidi they momently dreaded, l^ne 
were picked up by our boats ; and some, even in the heat and fury 
of the action, were dragged into the lower ports of the nearest 
BritislL ahips by the British sailors. The greater part of her 
crew, however, stood the danger to the last, and contmued to fire 
fromtbe lower deck. ' This tremendous explosion was followed bv 
a sileiiee not less awful ; the firing immediately ceased on both 
sides ; and tibe first sound which broke the silence was Uie dash of 
her dbiattered masts and yards falling into the water fix>m the vast 
heigkt to which they had been exploded. It is upcm record, that a 
babud between two armies was once broken off by an earthquake : 
— such an event would be felt like a miracle : but no incident in 
war, produced by human means, has ever equalled the sublimity of 
this ooinstantaneous pause, and aU its circumstances. 

About seventy of the Orient's crew were saved by the English 
boats. Amonff^the many hundreds who perished were the Com- 
modore, Casa Bianca, and his son, a brave boy only ten years 
old. They were seen floating on a shattered mast when the ship 
blew up. She had money on board (the plunder of Malta) to the 
amount of six hundred tnousand pounds sterling. The masses of 
burning wreck which were scattered by the explosion, excited for 
some moments apprehensions in the English which they had 
never felt from any other danger. Two large pieces fell into the 
main and foretops of the Swiftsure, without injuring any person. 
A ^ort-fire also fell into the main-royal of the Alexander: the fire 
which it occasioned was speedily extinguished. Captain Ball had 
provided, as far as human foresight could provide, against any 
such danger. All the shrouds and sails of his ship, not absolutely 
necessary for its immediate managem^it, weretiioroughly wetted, 
and so rolled up, that they were as hard and as little inflammable 
as so many solid cylinders. 

The firing reeommeiiced with the ships to leeward of the centre, 
and continued tiU abovi three. At daybreak the ChiiUofwme Tell 
and. the G^imSrmtse, the two rear ships of tiie enemy, were the 
only Freneh fihips of t^ line whieh had their colours flying ; they 
cut their caUes in the Ibraiooa, not having been engaged, and 
stood out to sea, and two firigates with them. The Zealous pur- 
sued ; but, as there was no oner ship in a conditi(m to support 
Captain Hood, he was recalled. It was generaUy believed by the 
officers that, iTNdsonhad not been wounded, not one of these 
ships could have escaped; the four certainly could not, if the 
Cidloden had got into action ; and, if the frigates belonging to 
the squadron Mtd been present, not one of the enemy's fleet would 
have left Aboukir Bay. These four vessels, however, were all 
that escaped ; and the victory was the most complete and glorious 
in the annals of naval history. "yict<»y," said Kelson, '*is 
not a name strong enough for such a scene;** he Qai\ftd.S&.^^<?s^- 
quest. Oi thtfteeiB sail ot theline, Duoe -wcretaJSL'^SL^DL^Xs^^j^svxssi^.N 
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of the four frigatee, ooe was aunk; anollier, tlie ArUmue, was 
burnt in a TiUainons mauDer by her capta:n, M. Eetandlet, who, 
having fired a broadside at the The/eut, Htmck his colours, then 
Bet fire t« the ship, and escaped with most of his crew to shore. 
Thi^ British loss, m killed and wounded, amounted to 895. West- 
cott was the only captain who fell ; 3105 of the French, including 
the wounded, wore sent on shore by cartel, and 5225 perished. 

Thus ended this eventful battle, which, exalted the name of 
Nelson to a level at least with that of the celebrated conqueror, 
whose surprising fltiecess at the head of the Frenchannies had lien 
begun to draw the attention of the civilized worid. Buonaparte 
had attuned his laurels by the unprecedented baseness of his pri- 
vate conduct; he had not scrupled to turn TnrV, and all his 
Subhc proclamations were disgraced by the absurd phrases of 
[ahometan superstition: Nelson, on the other band, had do 
occasion of showing that be was an Englishman and a Christian ; 
the first words of hiB deapatcbES on this memorable occasion prore 
his gratitude to that Providence which had protected him:— 
*'Almigkt!/ God has blessed ku Majesty's arms." 
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GOLSSmTH. 




Sweet Adsdsn ! loveliest village of the pl^, 

'Where health and plenty cheer^ the labouring Bwun, 

Where smiling spnng its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer s lingering blooms delay'd — 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

8ea,te of my youth) wlum ciiecs b^oA cicsuld Qlease — 
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How often liave I loiter'd o'er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene; 

How often have I paused on every charm — 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 

The decent church that topp'd the neighbouring hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made j 

How often have I blest the coming day 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 

And all the village train, from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree — 

While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The young contending as the old surveyed. 

And many a gambol Irolick'd o'er the ground. 

And sleignts of art and feats of strength went round : 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tu'ed. 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired — 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown 

Bv holding out to tire each other down. 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face. 

While secret laughter titter'd round the place, 

The bashftd virgin's side-long looks of love. 

The matron's glance that would those looks reprove. 

These were thy charms, sweet village! sports like these. 

With sweet succession taught e'en toil to please ; 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed ; 

These were thy charms — ^but all these charms are.fied^ 

Sweet, smilmff village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen, 
And desoladon saddens all thy green : 
One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 
No more thy ^assy brook reflects the day. 
But choked with sedges works its weedy way ; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest. 
The hollow-sounding bittern* guards its nest ; 
Amidst thy desert-walks the lapwing flies. 
And tires then- echoes with unvaried cries ; 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the lon^ grass o'ertops the mouldering wall ; 
And, trembhng, shrinking from the spoiler's hand. 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

* The bittern may be sfdd to be the bird of desolation: "the bittern shall 
dwell there" is the final curse, and implies that the place is to become unin- 
habited and uninhabitable. Its hollow and dismal cry sounds like the voices 
of a bull and a horse combined. The lapwing is a bird of the wild and marshy 
moor, extremely shy and watchAil, and on the leaat ^VaxtDk.^s^^sst^'*.^sss^Si.'«5^^^ 
pidnM note. 
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El fares tbe land, to bsstening ilk a pre^. 
Where wetJth scoumalatn, tadiaai decay : 
Prinoea and lorda msj flooriafa, or mav &de — 
A breath can make them, at a breath has made; 
But a bold peasanti?, their conDtiy'a pride, 
"HThm iBiKs doBtmir A -oQ oeyeT b* suppIicd. 



'Whea oaee destroy d, c 




This m ghsr and majeatu, 

feature of natnre inspires 

the behold r vith a feehng 

of immeiis ty aud poH er 

like that n-h ch anaes «-hen 

he gozM on an interminable __ 

desert or a bi>imdles3 oc^an, *^* ^^ **-"^^^ 

Jfo eyo, however tuuBstnicled, and no heart, however ateeled. «■■ 
Mil to have been impressed by e.aeiiBe«ii<iL ^leeW^oC the suUimi 
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sod the tofrful^ aa he beholds those huge and mysterioiis bnhradks ; 
towering through the air, like pyramids connecting earth with 
heaYen»— their sides girdled with the forest, and their summits 
crowned witii the snows of a thousand years. Whether we look 
TOon iiiem from the plain, rearing their dark and giant forms into 
the regions of the sky, and flinging down their cataracts with the 
resistlessness of time and the roar of thunder, — or wander amid 
their vast solitudes and horrid wastes, listening to the rush of the 
wind among their pine-organs, startlinff the eagle from his eyrie, 
and intrudmg upon the birth-place of the storm ; and glancing 
down through some clefb in the clouds, far below us, upon the 
earth, which we seem to have left, with its towns and rivers lying 
like the painted dots and lines upon a map, — ^we are alike struck 
by a revelation of wonders, before which the spirit falls prostrate, 
and acknowledges that, with a presence which there is no doubt- 
ing. " God is" indeed " here." 

Sut it is not to be imagined that these mighiy evidences of an 
immortal workmanship are idle and unnecessary excrescences upon 
the otherwise fair ana even surface of the earth which they over- 
look ; or that their wildemesses are set apart as the dwelling-place 
of desolation, or their caverns as the home in which the " black- 
ness of darkness" abides. It is not to be supposed that Nature 
(all whose other schemes are so replete with a visible beneficence), 
where she has worked upon her mightiest scale, has worked idly 
or ill ; or that she has created a machmery before whose stupendous 
materials and moticms tiie feeble imitations of man are as the 
productions of insignificance, but in the service of him to whose 
good her minutest operations tend. To say nothing of the stones, 
crystals, and metals which thev contain within their womb, — to 
say nothing of the animals which furnish food or clothing to man, 
that wander by their torrents, or start amid their echoes, — to say 
notibing pf the timber whieh hardens on their sides, or the fuel 
which forms in their hearts, — not even to mention the medicinal 
plants which owe their birth to the dull air of these upland 
wastes, — ^nor tiie thousand other benefits which man, in his 
civilized and social state, gathers from these great gamer-houses, 
— they are the reservoirs fiom which the world is watered, and the 
fertilizing principle shed abroad throughout the earth. By a 
process infinitely designed and beautifully framed, working with 
immensity as unerringly as if it were with atoms, the peaks of the 
mountains are fitted for the arrest and distillation of the clouds 
which gather round and overhang them, making half their mystery 
and horror ; and their interior is formed into a thousand basins 
and canab in which the waters are gathered, and by which 
they are poured out, in streams of life and with voices of 
gladness, tnrOogh the plains. By that beneficent working which^ 
" from seeming evil stul educes good," the waste of glacier and the 
wilderness of snow send forth, upon their triumphant paths, the 
Shine> the Danube, and the Nile ; and of the a^^ox^si^^^^^^^^s^ ^ 
the mountains are bom the beauty, ^e ^otj ,«i\dL^^ fei>idssissNS«sa» 
ofUhe earth. 
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But ix> the eye of science they present yet another sodn 
interest and gratitude, scarcely less important. Piled up aa 
are, like huge portions of the central earth, fluuK out by i 
antediluvian convulsion, and with their sides laid bare bj 
violence of tempeatB, and exhibiting the naked strata of it 
they are constructed, they enable us to invcstisate many ol 
*ecrets of that earth on whidi we i^ad, and which must, o 
wise, remain concealed, within its inaccessible depths. liie; 
like vast warehouses, in which Nature has coneregated samp 
her works for the inspection of science — like liBrariea, writi* 
no mortal hand, in which may be read her mysteries, by 1 
whom studv has made acquainted with her language. Byaca 
perusal of their construction, and of the materials of which the; 
composed, by observation of their various phenomena, an 
that of the atmosphere by which they are surrounded, togi 
with the relative influences of each upon the other, — we 
at length, discover the mechanism of the earth, , and the g 
problem regarding the formation of the world may be, one 
solved. 




Thh consideration of this division of the n ,„ 

of the earth's surface properh' foEows the last — inaamuMi at 
are usud accompaniments of mountain scenery, and form p 



as weU as for the provision of those vapours with which th 
feeda these huge alembics of the earth. In what is, unscientifi 
etaongh, oaJled the New "World, Kni-pw^iBMlaiEly in Canada, ■ 
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inland waters have a character aomewhat different from tliatwhirh 
they assume in tlio portion of liie globe of wtich our island fonua 
a part; — extending to the magnitude, and exhibiting most of the 
phenomena of seas, and atanding in lesa immediate and visible 
connexion with mountain ranges, to which they owe their birth. 
In Europe, tlie principal lakea are those of Switzerland ; te which, 
with the surroundinK scenery, those in the nortkem parts of our 
own ialaiid bear, in ah respeula, a close resemblance. 

Here they preaent to the ej e an appearani* wliith at onoe 
lodicateB tlieir origin and exhibit in mmiediate connexion 
with each other thf vHruus parts of that ettrnal proLtSB by 
whith the 1 iilmi„ piiniiiilii is prtsened from stagnation, 




and the spirit if fruit tuluc 'is poured over the parth Embo- 
somed in detp \alltV3 and shut m by circling hills — fed by 
the flfreami and t^irenta that pour from the uplands opening 
ehasmH m the mouutaina and wearing fissurea m the ehffs or by 
the eountlpas streams that penetrate t«<A arda the earth a centre 
till, turned byaome stratum of roek, they burst upward, msprmgs, 
amid the hidden depths, — and presenting a surface from which, in 
tnm, the air may gather exhalations, and send up te the niountain- 
peaij volumes of elouda, laden with fresh materials for the action 
of tJieir appointed part in the beautiful design, — they afford to the 
naturalist a field of^ never- wearying interest, anil Wisitiimabi.'OMai-'a. 
Uteme for gratitude, adoration, anuYovc. 
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To ihe entirasMst in tiie pietiireflqiie, nature nowkere presents 
an aapeel of sndi Taried beaoly as amid iiiese combinations of liill 
and water and glade. That monotony which characterises a wide 
expanse of nnbrokCTi plain, even nmen dotiied in a mantle of 
nnifonn hne, and tiiat nnreliered sraise of awe and kmdiness 
which a monntein range, without tiiis soodiing aco(»npanimmit, is 
apt to snggest, are, alike, absent here.^ All that is most sublime 
is soften^ by all that is most beantifal ; and all tiiat is most 
beaotifiil is eleyated bj all that is most sublime. The per- 
Tading and perpetual presence of water clothes ihe earih in 
its richest robe of verdure ; and there is a spirit of life and 
motion over aQ, which prevents that feeling of oppression and 
melancholy with which man finds himself bowed down in the 
immediate presence of nature, in her mightier agencies. The 
air is full of sooUiing sounds, poured &om a thousand natural 
sources, — the ripple of the mimic wave upon the mimic beach ; 
the murmur of tiie cascade ; the roaring of the cataract ; the 
siglung of the breeze, or the rushing of the blast among the 
rocking woods ; afl blend into one wild, but enchanting harmony, 
— ^repea<;ed by a thousand voices from lull and grove and g^ade, — 
that it might well^ suggest a mythology like that of the Greeks of 
old» and lead the imagination to people every cliff and stream and 
ires with a dryad or a &iin. 



It was a snmmer's evening; 

Old Kamr's work was done ; 
And lie before his cottage door 

Was stting in the sun. 
And by him sported on the green 
His litue grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
EoU something large and round. 

That he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found ; 

He came to ask what he had found. 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head. 

And with a natural sigh, 
Tis some poor fellow's skull, said he. 
Who fell m the great victory. 



•v 
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I find them in the garden, for 

There's many here about. 
And often when I go to plough, 
I The ploughshare turns them out ; 

For many thousand men, said he, 
Were slain in the great victory. 

Now tell us what *twas all about. 

Young Peterkin he cries. 
And Httle Wilhehnine looks up 

With wonder- waiting eyes ; 
Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they kill'd each other for. 

It was the EngHsh, Xaspar cried. 
That pfHA the French to rout ; 

•But what they kill*d each other for, 
I could not well make out. 

But everybody said, quoth he, 

That 'twas a Mffieus victory * 

My father lived bt Blenheim then, 

X<m. little l^eam hard by, 
Thti^r %umt hk dwelling to the gwrand, 

Atld he was forced to fly ; 
So with his wifid mi child ke. fled, 
Not had he whel« %b 4rest his head. 

With ^f^ fend swOfi. the covosi^ tovttkSi 

Wfc* wasted ftBr«&d wide. 
And Wij^ a ch^d and mother then, 

And new-bom inflmt d^edv 
Beit thin^ like tliivt» ^^idnlaK^, must be, 
At every flkfiious violwy. 

They say it wins a thoclEllit «ight 

After lk« field w&s w«iH 
For many lih^usand boli«b here 

Lay rottkig ih. tiie sun s 
But iMttj^ dbl^ youlsiiow mast hb 
After a4m<Ma vii($toty« 

Great praise the Duke of Mkrlbro' wyMi> 
And our good Prince Eugene.-— 

Why 'twas a very wicked tning 1 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

Nay— nay — ^my httle girl, quoth he, 

It was a famous victory. 

And everybody praised the Duke, 

Who such a flght did win. 
Bat what good came of it at last P — 

Quoth little Petexkm. 
Why that I cannot teW, saiii'ke, 
JBafc 'twas a famous yiclOTy. 
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The beams of the moon contain little of the red or the heating 
rays ; and it is well known how very efficient moonlight is in the 
performing those operations which are more immediately per- 
formed by the rays towards the de-oxydizing end of the spectnim. 
Every honsewife knows how nicelv her linen is whitened if she 
can leave it out during the moonlight ; and many know that mus- 
lins which the sun would render yellow or brown, can be preserved 
as white as snow if dried by the light of the moon. Every farmer, 
too, that takes notice (and surely the most unobserving farmers 
watch the progress of their crops), must have observed how very 
rapidly the moonlight, not merely whitens, but actually matures 
and ripens his com. In that respect, one fine moonlight night is 
equal to at least two days of sunshine ; and that circumstance, 
while it lets us see that moonlight has other qualities besides 
poetical beauty, tells us, that Nature is a whole, and that the 
parts which we would suppose to be the most distant and uncon- 
nected, yet co-operate with each other in the most perfect and 
wonderful manner. 

In consequence of that obliquity in the earth's path round the 
sun, which gives summer and winter alternately to the two hemi- 
spheres, and a regular succession of the four seasons to aU the 
temperate latitudes, and in consequence of an additional obliquity 
in the moon's path round the earth, the fuU moon rises just at 
Bunset for about a week together. That takes place during the 
harvest ; its mean season being about the twenty-second of Sep- 
tember, and the middle never more than fifteen days sooner or 
later than that. That is called the harvest moon, and though in 
the early districts, where there is plenty of solar action to ripen 
the crops, it be not much heeded, it is very beneficial in the cold 
districts ; and as the obliquity to which it is owing, increases as 
the latitude increases, the harvest moon continues for the greatest 
nimiber of nights in the cold climates. Thus we see how far the 
influence of what we woidd deem a simple cause extends in the 
operations of nature, and how well that which our ignorance is 
apt to regard as a disadvantage, works for our good. Indeed, 
there is not an object or an occurrence in nature which has not 
its use, if we would but look for it ; and it is iust because we are 
ignorant of the uses of little things, that we fail in the execution of 
great ones. 

It is in the perceiving of these connexions which appear remote 
and unexpected, that men who combine science and observation 
together have so much the advantage of mere men of science or 
mere surface observers. One would not at first suppose tha*.i3e»fo 
study of the mere motions of the eaartVv «bTi<SLTCLoati., ?>xiSL*vi^H»^ 
that the light of the moon is a BeconAary ot Tfe^fe^\fc^'!^^«°^"»^^ 
tmytbmg to do with the whitenmg o£ Yisi^tv, qt ^^ xv^^oss^s?. 
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com : and yet the two are as closely connected as if they were 
parts of one single process. That should teach us not to pass any 
one thing or occurrence unobserved, or any one observation 
without reflecting on it ; because there is knowledge m them all ; 
and, at a time Tmen we may have no means of obtaining it, we 
may be greatly at a loss for that very knowledge which we pass 
over imheedea. 

There is another circumstance connected with moonlight which 
is worthy of notice, and that is, that where there is least sunshine 
there is most moonlight. The full moon is not always directly 
opposite to the sun, but sometimes a little higher and sometimes 
a little lower than the point opposite, but directly opposite is the 
average ^lace of the fml moon ; and thus the full moon is, on the 
average, just as long above the horizon and shining, as the sun is 
below it and set ; and if the sun is high at noon, the moon is low 
at midnight ; also, if the mid-day sun is low, the midnight moon 
is correspondingly high. The influence, or action of the light, 
both of tne sun and me moon, is in proportion to the length of 
time that they shine, and also to their height above the horizon; 
and thus, during winter, there is the greatest duration as well as 
the greatest strength of moonlight ; and always as one goes into a 
higher latitude, me winter Ml moons shine longer and more 
brightly. The Lapland moon is an object far more beautiful than 
they who live in more genial climates and have the atmosphere 
loaded with vapour can easily imagine. The intensefrost there sends 
down every particle of water in a state of finely powdered snow, 
each little piece as hard and bright as rock crystal ; and the strong 
power of crystallization so holds the particles of those little pieces 
together, that even when there is a glimmer of mid-day sun, that 
produces no vapour. The winter sl^ is in consequence perfectly 
pure, dry, and transparent. No sapphire can rival the depth of its 
blue ; every star blazes like a diamond ; and the light of the moon, 
of which every particle is sent down through the pure air, well 
deserves Milton*s epithet of " peerless." It is so bright and silvery, 
and so gratifying, without being the least painful to the eye, that 
it is probably the most glorious sight in nature. But it can be 
seen only at some distance from the unfrozen sea, and the collected 
habitations of men, as there is always some action in the atmo- 
sphere at such places. 

Moonlight is not the only instance that we have of cold light ; 
for the first beginnings of flame, in substances that are easily 
kindled, and also the last glimmers of smouldering fires, are cold 
and blue as compared with the light of vigorous combustion. 
That may be seen m the lighting of a common match, the fliame of 
th^ easily burned sulphur on which is cold and blue in com- 
parison with the flame after it has reached the splinter of wood. 
Phosphorus, and also those substances which ffive out light that 
are called phosphorescent, are also cold and blue. One of the 
most remarkable of these is tla© ig"si% ^k^cTTO*, or "Lanthom 
Jack," which floats over marshy p\wift%, ^jtti^^m^^TOoaJaie&s^ 
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connate of hydrogen gaa combined nith phoflphoroB and snli^iir, 
which being eiceeaingV inflammable, may be set on fire by the 
bictiou of the air in a breeze too gentle for agitating the branches 
or TostUng the leaves. The motion of a human being tiirougb an 
atmoephere gtronely impregnated with those highly inflammabld 
), may be sufficient to produce a train of the c<ud blue flame> 




It IB &om the decomposition of aiiim^ and vegetable matters ^t 
those ^ases are produced. The quantity of small animals — chiefly 
of the insect tribes, that are oontinnally perishins tc Ttax^&sa. — 
by falling from their island h&bits^onB Siv VHikct wiSqs» '*^'^»?w^ 
into the water between, ia much gteatec \iiB.-Q. -nwi*- i««*sM 
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flnspoaed ; and whoi those waters are shaUow-, &nd the air and 
light, in consequence, actpotrerAillyvpouthem, there are materials 
and means enough for the produotion of ten times the nomber of 
iffoes fatui, that ever ■viere observed. Churchjards are very 
fftTourable for their appearance ; and hence probably the reason 
whjtbe7 have been a&sociatedwith spirits, and considered objects 
of terror, while they are in themselveB not only perfectjy harm- 
leBS, hut exceedingly beautiiol, especial]; when eeen in lonely 
places and amid trees. 

In tropical countriea, where the action of the sun is more 
powerful during the day, and longer Buspended during the night 
than with ua, and where otmaequently both crowth and decomp^- 
eition go on much more rapidly, tboee airy meteors of the night 
are much more common than the; are with xm. They are more 
common at sea, too, than they are on land -, Uiough there they 
seldom rise above the surface unless the water is agitated. But 
when that is done, in certain states of the weather, namely, after 
long calms, when the water has not been much diatnrbed, there 
is a ripple of light at the bows of the veasel, kdA her w^e bears 
some resemblance to the tail of a comet. Eveiy -^hwh of the 
oars flings radianoe, and a hand sldlfully dipped in the water 
appears to be kindling. There aeerae little naarai to donbt, that 
all those hghts are produced by deecanporatjau, whether of the 
ultimate destruction of dead animals or of theMnorstaonof waste 
in living ones ; and that they are nothing move xbm some of the 
highly inflammable gaseous compounds kindlad liy ihe friction of 
motion. That &xbs do exist in hvmg animnlH is seen in the various 
species of fire-fiiee, which in some parts of the tvofiicai countries 
malte the evening As as brilliant as if the wfaide heavens were 
hung with oounUeosintynadfi of little lamps, and ftD. Qhmc lamps 
' ' ' *"" WehmenolnminouB 




flying insect in this country ; but the female GLOW-wobm, which is 
not uncommon under hed^ in the warmer places of England, 
and at the warm seaeon ofthe year, emits a beautiful bluish white 
light, which appears much brighter in consequence of the dadc 
and ahady (ilaces in which it is seen. The male of the glow-worm 
is a wiaged insect, whicli Bi/es low m Hie evemnei, \>ii!s. cnus* ^a 
Jisht. 
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i^'/iLueE SlicksjuuthJ 



LONaFELLOW. 



Under a spreadicg chesnut tree 
The Tillage amituj' stands ; 

The smith, a mighty maa is he, 
With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muaclee of hie bTa.-<m:3 bsi 
Are Btrong as u;oii\iBj:i&&. 
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His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whatever he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face. 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night. 
You can hear his bellows blow ; . 

Yon can hear him swing his heavy sledge. 
With measured beat and slow. 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 
When the evenmg sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a thrashing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church. 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach. 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his neart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 

^Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes; 

Toiling, — reioicinff, — sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begin. 
Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a mght's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend. 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of li^ 
Our fortimes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought I 



THE END. 
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